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PREPFACH 


This book was first published in 1885 and contained Plato’s 
Apology and Crito. Its editor, Professor Louis Dyer, subsequently 
removed his residence to England: When the editors of the Col- 
lege Series of Greek Authors determined last year to issue a new 
edition, Professor Dyer felt that he was not sufficiently acquainted 
with the changes in conditions of collegiate instruction in Greek 
that have occurred in America during the past twenty years to 
undertake the task, and committed it to Professor Seymour. 

The new edition contains, in addition to the Apology and Crito, 
extracts from Plato’s Phaedo and Sympostwum and from Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia. Professor Seymour rewrote the introduction and the 
commentary on the first two dialogues, and added a commentary on 
the extracts and a vocabulary. The book was practically finished 
and nearly all in type before his death. 

The editors of the College Series had hoped that Professor Dyer, 
who had long known Professor Seymour intimately, would write 
the preface to the new edition. His illness and sudden death pre- 
vented this, and the sad duty has fallen to me, the friend of both 
these scholars for many years, to make this simple record of the 


part borne by each of them in the authorship of this book. 


JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. Socrates stands at the very head and source of the history of 
philosophy in the modern sense. Not that all the ideas and the 
results of the researches of the earlier sages have come to naught, 
but for the most part they affect the later world only mediately, 
through Socrates and Plato.! Socrates was the first to introduce 
scientific inductive argumentation, to form universal conceptions,? 
to require precise definitions, and to study the principles of ethics. 
.Formal logic began with him. Not that men before Socrates did not 
observe and reason, and define or describe, and take thought for 
virtue, but they had not studied carefully the laws of thought or 
the rational foundations of virtuous actions. Socrates was far from 
simply preaching the morality of his age and city. He insisted on 
an intellectual basis for moral principles. He would not separate 
knowledge from right action. The man who knows what is right, 
according to Socrates, will always do what is right. He who does 
what is right, however, without clear knowledge, is in danger at 
any moment of going wrong, and Socrates compares him to a blind 
man going along the right path. So Socrates contrasted knowledge 
(émiorjpyn) With right opinion (dA7n6)s dééa). Before Socrates, thinkers 
confused many matters which ought to be separated, and vainly hoped 
to gain one general solution for all problems. 


1 See Zeller’s Geschichte der griechischen Philosophie. The English translation 
is convenient: Zeller’s Pre-Socratic Philosophy, London, 1881, 2 vols. ; Socrates 
and the Socratic Schools, 1885; Plato and the Older Academy, 1876. See also 
Burnet’s Early Greek Philosophy and Bakewell’s Source Book in Ancient Phi- 
losophy, 1907. The most complete collection of the remains of the works of the ~ 
pre-Socratic philosophers is Diels’s Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, Berlin, 1903, 
of which a second edition is appearing. Convenient is Fairbanks’s The First 
Philosophers of Greece, an edition and translation of the remaining Fragments of 
the pre-Socratic philosophers, N.Y., 1898. See also Pater’s Plato and Platonism, 
1898, 2 Aristotle, Afet. 1078 b. 
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2. Only by a severe effort can we put ourselves approximately in 
the place of the pre-Socratic philosophers, so as in a measure to have 
their point of view and understand their problems. Most of them 
had no schools and made no propaganda for their beliefs, and left no 
writings, and we have little definite knowledge of their systems. 
Many of their sayings which have been preserved seem to us darkly 
enigmatical, and, as they are stated, most of their investigations and 
theories appear to us futile, although in some matters they have 
curiously anticipated the very latest scientific thought. In general, 
the results of their speculations seem strange to modern minds. 
Fortunately we do not need to know and understand the views of 
the pre-Socratic philosophers in order to understand Plato’s_ report of 
Socrates’s defense before his judges. Plato seldom refers distinctly 
to his predecessors, — not to speak of quoting from them, — and Soc- 
rates introduced no philosophical questions in his speech to the court. 
To determine the indebtedness of Socrates and Plato to their prede- 
cessors is an interesting problem, but it does not concern us here. 
At present we need to remember only that the germs of all later sys- 
tems of philosophy appear in the thoughts of the Platonic Socrates. 

3. The Seven Sages? or Wise Men of Greece were not philoso- 
phers at all, in the modern sense. They were men of affairs, not 
of speculation. The traditions which we have in regard to them do 
not agree in every point, but are harmonious in representing them 
as rulers filled with practical wisdom. The wise Solon himself was 
neither a metaphysician nor a psychologist. He was a law-giver, and 
his thoughts were directed primarily toward means for securing a 
law-abiding and united spirit in the minds of the people of Athens. 
All the others of the Seven, according to Cicero, were rulers of their 
states, with the single exception of Thales, and he also,as Herodotus 
tells us, gave attention to political measures. The Seven Sages were 
said to have dedicated to Apollo at Delphi wise sayings, as an offer- 
ing of their thoughts, —as Know thyself (yw cavréy), Moderation 


1 Tovrwy Fv cal Oadrfs 6 Madjous xal Wirraxds 6 MuriAnvatos xal Blas 6 Ipenveds 
kal Zéddkwy 6 yuérepos kal KredBovdos 6 Alvdwos kal Micwy 6 Xyvebs, cal EBdouos ev 
rovrots édhéyero Aakedaipdvios Xithwv, Plato, Prot. 343 a. Cf. Ili omnes praeter 
Milesium Thalem civitatibus suis praefuerunt, Cicero, de Orat. iii. 34. 
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‘in all things, Nothing to excess (pStv dyav), Ruin is near to surety- 
ship (éyyva, wdpa 8 dra). Of these the last is as severely practical 
as “He that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it, and he that 
‘hateth suretyship is sure” (Proverbs xi. 15). The first two seem 
particularly Athenian, and were attributed to Solon. yvi& cavrév 
appears to have been the favorite maxim of Socrates: every man 
should learn what are his true powers and capacities, in order that 
he may undertake the work which is best fitted to his nature, — 
turning aside both from inferior occupations and from undertakings 
which are beyond his strength. Jew faults seemed to Socrates worse 
than that of thinking one’s self to know what he does not know 
(Ap. 21 ¢, 29 b). When a man-has learned what he can do, and what 
he cannot do, he is already well on the way to become most useful 
and most happy. These precepts clearly were not philosophical 
maxims in the modern sense, but wholly practical. 

4. The term philosopher, lover of wisdom (dirscodes) was not of 
early use in Greece. It does not appear in extant Greek literature 
until the fourth century B.c., in the works of Plato and Xenophon, 
—though the verb derived from it is found earlier in two notable 
passages, but not in a technical sense.’ Plato uses his influence to 
keep ¢@rAdcodos from becoming a technical term, by employing syno- 
nyms. In his writings, d:Adcogos seldom should be translated by 
philosopher. More frequently it means a seeker after truth. Wis- 
dom, truth, and reality are equivalents to Plato. Homer does not 
. use the later adjective for wise (coor), and has wisdom (codia, O 412) 
but once, and then of the art of a ship-builder. In the poems of 
Pindar, early in the fifth century n.c., the term wise is applied 
particularly to the poets, and wisdom is poetic skill or poesy. This 
use is continued even in the time of Plato and Xenophon.? 

}The Lydian king Croesus has heard much of the wisdom of Solon, and 
of his extensive travels gi\ocodéwr, ILerodotus i. 80. In his Funeral Oration 
(Thucydides ii. 40), Pericles says ¢idocododuer dvev padraxlas, which Jowett trans- 
lates We cultivate the mind without loss of manliness. 

2 Pindar, Pyth. iv. 295, &v re cogots, among the singers; Pyth.i. 12, duel re Aaroléa 
copla, because of the song of the son of Leto; Plato, Rep. 865, ws dnrotcl por of 
cogol, as the poets show to me; Xen. An. i, 2. 8, évraida déyerat “Améd\dNwy éxdet- 
pat Mapotay vixyjoas épltorrd of wept codlas, when he vied with him in musical skill. 
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5. The most noted group of pre-Socratic philosophers is known as 
the Ionian School, although no one of them had a school or was a 
teacher in the technical sense. Asia Minor was the home and birth- 
place of many ideas, as well as of the Homeric poems. Sappho and 
Alcaeus sung on Lesbos, and Anacreon was born on Teos. Heca- 
taeus, the predecessor of Herodotus and the most important of the 
logographers or chroniclers, lived at Miletus. Men’s minds were 
active in that whole region, and we are not surprised to find this the 
home of the earliest Greek philosophy. Thales of Miletus has been 
recognized as the earliest philosopher. His time is fixed as early 
in the sixth century, if we accept both the statement of Herodotus 
(i. 74) that he predicted the eclipse of the sun which occurred at the 
time of a battle between the Lydians and the Medes, and also 
the computations of astronomers and chronologists that this was 
on May 28, 585 p.c. He is reported to have been a man of political 
and practical sagacity, though an old anecdote is told of a maid- 
servant’s laughing at him for falling into a well while he was occu- 
pied with observing the heavens. His chief interest seems to have 
been in astronomy and the origin of the world. He believed water 
to be the first principle of the universe. — Only a few sayings are pre- 
served of Anaximander of Miletus, who was born about 610 p.c. In 
his system, no material thing, but the njinzte and eternal, was the first 
principle of the universe. “The earth is a heavenly body, controlled 
by no other power, and keeping its position because it is at the same 
distance from all things.” “ Animals came into being through vapors 
raised by the sun.” “Man came into being from another animal, 
the fish.” To Anaximander was ascribed by some the invention of 
the sun-dial and of maps.— Anaximenes of Miletus, a follower of 
Anaximander, in the latter part of the sixth century s.c., believed 
air to be the first principle of the universe. — Heraclitus of Ephesus, 
at the opening of the fifth century B.c., was called “the obscure,” 
and he seems to deserve the name. His sayings are full of apparent 
contradictions. “All things are in motion” (advra fe), and yet 
“ All things are one.” A man cannot to-day cross the river which 
he crossed yesterday; the man has changed, and the river has 
changed, — it is another man who crosses another stream, — The last 
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great philosopher of the Ionian School was Anaxagoras (Ap. 26 d) 
of Clazomenae, near Smyrna, who lived in Athens after the Persian 
Wars, and was on intimate terms with Pericles and Euripides, but 
was accused of atheism, probably by the opponents of Pericles. 
After about thirty years of residence there, he left Athens and went 
to Lampsacus, on the Hellespont, where he died about 428 p.c. He 
believed in a primal matter, which formed a sort of chaos, first prin- 
ciples infinite in number, until mind (vots) came and brought order 
into the universe. The Apology refers to his views of the sun and 
the moon (26 d). 

6. Of all pre-Socratic philosophers, no other had so many personal 
followers, who formed a distinct sect, with peculiar practices as well 
as peculiar doctrines, as Pythagoras of Samos, who lived in Crotona 
during the latter half of the sixth century p.c. Of his hfe and teach- 
ings little is known with precision. Not only did he leave no writ- 
ings of his own, but Philolaus, a contemporary of Socrates (cf. Phaedo 
61d), was said to be the first Pythagorean to publish a philosophi- 
cal work. Plato refers frequently to doctrines which are known to 
be Pythagorean, but he names Pythagoras but once (ep. 600 a), 
and Aristotle names him only about ten times. His travels were 
extensive, and his most important activity was in the Greek colonies 
(Magna Graecia) of Italy. Around no other Greek have more numer- 
ous and more curious fables gathered. In later times he was supposed 
to have had supernatural powers. His followers formed an associa- 
tion for a common life, with many ascetic practices, among which 
was abstinence from flesh food and from beans. Pythagoras taught 
the doctrine of metempsychosis, or the passing of the soul from one 
body to another. Thus, tradition said that Pythagoras claimed to 
have taken part in the Trojan War, in the body of the Trojan 
Euphorbus. Most notable scientifically, and most difficult for a lay- 
man to comprehend, were Pythagoras’s studies in numbers as affect- 
ing the universe. “Number was the first principle.” “The first 
principles of number are the first principles of all things.” 

7. The Eleatic School was named from its home, Velia (EAéa) in 
Lucania, in western Italy. Its founder was Xenophanes of Colophon, 
a somewhat younger contemporary of Pythagoras. Of the didactic 
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poems of Xenophanes considerable fragments are extant, — veiy 
largely, however, of a theological character. He did not believe in 
anthropomorphic gods, and said that if cattle and horses had hands 
and could paint, they would represent. the gods as in the form of 
cattle or horses. He objected also strenuously to the poems of 
Homer and Hesiod, as ascribing to the gods deeds which are counted 
lawless for men. He uttered a noted tirade also against the glory 
which was given to athletes. To him, earth and water seem to have 
been first principles, and the source of all things. All things, in his 
view, are really one. Thus Xenophanes was the original Monist. — 
But the unity of all Being was apprehended still more definitely by 
Parmenides, his successor. “'The all is alone, unmoved.” “The first 
principle is one, unmoved.” More than one hundred and fifty verses 
are extant of Parmenides’s poem on Nature (epi Picews), but these, 
too, are not easy of comprehension. He visited Athens in his old 
age, when Socrates was a youth, and the two talked together then. — 
Parmenides’s follower Zeno (not the Stoic of that name) was called 
the inventor of Dialectic. Only four brief quotations from his works 
are extant, but tradition has preserved the memory of his ingenious 
arguments to disprove the possibility of motion and to demonstrate 
that the swift-footed Achilles could never overtake a tortoise. Plato 
(Phaedrus 261d) makes Socrates refer to Zeno as the Palamedes 
who can make his hearers believe the same things to be both like 
and unlike, both one and many, and both at rest and in motion. 

8. Empedocles of Agrigentum in Sicily, born early in the fifth 
century. B.c., was the first to assume four primary elements, the 
“elements” of ordinary modern speech, — earth, water, air, fire. 
About four hundred and fifty verses remain of his poem on Nature, 
in quotations made by other authors. In certain matters he was 
followed by his contemporary Leucippus, the founder of the Atomist 
philosophy, of whose works only two brief sentences remain, and 
whose views are best known through his follower, the “laughing 
philosopher,’ Democritus of Abdera in Thrace, the birthplace of 
Protagoras. 

9. The gist of pre-Socratic thought on life and the world can- 
' not be condensed satisfactorily into a few paragraphs. But clearly 
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the early thinkers of Greece were striving to solve great problems 
before the preliminary problems had been solved, before adequate 
observations had been made or suitable instruments had been pre- 
pared. Their studies had shght connection with ordinary life, though 
Xenophanes and Democritus pronounce admirable maxims. The 
great achievement of Socrates, as Cicero declared (Tusc. v. 4. 10), 
was in bringing Philosophy down from the skies to dwell among 
men: Socrates autem primus Philosophiam devocavit e 
caelo, et in urbibus conlocavit, et in domus etiam intro- 
duxit et coégit de vita et moribus rebusque bonis et 
malis quaerere. In his youth Socrates seems to have been inter- 
ested in the problems of natural science (Phaedo 96 a), but he was 
dissatisfied with the failure to attain any definite result. Xenophon 
(see Mem. i. 1. 14 f.) says that Socrates called attention to the wide 
difference of opinion between the Monists and the Atomists, between 
Heraclitus, who asserted that all things were in motion, and Zeno 
who argued that nothing could move, and to the lack of practical 
results attained by the physicists; and he gives a list of the themes 
which most interested Socrates, — what is pious, what is impious, 
what is bravery, what is a city, etc. The answers to these last ques- 
tions would affect immediately the life of men. The Xenophontic 
Socrates was intensely pragmatic, to use a modern term. Though 
his discussions were theoretical, each had a practical bearing. On 
the other hand, no more than a modern scientist would Plato have 
accepted as valid the criticism of lack of tangible results. The study 
of astronomy is not useless because our knowledge does not enable 
“us to regulate the movements of the heavenly bodies, nor can we 
condemn a science as hopeless because its doctors disagree. 

10. The inquiries of the philosophers with regard to the universe 
were considered by some to have atheistic tendencies, since in early 
times the Greeks were prone to assign every natural phenomenon to 
divine agency. The question at the opening of the dad is charac- 
teristic: “Who brought the two together in strife?” So in the 
Clouds, when:the Aristophanic Socrates is made to deny the exist- 
ence of Zeus, old Phidippides promptly replies, “ Why, who sends 
rain, then ?”-—implying the necessity of a personal agent. The 
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scientists left to the gods much less to do than the divinities had 
done, according to the old beliefs, and thus in a measure they seemed 
to do away with the gods. Socrates appears to speak as if the theory 
were absurd that the sun is a stone, and the moon is earth (Ap. 26 d), 
but he is speaking playfully in this passage. How far he agreed 
with Anaxagoras, no one can say, but he was probably not behind 
the best physicists of his time. 

11. Just as iAdcodos was chosen at first, doubtless, as a more 
modest epithet than codds, so Sophist seems to have meant originally 
a secker after wisdom, as a Hellenist is one who walks in the ways 
of the Hellenes, or speaks their language. In the early part of the 
fifth century B.c., the word had no unpleasant associations, as it 
appears in literature; certainly it did not have the special meaning 
of “ captious or fallacious reasoner.” The Titan Prometheus is called 
a sophist (contriver, Aesch. Prom. 62). The term was applied to all 
poets and musicians (Athenaeus 632c). The Seven Sages were 
called sophists by the orator Isocrates (xv. 235). The historian 
Herodotus calls Solon and Pythagoras sophists. Not only the 
comic poet Aristophanes but also the orator Aeschines (i. 173) calls 
Socrates a sophist, and doubtless public opinion justified this epithet. 
In a notable chapter of his History of Greece, Grote showed that the 
sophists had been maligned, — that they formed a profession rather 
than a sect, with varied aims and tastes and methods. They were 
the only professional teachers in Greece above the grade of the ele- 
mentary schools, and the dignity of their position is shown by their 
association with the best men of the state. The enormous develop- 
ment of the democratic states of Greece in culture, wealth, and 
power gave new importance to the arts which fitted men for leader- 
ship. The difference between the rhetoricians and the sophists does 
not seem to have been great or clear, though some of the rhetori- 
clans are represented as despising the sophists. In a-playful passage 
of the Gorgias, Socrates says that the art of the sophist is related 
to that of the legislator as the art of the rhetorician is to that of the 
judge (Gorg. 465). Some of the rhetoricians were inclined to in- 
clude all learning in their art. If they were to teach their pupils to 
speak they must give them some knowledge of the matters on which 
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they were to speak; and if a man was to be ready, like Gorgias, at 
a moment’s notice to speak on any subject, he must know something 
about everything. In other words, according to its votaries, rhetoric 
included all other arts and should be the queen of all. This was 
essentially the claim which was made by the sophists for their art. 
Both rhetoricians and sophists took pay for their instruction, and 
both sought to fit their pupils for public life in Greece. So far as 
this is concerned, scholars of to-day cannot criticise them. But the 
sophists, like the rhetoricians, gave more attention to manner than 
to matter. The chief end of both was to persuade, to please, and to 
teach how to please. In general they worked for immediate results, 
and cared less for objective truth than for the subjective appearance 
of truth, — less to be right than to seem right. To win the suit in 
the court and to gain the majority of votes in the public Assembly 
were the ends at which rhetoric aimed, and the sophists were satis- 
fied with teaching the code of morality which existed in Greece. 
They sought for it no higher or firmer basis than its approval by 
the people. “Man was the measure of all things” according to 
Protagoras, and,as in the old Homeric days, custom made right. To 
them justice was what seemed just to the masses who had never 
seen justice itself. Their discussions tended to give skill in dialec- 
tics rather than to rouse men to search for truth. But we must 
remember that we have no picture of the work of the Sophists from 
one of their own number. The student of Plato needs to bear in 
mind that Gorgias and Protagoras would have appeared to posterity 
in a better light if they themselves had composed the dialogues in 
which they are presented. 

12. Protagoras of Abdera in Thrace, Prodicus of Ceos, and Hippias 
of Elis are the best known of the sophists in the narrower sense. 
Gorgias of Leontini in Sicily and Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, 
opposite Byzantium, were rhetoricians of high importance in the 
development of the art of oratory, but were often classed with the 
sophists. Whether Euenus of Paros (Ap. 20 b) was more of a poet 
or a sophist, we cannot say. These all were contemporaries of 
Socrates, — Protagoras and Gorgias being about ten years older 
than he. Though from different lands, all found Athens their most 
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pleasant and profitable place of sojourn. Nowhere else was so much 
interest shown in their displays of technical skill. Protagoras, as 
we learn from the Platonic dialogue called by his name (817 c), 
frankly called himself a sophist, and according to Aristotle (Lhet. 
1402 a 25) did not shrink from saying that he “made the worse 
appear the better reason.” He might be called the earhest Greek 
grammarian, for he was the first, so far as we know, to observe crit- 
ically the genders of nouns and the tenses of verbs. The first dis- 
tinction of Greek verbal moods of which we learn is his criticism on 
the first verse of Homer’s liad, — phvw dede, Ged, —- where he said 
the optative should have been used, to express a wish, a prayer, not 
a command, which might not be addressed to a divinity. Prodicus, 
on the other hand, was something of a lexicographer, being particu- 
larly nice in his choice of words, and studying to distinguish appar- 
ent synonyms. Hippias claimed encyclopedic knowledge, and, like 
Gorgias, allowed his hearers to choose the theme on which he should 
speak. He was an astronomer, also, and a diplomat. And once he 
appeared at Olympia in array which was all the work of his own 
hands: he had made his ring, and engraved the seal; he had made 
his strigil and oil-flask, and his shoes, and had woven his clothing, 
—ineluding a belt which was woven in an intricate Persian pattern. 
Gorgias came to Athens first as an ambassador from Leontini, in 
A427 B.c., and his eloquence aroused enthusiastic admiration. That 
Gorgias not only composed such florid rhetorical exercises as are 
extant in his Helene and Palamedes, but also discussed ethical 
themes, is shown by the question of Meno, the Thessalian, addressed 
to Socrates on the remark that he had never met any one who knew 
what virtue is, —“ Did you not meet Gorgias when he was here, and 
did he not seem to you to know what virtue is?” (Meno 71c). In 
the Protagoras (812 a), the youthful Hippocrates, who is greatly 
interested in Protagoras, and earnestly wishes to learn from him, 
is represented as blushing at the thought of himself becoming a pro- 
fessional sophist. His admiration for the master shows that he 
shrinks from becoming a technical sophist chiefly because of the 
Athenian prejudice against any occupation of wage-earners. The 
Athenians did not distinguish very clearly and broadly, for instance, 
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between the social position and pay of a sculptor and those of 
an ordinary stone-cutter. British society of a century ago could 
show analogous prejudices against trade and the profession of a 
physician. 

13. No name of classical antiquity is better known to modern 
readers than that of Socrates, and his face and form were very 
familiar to the populace at Athens. He was constantly to be seen 
in public places, where he would meet as many young men as pos- 
sible,’ and he attracted attention apart from his words and his dress. 
He was not possessed of ideal Greek beauty. He was rather short, 
and had a bald head, a pot-belly, a broad flat nose, prominent eyes, 
and large lips. Alcibiades (see Symp. 215 b) compares him to such 
a figure of Silenus as was often sold as a shrine at the statuary 
shops, —a satyr in form, but when opened disclosing a beautiful 
figure of a divinity. His baldness was concealed by no hat, and he 
wore but a single garment, and went barefoot in both summer and 
winter, — though on occasion he would go to a feast in the garb of 
a gentleman. He did not object to good food or to good clothes, but 
he was satisfied with what was convenient. He was neither a medi- 
aeval saint nor a Hebrew prophet. One evening, according to an anec- 
dote, he was observed to be strolling on the street, and was asked 
what he was doing; he rephed that he was collecting sauce for sup- 
per, le. he was getting an appetite which should serve as sauce. His 
physical powers were unusual, as is shown clearly by the account of 
his behavior on the campaign in Thrace (see Symp. 219 e), where 
his comrades watched him stand a whole night through, in medita- 
tion on some problem which had come before his mind, and where 
his bare feet seemed to be less disturbed by snow and ice than were 
the feet of his comrades, though these were well encased in cloths 
and skins. According to Alcibiades, he could drink more wine than 
any one else without being affected by it. Socrates was fortunate in 
his powers of physical endurance, and he adapted himself easily to 
all circumstances and all persons. Probably Diogenes the cynic re- 
garded himself as a true follower of Socrates in his disregard of the 
courtesies and decencies of life, and Epicurus found in the sayings 

1 Ap. 17 c, Xen. Mem. i. 1. 10. 
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of Socrates what agreed with his ideas of pleasure, while Plato, keep- 
ing the golden mean, was sure that he was maintaining the spirit of 
his master in his beautiful mansion. 

14. Of the family of Socrates we hear very little. He once speaks 
of himself as of the family of Daedalus, but jestingly, simply as a 
stone-cutter or sculptor, in which occupation he followed his father 
Sophroniscus, who was a friend of Lysimachus, son of Aristides the 
Just, and so of good connections. His mother, Phaenarete, was a 
midwife, and he compares with her employment his own work in 
assisting at the birth of ideas. How long he practiced his profession 
or trade of sculptor, no one knows, for Plato and Xenophon never 
make him refer to his early life. In it he gained no special repute, 
and we do not know even whether we should call him a stone-cutter 
or a sculptor. He nowhere claims or shows special artistic tastes or 
powers, nor even special fondness for illustrations drawn from the 
occupation of sculptor. So he mentions none of his own works of 
this kind. At the entrance to the Athenian Acropolis, Pausanias, in 
the time of Hadrian, saw a group of draped Graces, said to be the work 
of Socrates, son of Sophroniscus. Such a group has been found at 
Athens, but of an earlier period, so that the conjecture is offered 
that either the group was wrongly ascribed to Socrates, or perhaps 
he made a copy of the work which has been preserved.! We should 
be greatly interested to know what part, if any, he had in the sculp- 
tures of the Parthenon or in the exquisite carving of the Erechtheum. 
The Parthenon was completed when he was thirty-one years old, and 
most of the young stone-cutters of Athens in his time must have 
had part in this work. 

15. At the time of his trial, in the spring of 399 8.c., Socrates 
was seventy years of age (Ap. 17d). So he was born in 469 B.c., — 
ten years after the battle of Plataea, three years after Aeschylus 
presented his play of the Persians, and eleven years before Aeschy- 
lus presented his dgamemnon. He was in the strength of his young 
manhood at the time when Pericles was at the height of his influ- 
ence and Athens enjoyed her greatest glory of power. We learn 
that he was at the siege of Potidaea (about 432 3.c.), where he 


1 See Frazer, Pausanias ii, p. 268. 
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saved the life of Alcibiades; in the battle of Amphipolis, ten years 
later; and in the battle at Delium, 424 p.c. (Symp. 221 a). Alci- 
biades said that the prize for bravery which was awarded to him- 
self was deserved by Socrates, and that Socrates’s manner on the 
retreat from Delium was just that which was his wont on the streets 
of Athens. Doubtless Socrates had part in many another military 
affair of the early ten years of the Peloponnesian War, but the 
records of this military service are lost. 

16. The name of Socrates’s wife, Xanthippe, is familiar to all. 
They had three sons (Ap. 34 d, Phaedo 116 b), — Lamprocles, Soph- 
roniscus (named for the grandfather), and Menexenus, of whom the 
two latter were still children at the death of their father. Of these 
sons nothing is known, except that (according to Xenophon, Mem. 
ii. 2), Lamprocles could not endure his mother’s temper, and was 
rebuked for this by Socrates, with a reminder of all that Xanthippe 
had done and borne for him in the past, as well as of her undoubted 
present love for her child. Nothing is known of Xanthippe’s family, 
either. She was much younger than her husband, as 1s made certain 
by the age of her children at his death, and clearly she was not in 
sympathy with his vocation. Probably they were not married in 
423 n.c., or Aristophanes would have delighted in introducing her 
in his comedy of the Clouds. Not understanding his search for 
truth, and seeing clearly that he had abandoned his work as a statu- 
ary and that he delighted in spending his time with idlers in the 
market-place, she, ike many others, thought him to be a lazy loafer, 
and was impatient that he did not work as a craftsman and make 
better provision for his family. In the Symposium of Xenophon 
(ii. 10) she is said to have the worst temper of all the women in the 
world. That she was the second wife of Socrates, is very probable. 
Unsupported tradition spoke of Socrates as marrying Myrto, daugh- 
ter or granddaughter of Aristides the Just, for his second wife. Pos- 
sibly Myrto may have been his first wife, and on her death he may 
have married Xanthippe, but of this no exact record remains. What 
became of Xanthippe and the children on his death is not known. 
Doubtless Crito, Plato, and his other friends cared for them (cf. 
Crito 54 a). 
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17. Of the time when Socrates abandoned his craft, no indication 
is found. That he was interested in philosophical speculations in 
his youth, we should be ready to believe even without the express 
statements that he talked with Parmenides on the latter’s visit to 
Athens, and that he early had a great desire to learn the cause of 
natural phenomena. We read of no young men as specially asso- 
ciated with him before Critias and Alcibiades. Critias took no 
prominent part in Athenian politics until the latter half of the Pel- 
oponnesian War, but then became the leader of the Thirty Tyrants, 
so that we may suppose him to have been no older than Alcibiades, 
who was born about the middle of the fifth century p.c. So these 
two hardly came into connection with him before about 435 B.c. 
See § 28. But for the last thirty years of his life, at least, Socrates: 
seems to have had no visible means of support. In a conversa- 
tion reported by Xenophon, he estimates his property as worth 
about five minas,—in round terms $100 of silver, but with the pur- 
chasing power of about $500 in our time. He earnestly repudiates 
the charge of taking money in return for his instruction, but he 
must have received gifts from his friends. Huis only other source of 
income during the later years of his life, so far as we can see, was 
the insignificant fees for service as juryman, since fees for attend- 
ance on meetings of the popular Assembly seem to have been given 
first after the Peloponnesian War. For a tenth of one year, he was 
one of the prytanes, and received a drachma a day, but in purchas- 
ing power this amounted to little more than a modern dollar. A 
possible interpretation of the opening of his speech would de- 
clare that he had not served as juryman at all, -— but we see no 
reason why he should have avoided this service, although his state- 
ment is more impressive if we suppose that he was a complete 
stranger to the manner of speaking in court. 

18. That Socrates was a brave and faithful citizen-soldier in time 
of war, we have seen. The only office of state that he ever held was 
that of senator, for one year (Ap. 32 b). In this office he had occa- 
sion to show his firm fidelity. He happened to be the presiding 
officer of the people on the day when (led by demagogues) popular 
indignation was roused against the naval commanders at Arginusae. 
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These had gained a notable victory over the Spartan enemy, yet 
(prevented by a storm, as they said) had not taken up the dead bodies 
for burial, and the masses desired to sentence these commanders to 
death, —a trebly irregular procedure. In spite of the noisy threats 
‘of the people, Socrates refused to put the question to a vote. In the 
Apology, Socrates distinctly declares that a man at Athens who works 
for the good of the people must labor in private rather than in pub- 
lic, — thus he excuses himself for taking no part in the public deliber- 
ations of the Assembly. In the Republic and the Gorgias he argues 
at length to the same end. 

19. The fact that Socrates remained in Athens during the eight 
months’ rule of the Thirty Tyrants (405-404 B.c.), doubtless was used 
against him at his trial to prove that he was not a true friend of the 
democracy, the established government at Athens, and was brought 
into connection with his frank criticisms of the constitution of the 
State, in particular the use of the lot for the selection of public 
officers, and with the fact that Critias the leader of the Thirty 
Tyrants had been a follower of his. But Socrates at the time of 
the Thirty was sixty-five years old, and cannot have been of much 
importance as a hoplite. To say, as some have said, that Socrates 
criticised the principles of the democracy, but the leaders of the 
oligarchy, is epigrammatic, but not based on a firm foundation. 

20. The religion of Athens was a state religion, and ritualistic 
rather than ethical. It was in charge of officials who were selected 
for no special holiness of character or spiritual ambitions, but simply 
for excellence as administrators. The religious function was to them 
much like any other public function, particularly since the Athenians 
were a very pious people and were inclined to consecrate secular 
affairs. That the dramatic representations and the athletic games 
were parts of religious festivals is well known. No body of dog- 
matic theology existed. The question of orthodoxy or heterodoxy 
was not raised. Sacrifices were to be paid to the gods after the man- 
ner of the fathers, and with this the requirements of religion were 
satisfied. In this matter, according to both Xenophon and Plato, 
Socrates was punctilious. Xenophon says that Socrates often was 
seen sacrificing on the public altars of the city, and often sacrificed 
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at home. So in the charge that Socrates does not believe in the gods 
in which the city believes, but in other new divinities (Ap. 24 b), 
the stress must have been laid on the former rather than on the lat- 
ter clause. ‘The introduction of a new divinity might be unpopular, 
—the worship of Mithras never gained such a footing in Athens as 
in Rome, — but it does not seem to have been illegal, if it did not 
interfere with any established worship. 

21. Socrates at times seems to speak as a monotheist, of God. 
More often he uses the language of his contemporaries, and speaks 
of the gods. Sometimes the change from the singular to the plural 
is made in a single sentence. God, deity, and the gods are equivalent 
terms to him. He did not accept the current myths with regard to 
Zeus, Cronus, and the rest of the Olympian company, in the sense 
in which the people generally believed them. For instance, he re- 
fused to believe that the gods ever warred against each other, and 
that Zeus dethroned his father Cronus. Such stories he considered 
both blasphemous against the gods and injurious to the persons who 
believed them. The gods, he said, were good and truthful, and never 
could be the cause of evil, nor would they deceive men. In behalf of 
the gods, he was ready to surrender part of their power, and not to 
claim omnipotence for them, rather than to allow that evil could 
proceed from them. His disparaging words of the current stories of 
the gods, however, may have been understood by the masses as 
spoken disparagingly of the gods themselves. But his simple confi- 
dence in the gods was complete and unfailing. He believed that a 
good man is ever under the special care of the gods, and that no 
ill can befall him either in life or in death. The question of life or 
death was not a very serious matter for him then, since he was not to 
be separated from the loving presence of the gods. This confidence 
may account for the tone of the Apology, which is lighter than we 
should expect in the speech of a man on trial for his hfe. 

22. On the daruomov of Socrates many treatises have been written. 
The reader should remember (what is often forgotten) that this 
word is strictly an adjective and not equivalent to demon or dai 
pov, —a personality. From his boyhood Socrates was conscious of a, 
divine influence within him, frequently checking him, even in minor 
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matters, when he was about to act wrongly or unwisely, but never 
urging him forward. He calls it a voice (dwvy 31d, cf. 40 b) from 
the gods. His accuser seems to have made his language concerning 
it the ground for the charge of introducing new divinities! Zeller 
calls it “a profound sense of a not uncommon phenomenon.” 

23. The earliest definite date that can be set for Socrates’s stim- 
ulating intercourse with young men is shortly before the death of 
Pericles (429 B.c.), if the story told by Xenophon is authentic 
(Mem. 1. 2.40). The youthful Alcibiades, then a ward of Pericles, 
engaged his guardian in a discussion on law, in which he entangled 
him in inconsistencies, until Pericles laughed and said that he too 
was skilled in that sort of discussion when he was young, and en- 
joyed it then. Alcibiades, we are told, finding himself superior in 
dialectics to the greatest statesman of Athens, no longer thought it 
necessary to follow Socrates. Plato, however, represents Alcibiades 
as a warm admirer of Socrates more than a dozen years later, just 
before the Sicilian Expedition (Symp. 215 a). Of the relations 
between Socrates and Critias much less is said, and these clearly 
were not friends at the time of the rule of the Thirty. 

24. Socrates distinctly disavowed being any man’s teacher (Ap. 
33a); and never spoke of his pupils, but of his associates (ot 
cuvovres). He undertook to give no instruction, and disclaimed the 
possession of any worthy knowledge. In this lay his trony, —he 
claiming to possess less than he really had. His method was not to 
impart information so much as to rouse his interlocutor to seek this 
information for himself; by no means to answer the question and 
solve the difficulty for his friend, but to show him the importance of 
the question, and to indicate the method by which the problem might 
be solved. Thus he stimulated and guided thought, but did not teach 
in the technical sense; he never declared dogmatically what he had 
learned. He formulated no system of ethics or metaphysics. In 


1 cava Sayudvia May be only new things about the divinities, but it was likely 
to be understood in the other way. The fact that this voice operated only to 
check from action separates it widely from such visions as those of Joan of Arc, 
with which it has been compared. The little which Plato says of it isin marked 
contrast with the space given to it in later discussions. 
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stimulating men to attain knowledge he must convince them not 
only that it was worth having, but also that they lacked it. How 
should a man strive to gain what he believes himself to possess ? 
So Socrates went about the city, — wherever he would meet men, in 
a city where men spent their time in hearing and telling new things, 
—and by asking simple questions, which seemed easily answered, 
‘on familiar subjects, engaged men in conversations which ended in 
proving that they did not know what they had the reputation of 
knowing and what they ought to know. Doubtless many Athenians 
considered Socrates not only a lazy, trifling loafer, but also an ill- 
bred, exceedingly disagreeable man. They thought his conversations 
only a logomachy, a game of draughts with words for counters. He 
led the conversation to matters in which they were obliged to con- 
tradict themselves or to make admissions against their self-esteem. 
But he never wearied men by lectures of his own. In the Platonic 
dialogues, Socrates is always represented as treating the conclusions 
reached as attained in the conversation by his friend, with whom he 
is talking, rather than by himself. The two are seeking for truth 
together, as comrades. In the Republic they are compared to hunters 
in a thicket, with the hare hidden under a bush. Elsewhere Socrates’s 
office, as we have seen, is chiefly to assist at the birth of ideas, aid- 
ing in the expression of what is in his friend’s mind, and treating 
the new idea properly, when once it is expressed. So, in the Meno, 
by skillful questions he draws from a slave who knows nothing of 
mathematics the proof of the proposition that the square described 
on the diagonal of a square is equal to the sum of the squares 
described on two sides. The Platonic Socrates shows unfailing 
courtesy and tact in his discussions, avoiding all personalities. He 
may attract attention by an enigmatic statement or a paradox, but 
he never puzzles for long at a time. His humor is marked; in the 
Phaedo we are told that on the last day of his life his friends were 
“now weeping and now laughing.” He is watchful of opportunities 
to introduce important discussions. The opening of the Phaedo, 
which forms a background or setting for the dialogue, shows that 
the associates of Socrates did not gather on the last day of his life 
to discuss the doctrine of the immortality of the soul, but simply as 
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sympathetic friends. Step by step, however, by natural transitions, 
we are led to the philosophical discussion. Similarly at the opening of 
the Republic the company comes to the home of Polemarchus for din- 
ner, but gradually the conversation is led to the theme of justice, and 
then to the ideal State. But the tact of the Platonic Socrates restrains 
him from introducing abstruse themes at the banquet of Agatho. 

25. Socrates was interested in all matters of human thought, but 
we have no reason to doubt Xenophon’s statement that his chief 
interest was in questions which directly pertained to man. What- 
ever might be the starting-point of a discussion, the conclusion was 
apt to be a practical application to the life of the interlocutor, 
whether or not he was doing his full duty (Laches 187 e). Thus the 
Gorgias begins with a talk on rhetoric, but it closes with a discus- 
sion of the question which is the best life to lead, —a life of truth 
and justice, even with suffering, or a life of false pretense and 
injustice, even with power. 

26. The most noted of Socrates’s followers were Alcibiades and 
Critias, and emphasis was laid upon this in support of the charge 
that he corrupted the youth... Of these, Critias, as Xenophon says, 
was the most bloodthirsty and avaricious of the leaders of the oli- 
garchy, while Alcibiades was the most arbitrary, willful, and violent 
of the leaders of the democracy, —a veritable young lion, whom 
Athens had reared but could not tame. The two other followers of 
Socrates whom we know best, and through whom we learn most 
directly of their master, were Plato and Xenophon — both appar- 
ently of like age, but not sympathetic by nature. The practical 
Xenophon found little for which he cared in Plato’s poetic trans- 
cendentalism, and Plato probably thought Xenophon hopelessly com- 
monplace. Plato does not mention Xenophon in his dialogues, and 
Xenophon names Plato but once, and that incidentally. We may 
count ourselves happy in having accounts of Socrates from two 
points of view. Scholars have compared these two pictures with the 
different representations of the Saviour in the gospels of St. Mark 
and St. John. 


1 Cf. duets, @ dvdpes AOnvator, Swxpdrnv wev rov cogicrhy drexrelvare bru Kpuriay 
épdyn wemadevkws, va TOv Tpidxovra T&v rov Shpov catahvodvrwy, Aeschines i. 178. 
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27. That the Apology was composed soon after the death of 
Socrates, is a natural supposition, since then it would receive partic- 
ular attention from others and the subject filled Plato’s own mind. 
An indication of the speedy publication of the Apology is found 
also in the fact that Socrates is made to predict to those who voted 
for his condemnation, that after his death many would follow hin, 
and rebuke them for paying more attention to wealth and power and 
reputation than to virtue and their own souls, —a prediction which 
was not fulfilled, and certainly would not have been invented later. 
Scholars have never agreed as to the part which Plato had in this 
work, — whether in writing it he aimed to be merely an accurate 
reporter of Socrates’s words, or rather to present such a speech as 
Socrates might have made, or to give a free report of the speech. 
Distinctly in favor of the first view is the fact that Plato tells his 
reader that he was present at the trial (Ap. 34a, 38 b), while he 
says that he was not with Socrates on the last day of his life, in the 
prison (Phaedo 59b). This mention of himself here is the more 
noticeable since only in these passages does he name himself at all. 
If Plato was simply imitating the style of his master’s conversa- 
tions, he certainly succeeded in introducing the dialogue-manner 
throughout, with colloquial freedom in the change of grammatical 
constructions and in failure to complete sentences. Another indica- 
tion that the Apology is an accurate report of the speech which was 
actually delivered, is the fact that in the Apology Socrates ascribes 
the popular prejudice against himself largely to his followers’ hold- 
ing dialogues with men, after his own manner, trying to show them 
that they did not know what they thought they knew, — with no 
word of intimation that he had endeavored to stop this practice 
(Ap. 23 c),-— while both Xenophon in the Memorabilia (1. 2. 17) 
and the Platonic Socrates in the Republic (539 b) admit explicitly 
that young men should not be encouraged in such disputations, and 
their principles should be well fixed before such edge-tools were fur- 
nished them as Socrates put into their hands. If the Apology had 
been written as late as the Republic, and out of his own head, Plato 
would not have thought it necessary to say anything here of the 
disputations of the pupils of Socrates. 
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28. Plato was of a wealthy and aristocratic family, claiming 
descent through his father from Codrus, the last of the line of kings 
of Athens. His father was <Avisto. This was the short form of 
Aristocles, the name of Aristo’s father, and the name which was 
given to our philosopher in his infancy; the name Plato is said to 
have been given him later from-the breadth (wAarvs) either of his 
chest, of his forehead, or of his style. His mother was Perictione, 
sister of Charmides and cousin of Critias. Of his parents, nothing 
further is known. Aristo seems to have been dead at the time of 
Socrates’s trial, for in the Apology (34 a) Adimantus is referred to as 
the older representative, who might be expected to look after the 
best interests of his brother Plato. 

29. Most of the stories about Plato’s youth seem but fables. His 
birth was probably in 427 n.c., though some authorities would set it 
two years earlier. He may have been born on the seventh day of 
the month Thargelion (about May 26), —that was Apollo’s day. 
As an Athenian of military age, at the time when Athens most 
needed men, we may assume that he served in her armies. But we 
do not know which side he took in the conflict between the Thirty 
Tyrants and the party of the democracy. Since his mother’s brother 
Charmides and her cousin Critias were leaders of the Thirty, Plato’s 
remaining in Athens would have been natural. That he was not 
ashamed of his connection with these kinsmen, is clear from the 
parts which he assigns to them in his dialogues, naming a dialogue 
after each. The fate of these men may have had something to 
do with Plato’s disgust for political life at Athens. The youth- 
ful Plato is said to have distinguished himself in gymnastics, 
and even to have entered the Isthmian games in competition for 
a prize. Entirely probable is another story,—that he had ambi- 
tions as a poet, and desired particularly to distinguish himself 
in tragedy. 

30. The occasion and eircumstances of Plato’s meeting with 
Socrates are unknown. We suppose Plato to have been twenty- 
eight years old at the time of his master’s death. Very probably 
he joined the company of Socrates’s followers when he was twenty 
years of age; but in the next eight years of intercourse with Socrates, 
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many and serious interruptions to the philosophical discussions must 
have been caused by the wars and disorders of the land. 

31. The influence of the master upon the pupil is best shown by 
the reverence which Plato continued to show to the memory of Soc- 
rates during the more than half a century of his life which remained 
after Socrates’s death. That the pupil should continue for fifty years 
to give his teacher credit for all his best thoughts, shows that Plato 
ever looked upon his scheme of philosophy as only a development of 
what he had learned from Socrates. Only in one of his very latest 
works, the Laws, and in two of his minor works, the Sophistes and 
the Politicus, does he fail to make Socrates the leading speaker in 
his dialogues,! while he keeps himself entirely in the background, 
never speaking in his own person. 

32. On the death of Socrates, in the spring of 399 z.c., Plato left 
Athens, and, after a sojourn of uncertain length in Megara, went to 
Egypt. That he derived knowledge of mathematics, astronomy, and 
philosophy from the ancient learning of the Egyptians, has often 
been supposed, but without either external or internal evidence. 
From Egypt, Plato seems to have returned to Athens, and to have 
begun his work as a teacher, first In a gymnasium (of Academus), 
and then in his own neighboring garden, — the “ grove of Academe.” 
Plato thrice visited Sicily, and was intimately associated with both the 
elder and the younger Dionysius, tyrants of Syracuse. But he seems 
to have offended the one and to have wearied the other, and from 
each visit he returned to his work at Athens, where he died in 347 z.c. 

33. Of Plato’s life and work as a teacher we have no authentic 
detailed picture. He lived apart from the active life of the city. 
His master had frequented the “full market-place,” as well as the 
palaestra, but Plato was not seen by the banks and in the saddlers’ 
shops. He was soon surrounded by a group of earnest students. 
That his instruction was chiefly in the form of Socratic dialogues 
may be inferred from the disparaging remarks made in his written | 
works about harangues. 

1 In the Parmenides, which in form is the report of a conversation held in 


the time of Socrates’s young-manhood, Socrates appears only as introducing the 
discussion, 
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34, Before the law, Plato’s “School,” the “Academy,” was a 
religious corporation,! formed for the worship of the Muses and 
Apollo. Corporation law was fully developed at Athens, but this 
seems to have been the earliest philosophical school to be so incor- 
porated. The members of the School, as of other religious associa- 
tions, had many common meals, but how frequently is unknown. 
The expenses of the association were probably borne in common, 
but nothing indicates that Plato received any salary or fees. He 
probably had much of Socrates’s dislike of receiving pay for giving 
advice as to virtue, and much of the old Athenian gentleman’s preju- 
dice against taking pay for any service. He would not become a 
hireling (ytcOw7rds). We know Plato as a writer, and think of him as 
such. But, although his artistic powers naturally sought expression 
in the publication of finished works of literature, he was primarily 
a teacher. In his day few books were written to be read. The writ- 
ten copies of the tragedies of Aeschylus and Sophocles served at 
first chiefly to assist and correct the memory. The Sophists lectured, 
rather than wrote for publication. Socrates himself never wrote any- 
thing in the way of literature, and cared much more for the living 
word of personal intercourse than for the more formal and exact 
written statement which could answer no questions. Plato himself, 
though the unrivaled master of one branch of literature, calls the 
writing of treatises a kind of play (aasdia). 

39. The story of Socrates’s life and work does not prepare us for 
the manner of his death. Prosecuted in his old age, on a most seri- 
ous charge, he was, after a legal trial, sentenced to death. And this 
was done, not during any oligarchical or democratic reign of terror, 
but at the very time when everybody was admiring the moderate 
spirit of the newly-restored Athenian democracy, after the depo- 
sition of the Thirty Tyrants by Thrasybulus. 

36. In the spring of 399 B.c., when Socrates had reached the age 
of threescore years and ten (Ap. 17d), Meletus, seconded by Any- 
tus and Lyco, came forward with his accusation. In Plato’s Huthy- 
phro Meletus is described as an insignificant youth, and in the 


1 Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Antigonos von Karystos, Excurs 2, 1881; Zie- 
barth, Das griechische V ereinswesen, 1896, p. 71. 
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Apology he is treated with a measure of contempt. He was the son 
of an unimportant tragic poet, and is said to have been irritated by 
Socrates’s criticisms of the poets (Ap. 22a, 28e). He led the prose- 
cution, the other two being technically his cvy#yopo. The substantial 
man of the three, however, was Anytus (4p. 29 c, 31a), who had 
property and had repeatedly served as general of the Athenian armies. 
At this time he was popular because of his recent activity in expell- 
ing the Thirty Tyrants. His bitterness was uncompromising toward 
all sophists, and according to an anonymous ancient writer he was 
particularly irritated by Socrates’s criticism of his putting his son 
into his works as a tanner, when the youth was capable of better 
things ([Xen.] dp. 29). Of Lyco, little is known. He was charged 
by Eupolis, the comic poet, with being of foreign extraction, and his 
wife was ridiculed by the same poet. His poverty and effeminacy 
were referred to by the comic poet Cratinus, but he is named by 
Aristophanes (Wasps 1301) with Antiphon, Phrynichus, and other 
noted aristocrats. 

37. The formal terms of the indictment submitted by Meletus to 
the dpywv Bacirevs, whose jurisdiction covered all cases involving 
religion, were: “Socrates is guilty of not believing in the gods be- 
heved in by the state, and of introducing other new divinities. More- 
over, he is guilty of corrupting the youth. The penalty proposed is 
death.” This was an indictment for an offense against the state; so 
it was technically a ypady (public suit), and, as further qualified by 
the specific charges, it was a ypady docBeias (4 public suit on the 
ground of imprety). 

38. As to the negative clause of the first count (ots pév modus 
voile. Geovs ov voui{wv), it certainly is difficult to see any fact to 
justify? such an accusation, inasmuch as Socrates expressly recog- 
nized the law of the land (vopos wéAews) as the final arbiter in all 
that concerned the worship of the gods, and himself scrupulously 
observed all its requirements. The terms of the second and affirma- 
tive clause (€repa dé Kawa Sarpova ecionyovpevos) refer to the much- 
mooted dsapovnov, — the mysterious communication from God to 
Socrates. The first count probably was introduced as a foil to the 
second, and was primarily intended as a means for giving a legal 
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foothold to the suit. For among all known provisions of Athenian 
law there is none under which Socrates could have been prosecuted 
on the second count (adic S& Kai Tods véouvs diapOeipwv). This view 
is confirmed by the difficulty which even the Thirty Tyrants had in 
interfering officially with Socrates’s dealings with young men. They 
had to pass a special law for the purpose, and that law was doubt- 
less abolished when the democracy was restored. At all events, in 
the accuser’s mind the second count was the most important. We 
remember the prejudices of Anytus, and recall the fact that he was 
still smarting under Socrates’s sharp criticism of the way in which 
he educated his son. The accuser urged that Alcibiades and Critias, 
notorious scourges of the body politic, were for some time the com- 
panions of Socrates. And, though Xenophon has abundantly shown 
the injustice of remembering this against Socrates, the judges could 
not forget it. The memory of these men’s crimes was still fresh, 
and every one was inclined to mistrust the man to whose teaching 
many attributed the misdeeds which had so lately made life un- 
bearable. This teaching they were therefore determined to stop. 
Xenophon himself at this time may have served as an example of 
Socrates’s evil influence. Having joined the expedition of Cyrus 
the Younger, a friend of Sparta, against King Artaxerxes, who was 
an ally of Athens, he was already virtually an exile from Athens. 

39. Socrates met the charge, and appeared before the court, with 
a calm and unruffled spirit. His inward monitor had checked him 
from preparing a formal speech in his own defense, and he held 
that he had made the best preparation to meet the charges by doing 
his duty and shunning evil during all his life. According to Cicero 
and Diogenes Laértius, the orator Lysias composed a speech for him 
to deliver at this time, but Socrates declined to use it,—1t was a 
good speech, he said, but it did not fit him. Socrates made no 
“apology” in the English sense. He set forth the reasons for his 
reputation as a wise man, and for the prejudice against him, of 
which he was well aware. Then he showed that Meletus had no 


1 Cf, ‘‘ But when they deliver you up, take no thought how or what ye shall 
speak : for it shall be given you in that same hour what ye shall speak,”’ 
St. Matthew x. 19. 
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technical right to bring the charge against him, and that the charge 
was unreasonable in itself and untrue. He refused to follow the 
custom of the time, to which even Pericles had yielded, and implore 
the favor of the judges. He spoke to them not as a prisoner at the 
bar to the men who have his life in their hands, but as a master to 
men whom he has a right to criticise and rebuke. He told them that 
he made his defense not on his own account, as some might suppose, 
but on their account, — in order that they might not put to death 
the chief benefactor of the city, whom God had given to them, and 
whose like they would not easily find again. He asked for no favor. 

40. And so it came to pass that the judges brought in the verdict 
of “guilty,” but by no large majority (Ap. 86a). In cases of this 
nature the law did not fix the penalty beforehand, and Socrates had 
still the right of rating his guilt at his own price, dvrireuaoOat, his 
accuser having proposed, ripaéoOa, the penalty of death. Just as in 
his plea Socrates had disdained the ordinary means of working upon 
the feelings of the court by tears and supplications, so now he scorned 
the obvious way of safety still open to any man whose guilt had been 
affirmed by verdict. He absolutely refused to suggest any real counter- 
penalty, and hence an increased majority 1 sentenced him to death. 

41. The same courage which had animated him while speaking 
his defense, the same rooted conviction that they who love God need 
fear no evil, supported him now, and prevented him from counte- 
nancing any plan for disobeying the laws of the state. Exceptional 
circumstances (Phaedo 58 a) delayed the execution of his sentence 
for thirty days after it was rendered, and his friends offered him 
means of escape from prison (Crito 44b). But he was firm in re- 
fusing these, just as while on trial he had been firm in rejecting 
‘every opportunity to secure either a favorable verdict or a lighter 
penalty. The tale that shortly after his death the Athenians re- 
pented, and actually called the accusers to account, rests on such 
slender authority that it must not be taken as history. 

The works before us in this volume are closely connected with 
the trial and death of Socrates. 


1 It is said that the adverse majority was increased by eighty votes which. 
had previously been cast for a verdict of ‘‘ not guilty.”’ 
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THE APOLOGY OF SOCRATES 


42. Socrates’s address to his judges is in three sections. The first 
of these is the defense in the strict sense (Chapters I~-X XIV); the 
second is his proposition to set the penalty not at death, but at a 
fine of thirty minae (Chapters XXV—XXVIIT); the third is an 
informal address to his judges, after the trial is concluded, while 
the magistrates were busy with making out the warrant for his com- 
mitinent to prison and his death, -— telling those who had voted for 
his condemnation that he might have been acquitted if he had been 
willing to flatter and fawn upon them, and saying to those who had 
voted for his acquittal that death could be no evil for him, or for 
any other good man. 

43. The first of these three divisions, the defense proper, is com- 
plete in itself. All the laws of oratorical art are here carefully 
observed, though the usual practices of oratory are sharply criti- 
cised. The five natural heads of the argument are unmistakable. 


ANALYSIS OF THE First Part, on THE Derense PROPER, 
cc. I-XXIV 


(a) ¢. i. Introduction (srpooipwov, exordium) 
principium. 
“= ees (€dodos). 
(b) c. ii. Statement (mpdecis, propositio) of the case and of the 
plan in the plea. 
(c) cc. iii-xv. Refutation (Avots, confutatio) 


of former accusers, cc. ili—x. 
of Meletus, ec. xi-xv. 
(d) cc. xvi-xxii. Digression (capéxBaors, digressio) ou Socrates’s life. 
(e) cc. xxiii, xxiv. Peroration (éiAoyos, peroratio). This is a criticism of the 
usual form of peroration, and ends with a confession 
of trust in God. 


An introduction (a) is always intended to prepare the hearers for 
listening to the speaker’s plea. This is especially hard in the face 
of prejudice against the speaker’s person or against his case. The 
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rules of speech-writing here prescribe recourse to insinuation, éposos, 
a subtle process by which the speaker wins over the sympathies of 
his audience. He may do this (1) by attacking his opponent, (2) by 
conciliating his audience, (3) by strongly stating his personal hard- 
ship in the case, or (4) by putting concisely the difficulties involved 
in dealing with the facts. After the introduction follows (0) the 
statement, wpd@cors. This is commonly a plain unvarnished tale 
covering the matters of fact involved. If such an account be ur. 
necessary, the statement sets forth simply the plan of the plea 
This plan is not unfrequently accompanied by a subdivision (par- 
titio), which is sometimes simply a summary of heads (enumeratio),* 
and sometimes a detailed account of topics (expositio).* Here, again, 
Socrates’s defense follows the rules of oratory. Next comes the 
most important part, the proof (ricris, probatio), represented by (ce) 
the refutation, which naturally falls, as indicated above, under two 
heads. In the manner of refutation here given, the genuine Socrates 
is in his element. After proof or refutation, as the case may be, 
comes, in the programme of oratorical orthodoxy, (d) a digression. 
This was the orator’s opportunity to try his wings. The theme 
chosen in a digression needed no more than an indirect bearing 
upon the argument of the case, and the ornamental part which the 
digression often played has led to the use of another term for it, Le. 
exornatio or embellishment.2 This, too, can be found in Socrates’s 
speech, and here the laws of school oratory are more than satisfied. 
Yet, embellishment though it be called, this part of the speech has 
nothing that is far-fetched or beside the point; in the Apology it is 
the complement of the preceding negative refutation, its positive 
and required reénforcement (confirmatio). The transition to (e) the 
peroration is plainly marked. At this point the orator, and more 


1 Rhet. ad Herenn. i. 10. 17: Enumeratione utemur, cum dicemus numero, 
quot de rebus dicturi simus, | 

2Tbid. Expositio est, cum res, quibus de rebus dicturi sumus, exponimus 
breviter et absolute. 

3 Lc, il. 29. 46: Exornatio constat ex similibus et exemplis et rebus iudicatis 
et amplificationibus et ceteris rebus quae pertinent ad exaugendam et collocu- 
pletandam argumentationem. 
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than ever if he were on trial for his life, was wont to make a 
desperate appeal to the feelings of his hearers. No means of moving 
the judges were left untried. Recourse to such methods Socrates 
condemned as equally dishonest and dishonorable. Not unmanly 
subserviency to men, but manly submission to God’s will, is heard | 
in the closing words of this defense. 

Such was the temper of the Apology written for Socrates by Plato, 
and as such, whether intentionally or unintentionally, it must have 
been in striking contrast with the drift of the plea which Lysias is 
said to have elaborated for the same case. The tradition that Plato 
undertook to plead in the capacity of Socrates’s advocate (cvvyyopos), 
but was not allowed to do so, rests on very slight authority. 

44. The second and third parts, which come respectively after 
the first and the second votes of the judges, can hardly be expected 
to answer all the requirements of a set speech. And yet these are 
symmetrically arranged, and their topics are skillfully set before us. 
The second part naturally opens with an allusion to the verdict of 
“ouilty” just rendered; any regular peroration would have been out 
of place before the third, which is the suitable conclusion both for 
the first part and for the second. And where, indeed, is there a more 
eloquent and nobly impressive ending than this ? That part of it 
addressed to the judges who voted for Socrates’s acquittal is made 
prominent, and appropriately so. For these judges, they who alone 
are worthy of that title, are his friends; to them he confides the 
hopes of happiness after death that are stirring within him, and 
invites them to be of good cheer and not to fear death. 

45. Closely connected with the Apology is the dialogue called the 


CRITO 


This dialogue is a conversation pure and simple, with two speakers 
only, Socrates and Crito. Their close friendship has been mentioned 
in the Apology (p. 88d). This intimacy was unbroken, and though 
Crito was in no sense a philosopher, yet in all the fortunes of 
Socrates’s life Crito had been his firm friend. And now that a sen- 
tence which he could not but regard as unjust had been pronounced 
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upon his friend, Crito rebelled against its execution. To prevent 
this he was willing to risk his fortune and even his civil rights. 
Apparently, nothing prevented Socrates’s escape from prison but 
Socrates. At this juncture he stands before us as the loyal citizen. 
Though opposed to many of the principles of the democracy at 
Athens, he submits without reservation to its laws and exhorts all 
others to do the like. This, he declares, is the most imperative duty 
of every citizen. The dramatic picture given of this situation acimits 
of the application of various terms used to designate the develop- 
ment of the plot in a Greek tragedy. 


ANALYSIS OF THE CRITO 


(a) cc. i, ii. Prologue (apéXoyos). The characters and their mental situ- 
ation (406s Te Kat mafos). 
(b) cc. iii—x. Entanglement (déors or zAoKy) of the logical situation. 
l.c. ii. The threats of the multitude. 
2.c. iv. The prayers of friends. 
3.c¢.v. The jeers of enemies. 
1. ce. vi, vii. The threats are many but duty is one. 
2. ¢. Vill. Nothing should warp our idea of duty. 
3.cc.1x,x. It is wrong to run away from prison, and 
wrong should not be done, even in retaliation. 
(c) ce. Xi-xv. Clearing up (Avois). The laws of Athens require the sub- 
mission of Socrates, and his death. . 
1. cc. xi, xii. Socrates owes them life, liberty, and 
happiness. 
2. cc, xili, xiv. They require, and he has promised, 
obedience. 
3. G. XV. Ife will gain nothing by disobedience. 
(d) cc. Xvi, xvii. Epilogue (€r/Aoyos). ‘There are laws in Ilades which can 
reach him who disobeys law upon earth. 


46. Like the Apology, this work bears memorable witness to the 
nobility of Plato’s mind, and it reveals especially his lofty patriot- 
ism. As for Socrates, we see in both these works that not words 
only but deeds prove him a law-abiding citizen. The laws of the 
land, as well as the example of Socrates submitting to his unjust 
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sentence of death, declare in no uncertain tones to every Athenian 
what true patriotism is and how it is preserved. : 

47. The Crito is by no means simply the chronicle of a conversa- 
tion actually held; though it is based upon facts, it must still be 
recognized as Plato’s work. This is proved by the finished skill 
both of plan and execution displayed in this dialogue, short and 
simple though it 1s. Plato here has made a step forward in his 
notion of duty. Jor here is the earliest statement of Plato’s “silver 
rule”: “Injustice always is wrong; it is. wrong to retaliate for 
injustice by injustice.” In the Gorgias this rule is applied more 
universally and put upon its rational basis. Indeed, from a philo- 
sophical point of view we may regard the Crito and the Apology 
as a suitable preface to the Gorgias, if we do not forget that both 
are primarily pictures of the one great master whom Plato in a 
his works most delighted to honor. 


THE ATHENIAN COURT 


48. Six thousand Athenian citizens were intrusted with the 
judicial power.' Choice was made by lot, every year, of six hun- 
dred men from each of the ten tribes (fvAa/), and any citizen 
more than thirty years of age was eligible. Ivery one thus chosen 
was liable, after taking a prescribed oath, to be called to act as 
a duacrys. duKaoral, Judges or jurymen, was the official name by 
which they were addressed, but they really formed a committee of 
the Assembly, and often were addressed as “Men of Athens.” Divi- 
sions into courts were made. Like the English word court, d:ckacr?- 
piv May mean a judicial body as well as the place where such-a 
body sits in judgment. Generally a court was composed of five hun- 
dred jurymen, but’ sometimes of less, as of two or four hundred ; 
sometimes two or more courts of five hundred sat as one, but seldom 
if ever did the whole six thousand sit as one court. The even num- 
bers, 200, 500, 1000, etc., were habitually increased by one, in order 
to avoid a tie vote. | 

1 The chief authority on Attic courts is Meier und Schémann, Der attische 


Process (Berlin, 1883-1887), since Lipsius’s Das attische Recht und Rechtsver- 
fahren I, Leipzig, 1905, is still Compe 
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49. On days appointed for holding court, each division was as- 
signed by lot to one of the places used as court-rooms, and there 
tried the suit appointed for that time and place. Ingenious devices 
were used that no suitor might know beforehand which court was to | 
try his case, and so be able privately to influence the judges. Hach 
juryman received as the badge of his office a staff (Gaxrypia) corre- 
sponding in color to a sign over the door of his court. He also re- 
ceived a ticket (cvpBorov), by showing which he secured his fee 
after his day’s service. A fee of one obol (about three cents) for 
every day’s session was introduced by Pericles, and afterwards 
trebled by Cleon. , 

50. The most general term to designate an action at law is déKn, 
though the same word also has the narrower meaning of a private 
suit. According as the complaint preferred involved the rights of 
individuals or of the whole state, dca: in the wider sense were 
subdivided into (1) déka: in the narrower sense, private swits, and 
(2) ypadai, public suits. 

51. In the ordinary course of procedure, every plaintiff was re- 
quired to present his charge (ypa¢y) in writing to the particular 
magistrate whose department included the matters involved. The 
first archon, called 6 dpxywv par excellence, dealt especially with 
charges involving family rights and inheritance; the second archon, 
called dpywv Bacirevs, dealt with charges involving the regulations 
and requirements of religion and public worship; the third archon, 
called roAépapyos, dealt with most cases involving foreign-residents 
(wérouxo.) and foreigners; the remaining six archons, called the 
Thesmothetae, dealt with most cases not specially assigned to the 
first three. 

52. The accusation was made in the presence of the accused, who 
had previously been served with notice to appear. Legal notice 
required the presence of two witnesses to the summons (xdyrTiHpes). 
If the magistrate allowed proceedings in the case, the terms of accu- 
sation were copied and posted in some public place, and at the time 
of this publication a day was fixed, on which both parties were bound 
to appear before the magistrate for the preliminary investigation 
(avdxpiois). There the plaintiff’s charges and the defendant’s answer, 
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both of them presented in writing, were reaffirmed under oath, and 
both parties submitted to the magistrate such evidence as they in- 
tended to use. The reaffirmation or confirmation under oath was 
called diwyoota, Sometimes dvrwpocia. The evidence submitted con- 
sisted in citations from the laws, documentary evidence of various 
kinds, the depositions of witnesses, and particularly any testimony 
given under torture (@dcavos) by slaves, which had been taken and 
written down in the presence of witnesses. The magistrate fixed his 
official seal upon all the documents thus submitted, and took charge 
of them against the day when the case was to be tried. The person 
charged with an offense was not arrested and put in prison unless he 
was taken in the very act of crime. Strong efforts were made to 
settle mere disputes by arbitration. 

53. On the day (7% xvpéa) when a court was to sit upon any case, 
the magistrate who had presided over the preliminary investigation 
proceeded to the appointed court-room, where he met the d&x«aoral 
assigned by lot (émexdypwopévor) to the case. Both parties to the 
suit, having been previously notified, were required to put in an 
appearance; if either were absent, the case went by default (écxy 
épjun) against him. Proceedings in court were opened by some 
religious ceremony; then the clerk (ypappareis) read aloud the 
written accusation and the reply, and finally the parties to the suit 
were successively called to state their case. This was the opening 
of the case (elcaywy) ris Sixns) by the magistrate (cicaywyets). Only 
one day was allowed for the trial of even a capital case (Ap. 37 a); 
whether two or three unimportant cases, in which the litigants were 
allowed less time for their speeches, were ever tried by the same 
court on the same day, is uncertain. 

54. The law required that every man should conduct his own 
case in person, and hence those who were not themselves skillful 
pleaders often induced others to write for them speeches which they 
should pronounce. Still, the law permitted a man to appear in court 
accompanied by advocates (cvviyopor), who came as his friends, and 
therefore were not supposed to be paid for their trouble. Sometimes, 
after a short speech from the principal, the most important part of 
his plea was made by one of his advocates; e.g. Demosthenes’s 
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speech On the Crown was made by him as Ctesiphon’s advocate. The 
water-clock (xr€yvdpa, sometimes called simply 76 vdwp) was used to 
measure the time allotted to each for pleading before the court. 
When called for, the written documents offered in evidence were 
read by the clerk, and meanwhile the flow of water was stopped. 
By way of precaution, the witnesses whose depositions were read 
were required to be present in court and acknowledge their testi- 
mony ; ‘ut no opportunity was given for cross-examination. While 
making his plea a man was protected by law from interruption by 
his opponent, and the law required his opponent to answer his ques- 
tions. Such an examination occupied part of the time allotted for the 
speech. The opponent was not put under oath for this examination, 
and was not hable to punishment for false statements. The jurymen 
might interrupt the speaker if in their opinion he was off the point, 
or if they required fuller explanation on any point, but the extant 
orations do not show that the judges often did so interrupt the 
speaker. The presiding magistrate acted simply as a chairman ; he 
did not interpret the law, or even call attention to any misstatements 
of it. Indeed, Socrates does not appeal to the presiding officer of the 
court to maintain order, but asks the jurymen not to make a dis- 
turbance. In an Athenian court, equity was much more important 
than justice; harmony with the letter of the law was insufficient to 
wina case. Of course, frequent-attempts were made to prejudice the 
jurymen instead of enlightening them, and nothing was commoner 
than tomake appeal to their sympathies. A defendant often appeared 
in court with his wife and children, or with infirm and helpless 
parents, and sometimes with friends of great popularity or of high 
character; he depended upon these to act as his intercessors with 
the court. Such practices, though manifestly tending to disarm the 
severity of the law and to defeat the ends of justice for which the 
court was organized, seem not to have been prohibited in any court 
except that of Areopagus. 

_ No witnesses seem to be introduced in the Apology. Possibly the 
testimony of Chaerephon’s brother was read after Chapter V, 21a; 
but if this was done, then the opening of the following paragraph 
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has been adapted to the form of Socrates’s preceding words and 
not to the testimony. , 

55. When the pleas had been made, the jurymen proceeded to 
decision by a secret vote. In public suits, in general, only one speech 
was allowed to the plaintiff, and one to the defendant. In private 
suits, two were allowed to each. The jurors generally voted with 
bronze disks with axles either solid (to denote acquittal) or perforated 
(to denote condemnation). These were called yjda. If the vote was 
a tie, the case went in favor of the defendant; and, in a public suit, 
if less than one-fifth of the votes were for the plaintiff, he was fined 
(1000 drachmas, about $170) and also debarred from ever again act- 
ing as plaintiff in a similar suit. In such a case also the plaintiff 
incurred both these penalties if, without good and sufficient excuse, 
he failed to appear in court, and thus by his own acts allowed that 
his case was bad. If the defendant failed to appear, the case went 
against him by default (see on epyuyv Karyyopodvres, Ap. 18 c), and 
he was pronounced guilty in contumaciam. In most private suits, 
the plaintiff, under similar circumstances, forfeited one sixth of the 
sum which he claimed; this forfeiture was called érw feria, one obol 
for every drachma. 

56. Actions were divided into (1) dyaves riyrot, in which, if it 
decided against the defendant, the court had still to determine the 
degree of punishment to be inflicted (rénpa), because no penalty 
was fixed by law; and (2) dydves driuyrot, in which, after deciding 
against the defendant, the court had no further decision to make, 
because the penalty was fixed by law. In cases of the former kind, 
if they were public suits, — like the ypady doeBetas brought against 
Socrates, —the accuser proposed the penalty which he consid- 
ered adequate, and the accused, if convicted, might make a counter- 
proposition. Probably the judges were not confined to a choice 
between these two propositions, but could, if they saw fit, impose a 
third penalty, between the two. 

57. The ordinary penalties imposed on citizens for crimes against 
the state were death, exile, loss of rights of citizenship (dripia), con- 
fiscation of property, and fines. All these are summed up in the 
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formula ri xpy rabetv 7) arorcioa, what must he suffer or pay for his 
offense. Imprisonment was comparatively little used by way of pun- 
ishment. In case the convicted defendant was not an Athenian by 
birth, he might be sold into slavery. 

The commission which had general oversight of all prisons and 
floggings, and executions generally, was called the Eleven (oi "Evéexa). 
Ten men on this board were chosen by lot every year, one from each 
of the ten tribes; the eleventh was a scribe, ypappareds. 
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J-II. Introductory, on the manner 
and arrangement of the defense. 

I. My accuse,s have spoken very per- 
suasively, but h-ve told very little truth 
(their most shame'ess falsehcod was that 
LT am eloquc::’ und thus may deceive 
you); you shall hear the whole truth, 
however, from me. I beg only that I 
may tell my story in my own way, for 
Lam not familiar with the manner of 
courts. 

1. “O ru pév pets, éym 8: not dpers 
pév, eyo 5, because the clauses as 
wholes, not duels and éydé, are con- 
trasted. — @ avSpes "“AOnvator: instead 
of the more technical & dvdpes duxacral, 
which Socrates reserves for his closing 
words (40 a, to the end), addressed to 
those who voted for his acquittal. Cf. 
26d, Xen. Mem. init. — No hiatus was 
felt here, for by crasis @ dvdpes was 
pronounced as wrdpes. — werdvOare : 
though active in form is passive in 
meaning, and therefore takes wt7é 


with the genitive. Cf. Symp. 215 a. 
H. 820. 

2. 8 ov: introduces an asserted 
fact which is contrasted with the pre- 
ceding statement of uncertainty, but at 
any rate, Lat. certe. Cf. ef uév dleaa 
Toijow ovK olda, aipjooua oO oy Wuas KTX. 
Xen. An. i. 8. 5, whether I shall be 
doing what is right I do not know, but 
at any rate I will choose you. —kai 
avrés: even myself, which implies 
‘¢ How then may not you have been 
affected !”’ | 

3. oAlyou: cf. 22 ab. — épavrod: 
i.e. who I was, my own nature. 

4. as bros elaretv: limits a state- 
ment which may seem too strong. Cf. 
22 bd. 

5. avrav: limiting genitive with 
TOv wod\d@y (Wevidwv). — Tadv woddAdv: 
the sum of which éy is part. — otro: 
explains év, and is in apposition with it. . 

6. év o: refers to the passage 
where the statement was made. 
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doxnodtw adds: 


7. StuKrr.: object of alcxuvOFvac. 
8. ekeheyx Oqoovrar : Sc. of Kar Hyopor, 
— convicted of lying in their assertion 
that Socrates is de:vos \éyeuv. 
of them, i.e. of their 
Cf. 


9. airav: 
statements; this word of theirs. 
Xen. Mem, i. 6. 1. 

LL. et peév «rd. 
restated. 

12. od Kara robrovs: and not after 
their pattern, not in their class. This 
is explained by the following words. 

13. q TL 7 oddév: Little or nothing. 
Cf. dvaBéBynxe % Tis 7 ovdels Kw Tap hudas 
avrav Hat. ili, 140, hardly a single one 
of them has ever been here. — pets 8€ 
pou dkovoer Oe: instead of éuof 5 dxot- 
gecde. The position of duets suggests a 
contrast with otro. uwév. The sense 
calls for éuod 5 dxovcecbe, in contrast 
with otros. This collocation brings out 
wacav thy ddyOeav with great promi- 
nence. For a similar shifting of em- 
phasis, cf. cdya 6¢, ef wév tyets e0édere 


: the supposition is 


formal speech. 


ovoe yap av Sxtrov TpeTrou, @ avd pes, 


éfopuav éri ratra, darea Gat Duty otRouat, 
ef 0 tuets rarreré pe Hyetobar, ovder ™po- 


pacivoua: Thy nrixlay Nerv 72 ie 2b, 

4 42 io c. ne 5 
now I for one, if’ yor * OS ee Cod f 
bestir yourselves to ac) <8 86 Aus, ap 


ready to follow your wu. , of you, how- | 
ever, appoint me to lead aio I maken 0 | 
excuse on the score of my age.. a | | 

16. Kexoopypévors : arranged. ‘in | 
careful order, contrasted with ele, | t | 
the following émirvxotow Sobor i | 
Opposed: to Kexaddrernpévous p Piao KT, | 

18. & Aéyw: refers to the. poodth 
which follows, my plea. — Socrates ha id | 


been preparing for his defense. during | : 


all his life, and had been prevented by ! 
his inward monitor from preparing) a: 
The Huth yphre. repre- 
sents him just before the trial as with . 
mind free and ready to enter’ into any | 
sort of philosophical di.cussion.. 

19. wpocSoxnordrw: for the: aorist | 
imperative of ‘‘ total probbiieny see | 


GMT. 260; SCG. 417, 
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y oY e ra > » 3 a , i 
I. "O qe pev vets, @& avdpes “AOnvator, wemdvOare wo a 
n an s > . 92 \ 
TOV ELOY KATHYOPMWY, OVK O10a: ey O ovY Kal abTds UT av- 


“ 3 ? 3 La > 
Tov ddiyou ewavrou emredadopuny’ 


Av Y ~ ¥ ee? 
ovTw TLOaves eXeyov KQL- 


3 2 b ] e y 3 ~ 5 ‘\ > , , 
To. adnélés y @s eos €l7Tre ovoev Elpynkaci. pakiora 


3 5. -™ a b] , o~ a a b) / a 3 
3) QUTOV EV ECavpaca TOV TOAAOY @V eevTOaVTO, TOUTO EV 


@ édeyov ws xpy vas evrAaBelo Oar pry vi ewov eEatrary- 


I-II. Introductory, on the manner 
and arrangement of the defense. 
I. My accusers have spoken very per- 
ave told very little truth 
oless falsehcod was that 
I wm eloquent and thus may deceive 
you); you shall hear the whole truth, 
however, from me. I beg only that I 
may tell my story in my own way, for 
Lam not familiar with the manner of 
courts. - 
1. “O ru pev byeis, éyo 8: not dpers 
uév, eyo 3&, because the clauses as 
wholes, not duets and éyw, are con- 
trasted. —  avdpes “AOnvaior : instead 
of the more technical © dvépes dixacral, 
which Socrates reserves for his closing 
words (40 a, to the end), addressed to 
those who voted for his acquittal. Cf. 
26d, Xen. Mem. init. — No hiatus was 
felt here, for by crasis © dvdpes was 


sun 


pronounced as @vdpes. — aewdvOare: ° 


though active in form is passive in 


meaning, and therefore takes w7ré 


with the genitive. Cf. Symp. 216 d. 
H. 820. 

2. 8 odv: introduces an asserted 
fact which is contrasted with the pre- 


‘ ceding statement of uncertainty, but at 


any rate, Lat. certe. Cf. ef pév dixara 
movjow ovK ofda, aipjoouar 0 of Yuds KTH. 
Xen. An. i. 3. 5, whether I shall be 
doing what.is right I do not know, but 
at any rate I will choose you. — Kar 
even myself, which implies 
‘¢ How then may not you have been 
affected !”? 

3. odlyou: cf. 22 ab. — eésavrod: 
i.e. who I was, my own nature. 

4. as eros ciweiv: limits a state- 
ment which may seem too strong. Cf. 
22 bd. 

5. airév: limiting genitive with 
Tv wordy. (yevdéwr). — rdv woddov: 
the sum of which é» is part. -— otro: 


QUTOS: 


‘explains éy, and is in apposition with it. 


6. év 6: refers to the passage 


where the statement was made. 
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oe e ~ y ‘4 XN ‘ : SN > an y 
Onre, ws Sewov ovtos héyew. TO yap pn aioyuvOynvar ore b 
> 7 € 2 35 A 29 re y 3 \ a 
attika vr éwov e€eheyyPyoovtTa, epyw@, éreoav pnd oTao- 
a 7 XN “4 “ , y 5 ey 5 
TLoUV aivapat dewvos €yev, TOUTO Lor COokey a’TOY aval- 
OXVVYTOTATOV Elvat, EL fur) Apa SeLVdy KaAOVELY OUTOL NéyeL 
\ 3 o~ - 3 \ ‘\ i 4 ¢ 4 
Tov TAANOH héyovTa: Eb pEV yap TOUT héyovTLW, dporoyoinv 
3 ) cy es > Y 
dv e€ywy ov Kata TovTOUS cival PATwWP. OVTOL eV ODV, WO- 
3 N , a x ar > X > / € a ? 
Tep eyo Néyw, y TL HY OvdeV ahyfes cipyKacW: pets O€ 
b] , rN \ 3 Ta 3 eA x / 
pov axovocobe Tacav Thy ahjfaav. ov pévTo. pa Aia, 
icy ¥ 3 A 7 , Y 
@ avdopes “AOnvator, Kexahderynuevous ye Adyous, woTeEp 
Ob TOUTWV, PHpact TE Kal dvdmaciw ode KEKOTPLNLEVOLS, 
INA. b] 4 .- a 3 a r , ane 3 la > -& 
arr axovoeole eikyn AEyomeva ToLS ETiTUXOVELY OVOMacLY 
muoTeva yap Sikara eivat a Néyw: Kal pydEels UUa@V TPOO- 
3 , + Oe \ Ey 5 / , Qs 5 
oKnoaTw adAws: ovde yap av OnTOU TpEeTOL, @ aVOpES, 


%. OruKTr.: object of alcyuvOjvar. éfopudy érl ratra, €rerbat buty BovrAouat, 


8. ékeAeyy Oqoovrar : SC. of KaTHYyopoL, 
— convicted of lying in their assertion 
that Socrates is desvds Néyexv. 

9. airav: of them, i.e. of their 
statements; this word of theirs. Cf. 
Xen. Mem, i. 6. 1. 

11. ef pév xr. 
restated. 

12. od kara robrous: and not after 
their pattern, not in their class. This 
is explained by the following words. 

13. 4 te W otdév: Little or nothing. 


: the supposition is 


Cf. dvaBéBnxe 7 Tus 7 ovdels KW Tap Tuas 
avray Hdt. iil. 140, hardly a single one 
of them has ever been here. -——typets Sé 
pov axovoerGe: instead of éuod & dxov- 
cece. The position of duets suggests a 
contrast with otro. pwév. The sense 
calls for éuod 8 dxovcer0e, in contrast 
with otros. This collocation brings out 
wicav Thy adjGeav with great promi- 
nence. For a similar shifting of em- 
phasis, cf. caya dé, e¢ wey tyuers é0édere 


ef 6 buels rarreré ye Hyetobat, ovdev mpo- 
pactvouat THY HAikiay Xen. An. iil. 1. 25, 
now I for one, if you are minded to 
bestir yourselves to accomplish this, am 
ready to follow your lead ; if you, how- 
ever, appoint me to lead you, I make no 
excuse on the score of my age. 

arranged in 
careful order, contrasted with efky, as 
the following émirvyxotow dvéuacw is 


16. Kexoo-pnpévous : 


opposed to Kcexadernuévous pyuace KTD. 
18. d Aéyw: refers to the speech 


“which follows, my plea. — Socrates had 


been preparing for his defense during 
all his life, and had been prevented by 
his inward monitor from preparing a 
formal speech. The Huthyphro repre- 
sents him just before the trial as with 
mind free and ready to enter into any 
sort of philosophical discussion. 

19. wpooSoxnodrw: for the aorist 
imperative of ‘‘ total prohibition,’’ see 
GMT. 260; SCG. 417, 
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THOE TH Hrrkia womep prepakiw MAdTTovTL Adyous eis 
DAS ELoLEVaL. Kal PEVTOL Kal Tavu, @ avdpes “AOyvator, 
TOUTO Lov S€omar Kat Tapiewar: edv Sia TOY avToV éywr 
akoUnTé ov amooyoupevou ov @vimep etwOa héyew Kat ev 
ayopa émrt TOV TpaTElOv, va Duav TOANOL akynKdact, Kal 
ahroh, pyre Oavpalew pyte GopvBetv tovrov evexa. EXEL 
yap ovTwot: 
ETN Yyeyovas 
év0dde Né€Eews. womep ovv av, Eb TH OVTL E€vos ETVyYaVvoV 


~ 3 N -™ 3 ‘ , > ? 
vov €y@ mp@tov emt SikacTHpLoy avaBEBnKa, 
EeBdouyKovTa’ aTeyvas ov E€vws Exw THS 


nA ? 5 ? ¥ 33 5 , a a 
WV, TUVEWLYV WO KETE TOU QV pot €l €Vy CKELVY)} TY) povy TE 


20. riSe +H HAtkla: equivalent to 
éuol Tyrdikwde, Jor me at my age, as is 
shown by maAdrrovri. —pepakiw: at- 
tracted into the dative by the con- 
struction of the main clause. 

21. eis tpas: before you, sc. rovs 
dixacrds, equivalent to els 76 duxaorhpiov. 
—«al pévror: a rhetorical yes. 

22. tév atrav Adyov: this has 
respect primarily to the conversation 
with Meletus, 27 b, which is prefaced 
by the request uh PopuBety dav év T@ 
elwObT. Tpdrw Tovs AdYouS Todpat. 

24. tpamefav : themoney-changers’ 
and bankers’ tables, as well as the 
shops near the market-place, were 
favorite lounging-places at Athens, 
and Socrates spent most of his time 
where many men were to be met. Cf. 
Kapot uev Tad mooeipnucva SueldexTo érl TH 


hidlov trpawéfy Lys. ‘ix. 5, now the- 


facts just recited I gathered from a con- 
versation at Philius’s bank. Cf. also 
Lys. xxiv. 19-20, where, to meet the 
charge that his shop. is the resort of 
evil-minded persons without visible 
means of support, the defendant says : 
radra Aéywv ovdey é€uod KkaTrnyopet “arrAov 
9 TOY ad\rdKwy boo. Téxvas Exovor (who 


follow trades), obdé rar ws eve elovdvTwy 
(my customer's) “addov % TOy Ws Tovs 
dddous Onuscoupyous (Lradesmen). fxacros 
yap buoy dora rpoopoarayv (frequent, 
lounge in) 6 mév mpos uvporwdetoy (per- 
Sumer’s), 6 6€ wpds Koupetov (barber-shop), 
6 5é wpds oxvroropeiov (cobbler’s), 6 8 Sra 
av TUX], Kal wrelor ot wey ws Tous éyyuTaTW 
THS wyopas KaTas Kevac évous (keeping 
shop), édgdxuoro. 5€ ws Tos mrelorov 
dréxovras a’rfs. On the last point, 
cf. Xen. Mem. iv. 2. 1, where Socrates 
aicbavéuevos abroy (sc. Tov Evevdquor) 
dud vedrnra (because he was so young) 
ovrw els riv adyopav eloibyra, ef 5€ Te 
Bobdorro OiampdéacOar, KabifovTa els NvL0- 
mo.elov Te (a harness-maker’s) ray éyyus 
THs ayopas, eis ToUro kal avros He KTH. 

26. él Stxacripiov: ‘‘the preposi- 
tion has the notion of presenting one’s 
self to the court; dvaBéBynxa refers to 
the Baya’? or tribune. 

27. Grexvas: construe with févws 
éxw, which is equiv. to £évos elul (cf. 22a). 

28. évOdde: i.e. év rots Sixacryplos. 
—dEews: genitive with the adverb, 
éévws. G. 1147; H. 756. 

29. av: for its repetition, see G. 
1812; H. 864. ; 
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\ nA , y. E) qa 9 6 , > ; n 
30 KQL TQ TPOT@ € eyov €V OLOTEP €TE PORK), Ka Y KQUL VUV 


35 


nw e -~ 4 ? a ? “~ \ \ / 
TOUTO ULV d€opat OLKALOD, Ws ye pot d0KO,' TOV EV TpPO7rov 


ros , In 4 A \ , ¥ \ ? x 
THS NEEEws EAV, — tows peVv yap xYElpav, tows dé Bedtiov av 


¥ \ \ a fas \ , \ A , 
€L7), —— AvTO d€ TOUTO OKOTELVY KALE TOUVUT®@ TOV VOUVV T POO EN ELW, 


el dikata Aéyw 7H py: SuKacToU pev yap aVvTN ApeETH, PHTOPOS 


de TadnOy eye. 


ox \ > - , 3 9 va > 
I]. wpwrov pev ovv dikados ELL atohoynoac Gat, w avdpes 


“AOnvator, mpos TA TMPaTA jrov Wevdyny KaTHyOpHueva Kal 


x 4 
TOUS TpwToUS KaTHYyOpous, ETEITA SE TPOS TA VOTEPA Kal 


TOUS vaTEepous. E“ov yap TohAol KaTHyopoL yeyovact TPds 


Vas Kal Tada, TOAAA HOH ETN, Kal OVdEeY aAnOes EyorTes, 


30. éreOpdppnv: had been brought 
up, belongs to the supposed case. See 
on os gueddev, 20 & Foreigners were 
allowed to appear in court only in 
exceptional cases. Ordinarily their 
Eévos, guest-friend, or their mpdéevos, 
resident consul, represented them in 
court and was surety for them, — 
Kal 8% xTA.: ovTw dH Kal vov would be 
more regular. — viv: not now in con- 
trast to then, but as tt is contrasted 
with as it would have been. ‘* Now 
that I am not a stranger in Athens, 
but only a stranger in courts.’’ Lat. 
nunc is used in the same way. 

31. rotro: cognate accusative. It 
refers to what follows. 

32. tows: the reason urged is a 
general one. 

34. airy: in place of rodro, by 
assimilation to the gender of the predi- 
cate dpery}. It refers to the preceding 
clause aird... wy. — The emphasis of 
this sentence implies that this doctrine 
was needed at Athens. 

Il. I have had two sets of accusers, 
—not only Anytus, Meletus, and Lycon, 


at present before the court, with formal 
charges, but also a much more numer- 
ous company of accusers who years 
ago spread abroad the report that I was 
pursuing studies not suitable for men, 
and was making the worse appear the 
better reason. The earlier accusers 
must be answered first, particularly be- 
cause the later accusers base their 
hopes of securing a verdict on the preju- 
dice which the old stories have aroused. 

1. Sixatds cipe: the English idiom 
generally prefers the impersonal con- 
struction, it is just that, etc. 

4, yap: introduces the reason why 
Socrates replies first pos Ta mp@ta... 
kaTnydpous. — mpdos Deas: Construe with 
KaTyyopot yeyovacr, Which is equivalent 
to KaryyopjKace. 

5. kal: the first xaf emphasizes 
wddra.—amdArAat, wodAdAa Hy Eryn: two 
parallel statements; wddac goes back 
to the beginning of the accusations, 
while moda xrr. follows out their long 
continuance. This accusation had been 
going on more than twenty years at 
the very least, for the Clouds was first 
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a A 4 BY 
ovs eye pahdov hoBovpat H Tovs audi” AvuTov, kaimep ovTas 

‘\ , 4 3 > 3 a / > » a 
kat TovTous deuwots: add’ Exetvor SewdTEpoL, @ aAVOpES, ot 
e io ‘\ ‘\ 3 , 4 ¥ , 
Dav TOUS TOANOVS Ex Taidwv TapahapBavorres ereOdy TE 

\ , 3 aA woe 3 / € 67 , 
Kat KaTnyopouv eEwov ovdev adybeés, ws “ €ort TUS LwKpAaTys, 
copes avyp, Ta TE peTewpa PpovTiaTyS Kal Ta VITO ‘yHs 


presented in 428, and Socrates was 
tried in 399 B.C. 

6. rots dpol”"Avurov: Anytus was 
the most influential of the accusers, 
though not the technical head of the 
prosecution. 

8. rots roAdods: this contrasts the 
majority of the hearers, who were 
early taught to abhor Socrates, with 
the few, implied in the partitive genitive, 
iuev, to whom this may not have hap- 
pened. — wapadapBavovres: this word 


is often used of: one who takes charge’ 


of a child, for its education. But this 
sense may be too narrow for the 
present context. —émeBov xrd.: con- 
tinually prejudiced you against me by 
their accusations. xarnyopotvres &reBov 
is expected, but codrdination takes the 
place of ‘subordination. xarnyépovy re- 
peats more definitely the thought of 
Zreov, cf. 18 d. 

9. ts Lwxparys: ris with proper 
names conveys an _ indefiniteness 
whichis uncomplimentary,—somebody 
named Socrates. 

10. sodis vip : these words are 
practically intended to mean a Sophist. 
“The title copds dvjp would at once 
be understood: as a class-appellation, 
ef. 23'a, 27 a; in it the meaning and 
associations of Philosopher are upper- 
most, yet not so distinctly as to ex- 
clude those of Sophist.’? —71é re 
. . Gveltyrynkes: popular 


prejudice coined this phrase, or some- 
thing like it, to stigmatize all scien- 
tific investigation into nature. With 
such investigation the earliest Greek 
philosophy began and ended, and 
even Socrates’s contemporaries, the 
Sophists, — notably Hippias, — were 
much given to it.— The phrase ra 
ird ys (where bré has the unusual 
sense of beneath and covered by) is part 
of a sweeping assertion that nothing 
is safe from the curiosity of those 
men. This popular view is amusingly 
exaggerated by Aristophanes in the 
Clouds, 184-234. Here the word 
adravra adds a final touch of exag- 
geration. — Geology and paleontology 
of course were not studied in the mod- 
ern sense. — dpovriorys: used here 
with accusative like ¢povrifwyv. For a 
dative similarly governed, cf. rhv éunv 
T@ be@ Urnpectav, 30 a.— ‘This ‘ac- 
cusation,’ sopds . . . wordy, both as 
given here, and as repeated with mock 
formality in 19 b, is nothing more than 
a vivid way of representing, for a 
rhetorical purpose, the popular preju- 
dice, in which the court shared. The 
charges it contains are two-edged, 
being borrowed partly from the vul- 
gar representation of the Philosopher, 
partly from that of the Sophist; the 
peréwpa ppovricr#s points to the Phil- 
osopher, the rév... mov to the So- 
phist.’’ R. 
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y 3 N ‘ % o ‘4 / ™ 13 
atavTa avelnTnKas Kal TOV yTTwW OyoY KPELTTW TOLwY. 


e iy ¥ b ~ ¢ 4 XN ? 
OUTOL, W AVOPES AOdyvaton, Ol TAUTYNVY THV pbyenv KaTa- C 


, € , 39 , e \ 9 , 
OKEOAOAVTES Ol dEwvot ELOL [LOU KATYYOPOL. OU Yap QKOU- 


€ la ‘\ a ~ Oe Q \ 4 
OVTES YyoUVTaL TOUS TaYTa CyTovVTaS oVvdE Ueovs vomiCer. 


4 Md 3 © € / ‘ ‘ ‘ / 
ETELTH ELOLY OUTOL OL KaTHYyOpPOL TOAAOL Kal Tohuy ypovor 


0 f ¥Y Oe \ 93 , o~ aN , re 
1) Y) KATYYOPYKOTES, ETL € KadUL EV TAVTY) TY) 7) LKLO eVOVTES 


XN € la 3 eo A aN 3 ?- tO » 
T POs UBLaAS EV Y AV pa LOTA EMLOTEVOATE (rat €S OVTES, 


eviol © VLO@V Kal MELPAKLA), ATEXYVOS EPH UNV KATYYOPOUITES, 


11. rév rr Adyov xrrA.: any 
teaching of rhetoric, @s such, must 
contain hints as to the most effective 
means for making the best of a bad 
case by presenting it skillfully. How 
far this must be condemned, should be 
decided only with reference to circun- 
stances and facts. To-day it is just as 
impossible to assert that in all cases a 
lawyer is bound not to defend a client 
whose cause he knows to be unjust. 
Popular opinion at Athens seems to 
have been convinced that the Sophist’s 
single aim in teaching rhetoric was to 
communicate the art of proving that 
black was white. Cf. the Clouds, 880- 
1104, where Aristophanes introduces 
the Aixaws Aéyos and the” Adtkos Adyos 
respectively. The two have an argu- 
ment in which the” Aéccos Adéyos wins. 
Cf. Cicero, Brut. 8, where the excellent 
Claudius says of the Sophists: docere 
se profitebantur quemadmo- 
dum causa inferior (ita enim 
loquebantur) dicendo fieri su- 
perior posset. His opposuit 
sese Socrates, qui subtilitate 
quadam disputandi refellere 
eorum instituta solebat verbis. 

13. ot Sewvol Kariyopo.: in the 
predicate, — Kar’ éoyhy decvol. 


14. ot8& Oeots «rd. : the investiga- 
tions alluded to above, it was charged, 
not only were a foolish waste of useful 
time, but also led to atheism. The 
gods would have revealed the secrets 
of their realm if they had chosen that 
man should know these, according to 
the Xenophontic Socrates. 

16. év rq HArkia: logically con- 
strued with vy is. 

17. év y dv émoredoare: for the 
potential indicative with &y to express 
in a guarded way what may have hap- 
pened, and perhaps did happen, see 
GMT. 244; SCG, 480, 

18. épfpny karnyopotvres: sc. Sikny. 


‘The accusative is cognate with kary- 


yopotvres. Cf. also the common law 
phrases dcakecv ypadhy, prosecute an in- 
dictment, pevyerv ypadhv, an defendant 
ina suit. The sense of the whole is re- 
peated in untechnical language by the 
appended dirodoyoupévou obdevds. ‘* The 
case which they prosecuted always went 
by default, with none to speak for the 
defendant,’’ i.e. they had a free field 
for their accusations. — When either 
party to a lawsuit failed to appear, the 
court entered a default against him, 
éphunv karayvyvooKke Tivds, and the one 
of the two parties to the suit who 
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Ns a a ovdevos. 6 b€ mdvTwr ahoydtarov, OTL ob8é 
TA OvomaTA Oldv T aUTOV eldévat Kal €lIrety; okay: el Tus 
KeeoputpOoTTOLOs TUYKAVEL OV. Soo. 8é podv@ Kat Sia Bony 
Kpopmevor Yas avérelov, — ot dé Kal avrot TeTELT pevot a- 
hous meifovres,—-ooToL WAVTES drropdirarot cioww ovde yap 
avaPiBaras Fa. oldv T coTly avrav evravbot obd’ dhéyEat 
obdeva, adr’ avdiryten ATEXVOS OomEp oKvapaxety drodoyov= 
pevov TE Kab eheyxew pydevos dT OK pLvopLevov. afidoare 
ouv Kal vets, eoomep eyo hey, Ourrovs pov ToUs warner 
pous yeyovevat, — erépous per TOUS apte Karnyopiravras, 
érépous S€ Tovs Tahar ovs eya héyw, Kat nS Sety mpos 


appeared épyuny kpare? or épjunv afpet, 
se. dixnv. In such a case a plaintiff, if 
present, ¢pyunv Kxaryyoped (diknv) and 
the absent defendant épijuny dpriwKdver 
dikny. 

19. 6 (éorl): ap- 
positive with the following scntence. 
H. 1009 a. 

21. kwpwSorods: the Clouds of 
Aristophanes is here especially in 
mind, since this play contains the 
specific charges just mentioned. But 
Cratinus, Ameipsias, and Eupolis also 
ridiculed Socrates in their comedies. 
— Soro. 8€ x7r. ; the clause of 6é Kal adrol 
meres uévo. enlarges the scope of @bdvy 
kat diaBor(n xpwuevor, for otro: 23 in- 
cludes both classes. Appended as an 
after-thought, in conversational style, 
the sense of dvérefov is casually reiter- 
ated in dAXous zelfovres. Strictly speak- 
ing, mereouévo. is subordinated to 
weibovres. Logically the sense requires 
door Sé, of wéev POOH. . 


Sé mdvreav KTH. 


. Xpwpevor, ob 
dé xal atvrol were puévor, buds dyére- 
Gov, whether through envy and malice 
or through ignorance, being actually 


convinced. In both cases the vésult was: 
the same. — 

24. avai Péiroer Bou ‘pontrast' 94 Gy 
where Socrates calls Meletus: to: con 
to the bema, and cross-ex: ne ee 

25. oxiapayetv xrd.: Te. kat “are 
used here to connect, ‘tot: ‘two. dif 
ferent ideas, but. two statements of. 
the same idea, cf. %redov «rd. ie. De 
By thus saying the same thing twite,. 
the speaker expresses his’ thought. the 
more effectively, without apparent 
repetition. But the more distinct 
statement must always ‘follow. the 
figurative expression. 

29. ots A€yw: sc. in b above. — 
oifOynre x7r.: similarly Demosthenes 
in his oration On the Crown asked the 
approval of: the court. for the order of 
topics which he proposed to follow. — 
For afuller description of éxelvovs, see * 
b above; notice that it refers to 
érépous 6€ rovs mddar. These old-time 
accusers, though the last-mentioned, 
were the more remote in thought, for 
Anytus and his crew were actually 
present, as TGvde shows. 
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34. thy SiaBoAnv: the prejudice 
produced by the slanders just de- 
scribed. 

35. érxete: acquired. Cf. ezoynka 
20d, and cf. rv Tupavvlda ovTw Zoyxor oi 
Mepuvddac Hdt.i. 14. When éyw means 
amein possession, ~rxov Means came 
into possession. —ravTynv: resumptive 
after the interrupting clause of expla- 
nation introduced by 7v.— obrws : SC. as 
is allowed, —the trial having to be com- 
pleted in a single day. Cf. 24a, 37 a. 

36. rotro: refers to tudv éeréo bar 
Thy duaBorHy. 

38. rotro: i.e. the end. For the 
same spirit of submissive trust in God, 
cf. 35 d, Crito 54 e. 

39. r@ OO: the article is used 
without reference to any particular 
divinity, with a generic or collective 
force, —the divine will or God. Cf. 
39 d, 42 a, 43 d. 

ITI-X. These chapters answer the 
charges of Socrates’s early accusers, 
and explain how the prejudice against 
him arose. The counts against him 


were given approximately in 18); 
they are repeated more definitely in 
19 b. In these counts is implied athe- 
ism, as Socrates says in 18¢. The 
only charges which he directly at- 
tempts to disprove in these chapters, 
however, are his interest in natural 
science (IIT) and his teaching for 
money (IV). 

Til. What then are the charges 
which have commonly been brought 
against me, whether through ignorance 
or through malice? (1) That I seek 
into things which the gods have hidden 
from men, beneath the earth or in the 
skies, (2) that I make the worse appear 
the betier reason, by sophistical argu- 
ments, and (3) that I teach men to do 
as I do. —Many of you have heard me 
talk. Tell each other, if any one of you 
has heard me talking about any of these 
things. 

2. e ys: out of which. Cf. ék rov- 
Twy 23 e.—éeph: equivalent to the 
objective genitive, against me, about 
me. —%: refers to } éuh deaBonry. 
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éypaato THY ypapyy TavTyv. ciev: Ti dy NéyovTEs SuEBah- 
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} n~ 3 o~ 4 la é< 4 7) “~ \ ‘ , 
EL AVAYVO@Vat QUT@Y* LwKparys QOUKEL KQL TEpLepyaler at 


”~ , ~ \ Le 
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a \ 4 3 > ‘\ ~ , 93 A f 3 
TOLOV Kal adXouS TAVTA TavTAa OLddoKwY.” ToLa’TH Tis EoTL. 


~ “\ ¢ ~ \ > ‘ 3 “a 3 i , 
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, \ 3 ~ , ? lé 3 ~ 
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¥ os i me ee} 
Kal addyv moddAny prvapiav drvapovvTa, aY éyw ovdEev OUTE 


peya ouTE pLKpoY Tépi eTTalw. Kal ovy ws aTiudlwy héyw 


4. dowep obv xrd.: the formal 
charge of the accuser was read at the 
beginning of the trial. Since Socrates 
proposes to discuss first the informal 
charges, a definite statement of these 
is in place before his defense. 

5. wepuepydterar: cf. pndev épya- 
foudvous GAG weptepyafouevous 2 Thess. 
ili. 11. 

6. odpdvia: the article is omitted 
because b7rd y7js and ovpdvia are brought 
under one head. Cf. Swxparns dé ravra 
nyetro Beovs eldévar, Tad Te Neyoueva Kal 
mpaTroueva Kal Ta ovyy Bovrevdueva (the 
unuttered plans in man’s thought) 
Xen. Mem. i. 1. 19.--In Prot. 315 c¢ 
Plato satirizes the astronomical lore 
of Hippias, and in Xenophon’s Mem- 
orabilia (iv. 7. 2) Socrates is repre- 
sented as advising his friends against 
an intensive study of astronomy. — 
Aristophanes, in his play, represents 
Socrates’s friends with heads bending 
over, toward the ground, searching 
into things below, while the rump, di- 
rected upward, is. studying astronomy. 

7. rovatrn tig: Sc. 4 dvTwpoola or 
diaBory}. Socrates alone is responsible 
for the exact words; the accusation 
itself was vague. 


8. raira yap éwpare: when, in the 
Clouds, Aristophanes put before the 
Athenians his own feelings against 
Socrates, he dramatized an already 
existing prejudice. 

9. Bexpary tia x7r.: in apposition 
with radra. For the force of ruvd, cf. 
ris Swxpdrns 18b; it implies that 
Socrates in the Clouds bears no close 
resemblance to the real Socrates. Cf. 
Clouds 218-225, where Strepsiades 
on entering Socrates’s thinking-shop 
says: ‘* Who is this man up there in 
the basket ?’’ Hearing it is Socrates, 
he asks him what he’s about. Socrates 
answers depoBar® Kal mepippovd Tov 
nov, on air I tread and oversee the 
sun. —odoKovTa «Td.: subordinated | 
to mepipepdpuevor. 

10. ov: referring to all statements 
of the sort above mentioned. — ovre 
péya, oltre puxpdv: a reénforcement of 
the ov5éy, stated disjunctively. Cf. — 
21b and 24 a, and 7 rc} ovddv 17 b. 

11. odx ds dripatev: cf. in e below, 
Kat ToUTd yé mou Soke? KadOdv evar, ‘* such 
knowledge is a fine thing, if any one 
has it.’? Socrates hints his doubt that 
any one has it. Cf. Xen. Mem. i. 1. 11. 
Those who pursued these studies were 
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beside themselves, he thought, because 
man ought first to know himself (cf. id. 
i, 1. 12, and 88 a below), and because 
these physicists looked into questions 
which were really beyond the sphere 
of man, and therefore arrived at im- 
potent conclusions (cf. id. iv. 7. 6-7). 

12. ef tis xrd.: the expression of 
the condition implies a doubt, though 
it is in the logical form. Cf. 19 e. 

13. ph... hbyoune: may I never, by 
any chance, be accused by Meletus of so 
great a wrong as depising such knowl- 
edge. — Sixa: is often best represented 
in translation by the singular. — For 
id with pevyer, cf. td with rérovOa 
17 a. gvyouu here is used as the pas- 
sive of duaxw. H. 820. 

14. GAAG yap: but the truth is that 
Socrates does not claim such wisdom 
simply because he does not possess it. 

17. of rovotro.: are in that case, 
sc. the one just mentioned; i.e. ‘‘ have 
heard me.’ 

20. & rovrwv: on ascertaining that 
no’ one had ever heard Socrates talk 


on such matters, the judges might infer 
reasonably that the other charges 
against him also were false. Falsus in 
uno, falsus in omnibus. — Xeno- 
phon enumerates the subjects chosen 
by Socrates for his conversations; cf. 
Mem. i. 1. 16. — rept épot: the collo- 
quial tone is marked in the position of 
these words. Instead of ‘‘the other 
stories which people tell about me,”’ 
Socrates says, ‘‘ the other stories about 
me, which people tell.’’ The relative: 
clause is appended as an afterthought. 

IV. Another charge that has been 
brought against me is that I teach men, 
for money. This is not true, but it 
would be no reproach if it were. The: 
reason why I deny that I teach is simply. 
that I do not know how to teach. 

1. d\AG yap: in turning to a new 
topic, a glance is thrown backward 
(ovre. . . orev), and the new departure 
begins with the emphatic o36é nor. orw 
is equivalent to the following édnéés 
(éoriv). — el ruvos krr.: if any one has 
told you. 


on 
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3. Xphpara mpdrropat: the denial 
of this is repeated at 31 ¢ and 83 b.— 
éwel: although. Strictly a connecting 
thought must be supplied. 

4. & mis ety: the regular apodosis 
kahov av etn is represented by its equiv- 
alent in sense, doxe? kaddv eivat. 

6. rotrwy yap xrd.: the ironical 
surprise of Socrates is reproduced by 
the anacoluthon in this sentence. With 
oids 7 éoriy the speaker apparently 
leads up to weiMev, but the emphatic 
rovrovs (in which the clause rods véovs, 
ois... BovAwyrae is summed up) is 
followed by eldover instead. (The 
plural after éaoros is not uncommon.) 
Then comes the statement of a fact 
which is surprising, they pay these men, 
and finally the climax is capped by 
their giving them thanks to boot. ‘To 
make this last point, wrpocedéva:, which 
might be a participle like é.ddéyras, is 
put on a par with cvvetva. by being 
made an infinitive. 
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8. roAdurdv: partitive genitive with 


, Socrates 
would not allow that he was a teacher. 
His young friends were not his waéyral 
(cf. 33 a), but of ovvdvres. So he uses 
similar language in speaking of others. 
Cf. Xen. Afem. i. 6. 1. 

11. émel kal GAXos: ‘* the men just 
named are not the only ones, for also,”’ 
etc. 


@ adv BovAwyTat. — ovvetvar: 


12. nobdpny eriEqpotvra : for the 
supplementary participle, ef. noOduny 
olouevay 22 ¢. 

13. KaddXia: at Callias’s house for- 
elgners, and particularly foreign Soph- 
ists, were welcomed. Callias’s fond- 
ness for Sophistsis humorously brought 
out in the Protagoras (814 d), where he 
is almost crowded out of house and 
home by them. The indulgence of 
this and of other tastes exhausted his 
resources, and he died in poverty. 

15. «‘ Who can do for Callias’s sons 
whatafarmer would do for his calves ?”’ 
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17. os eueddev xrrA.: who would, in 
the case supposed (ei... wicOdoacbat), 
proceed to make them, etc., —a present 
likelihood not realized. — Kad xrX.: 
Kados Ka’yabés was a frequent Athenian 
designation for a gentleman. Cf. Xen. 
Mem. i. 1. 16. 

18. dperfv: a cognate accusative, 
which was becoming an accusative of 
specification. Cf. uéya codds wy 21 db, 
Kkanrov elddvac 21d, codds codplay 22 e; 
but ra péeyiora copdraros 22 d. 

19. viv: logical, rather than tem- 
poral, — ‘‘as it is.?’ — Cf. érera 20 ¢. 

21. dvOpwmrivns «rr. : the excellence 
of aman and a citizen naturally is 
different from that befitting (rpooj}Kov- 
cay, 1. 18) a calf. —This clause explains 
the preceding rocatrys. 

24. Evyvos «7rd.: not a word is 
wasted in this answer. Euenus is 
elsewhere mentioned as a teacher of 
oratory and a writer of elegiac verses. 


(Cf. Phaedo 60 4.) A few such poems 
attributed to him still exist. Here he 
is introduced as a Sophist and a teacher 
of virtue. The smallness of his charge 
for instruction probably measures ac- 
curately the value attached to it by his 
contemporaries, and places him and 
his teaching in the second rank. Pro- 
tagoras charged 100 minas. — Attempts 
have been made to distinguish a 
younger and an older Euenus, both of 
whom came from Paros and wrote 
elegiacs. If there were two, allusion 
is here made to the elder. —aéoov: 
genitive of price. 

26. el éxou kal S8doKner.: in the 
original statement which Socrates may 
be supposed to have in mind, both of 
these were in the indicative. Both 
might change to the optative after 
EUAKa plod. 

27%. Kal adrés: implies that Euenus 
prided himself on his teaching. 
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V. But what has caused my repu- 
tation, if these stories are untrue? I 
will tell you the whole truth. Apollo 
himself declared me to be the wisest 
of men. Obedience to the god has led 
me to disregard the feelings of men. 

1. GAA’, & Deoxpares, «Tr. : Objec- 
tions dramatized and put in the form 
of questions. — ‘‘ Socrates must have 
done something to cause such preju- 
dice.’? Hence the ydp in od yap d77rov. 

2. To cdv mpaypa: what is that 
you have been about? or better, what 
is this about you ? — Cf. 7d rot Zwxpa- 
Tous wpayyua Crito 53 d. 

3. wepirrétepov: what passes the 
limits of common men provokes sus- 
picion. — That cod mpayyuarevopévov 
conveys a statement of fact, not a 
condition, is shown by ovééy, but the 
view is restated, in a slightly different 
form, aS a supposition. ‘‘ While you 
were doing nothing out of the way, 
this report did not arise about you, — 


if you were doing nothing unusual.”’ 
Some explanation of the fame of Soc- 
rates is called for, and he has rejected 
the ordinary explanation as false. 

5. ef ph x7d.: a logical condition 
referring to continued action in past 
time. The conclusion might be ex- 
pected in the form ovx ay éyévero xTX. 

8. +d dvopa Kal rhv SiaBorAqv: ie. 
compos AéeyerGOar. To be distinguished 
from oyun Te kal Aéyos, above, only as 
bringing out the bad repute which was 
their result. The word d:aBoAny inter- 
prets dvoua, and shows that it is no 
good name which has been gained. 

12. éxxnna: I have become pos- 
sessed of and still have. 
19 a.—- olay . 


Ci. éoxere 
. . Tabryv: this ques- 
tion follows the preceding sentence so 
closely that dé is not repeated. olay 
is in the predicate; we might expand 
to rola copla éoriy avry be nv Totro... 
éoxnka.—mep: sc. did rad’rnv Toto 

. ox nKa, Hep KTr,, just that which. 
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14. otro S€: i.e. Gorgias etc., men- 
tioned in the previous chapter. 

15. a ob« éx@ xrd.: Socrates im- 
plies that such wisdom is either super- 
human or no wisdom at all. -—'To be 
construed closely with what follows. 

17. éwi: with dative of purpose. 

18. pH SopuBho re : do not interrupt 
me with noise, strictly referring to the 
moment fixed by édy 66 krrX. In 21 a 
and 30c the less precise present is 
used, make no disturbance. — péyo 
A€yerv: in the sense of peyadnyopety, 
just as puéya dpovety iS equivalent to 
peyaroppovery. —-ob yap épov KTA.: & 
compressed form of statement, made 
effective with the audience by the al- 
lusion to certain Euripidean strains. 
Cf. Kur. Fre. 484, xotde éuds 6 060s 
GNN éutls unrpds mapa, not mine the 
word, —I heard it from my mother ; 
which is parodied in Symp. 177 a, 7 
pév por apyh Tov ddyou éorl Kara Thy 
Edpuridov Medavirmny: ‘od yap éuds 0 
putdos GAG”? The same 
sentiment is found in Eur. Hel. 518, 
Oyos yap éorw ovK euds, copy O eos, 
not mine the word; by clerkly men 
"twas spoken. Hor. Sat. ii. 2. 2, nec 
meus- hic sermo est sed quae 
praecepit Ofellus. —For a simi- 


Pardpotd rote. 


larly compressed statement, cf. ixavdy 
Tov waptupa 81 c. ** A predicate adjec- 
tive or substantive isoften a brief equiv- 
alent for one clause of a compound 
sentence,’’? H, 618. éudy and a&dx pewy 
are both predicate, and special point 
is given thein by their position. 

19. ov dv A€yw: equivalent to dv 
wérrdkw déyev, though it is formally a 
hypothetical relative clause with in- 
definite antecedent. — d&tdxpewv «7X. : 
equivalent to d&dxpews éoriv 6 Néywor. 

20. dvoicw: often used of shifting 
responsibility. Cf. els rods rpidxovra 
avapépev thy airlay Lys. xii. 28, ras 
dmrodoyias els éxetvov dvadepouévas ib. 
64,-—rijs yap éufis, eb xrr.: skill as 
well as modesty was required to avoid 
blurting out here with rfs éufs codlas. 
The ef 64 ris éorc interrupts just in time. 

21. ota: goes back to olay 1. 12. — 
Tov DYedv xr. : emphatic by its position. 

22. Xatpehdvra: certainly, if the 
Athenians did noé know Chaerephon, 
many ajoke of Aristophanes at Chaere- 
phon’s expense was lost on them; see 
below on line 25. He is mentioned by 
Xenophon (Mem. i. 2, 48) as one of those 
friends of Socrates of éxelym curiicav 
ox iva SOnunyopixot yévowro, adXN iva 


Kadot Te Kayabol yevduevor cal ofkw kal 
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e a aw ? ¢ aA , \ ? \ A , 
tuov T@ TANOE ETaLpos TE Kal Guveduye THY huvynY TAavTHV 
\ > e ~~ ~ x » \ @ iy ~ € 
kal wel tov karnOe. Kat tate dx olos Hv Katpepov, ws 
apodpos éd’ 6 Te Oppyoeev. Kat dH more Kal els Aedovs 
3 ‘ > +f “ , ‘\ Y , , 
éeMOav érddpnoe TovTo pavrevoacOar: (Kal, O7ep hé€ya, 7) 
JopuBetre, @ avdpes:) ypero yap 57 et Tus Emov etn coder 
> OA = ¢ , , , 5 \ 
TEpos. avetkev ovv y IlvOia pndéva coddrepov eivar. Kat 


oixérars kal pldos Kal woder Kat modlrass 
dUvaiwro Kadws xphodae. 

23. tpav ro ANG: the pracral 
are here taken as representing the 
whole people ; and here, as often, 7A7- 
Gos is equivalent to d9u0s, and means 
democratic party. Cf. Lysias xii, xiii, 
passim. —- ératpos: cf. ris brapxovons 
woNitelas ératpov eivac Gorg. 510 a, to 
be a partisan of the government in 
power. —tHY dvynv tavTyy: an allu- 
sion, which no hearer could fail of 
understanding, to the exile from which 
all conspicuous democrats had returned 
only four years before (in 4038 B.c.). 
The Thirty Tyrants were the authors 
of this banishment; cf. mpoetrov pév 
tots tw rod xaraddyou (not registered 
on their catalogue of 8000 oligarchical 
sympathizers) wh elovévat eis TO dou. 
gevybvrwy dé els Tov Tepaca, Kal évretdey 
moAdovs dyovres €vér\noay Kaira Méyapa 
kal Tas O7nBas Tov broxwpovvTwy Xen. 
Hell. ii. 4. 1. This allusion here had 
the effect of influencing the court in 
favor of what they were about to hear. 
This was the more important since 
Socrates had remained in the city dur- 
ing the rule of the Thirty, and doubt- 
less had been accused by Meletus of 
lack of sympathy with the Athenian de- 
mocracy, — a charge closely connected 
with that of corrupting the youth. 

25. acoSpds: Chaerephon was a 
born enthusiast. Cf. Xamwpepaev 54, are 


kal uavikds wy, dvarydjnoas éx péowr Oe 
wpos we Charm. 158 b. Aristophanes 
calls Chaerephon a bat (Birds 1564) ; 
Chaerephon and Socrates belong to 
the jaundiced barefoot brotherhood 
(Clouds 104). Browning, Aristopha- 
nes’s Apology, 
In me ’twas equal balanced flesh rebuked 
Excess alike in stuff-guts Glauketes 
Or starveling Chaerephon ; I challenge both. 
— opphorerev : the optative indicates in- 
definite frequency of past action, — 
Kal $4 wore kal xrA.: cf. 18 a. A fre- 
quent way of introducing a particular 
instance of what has been stated gen- 
erally. What Chaerephon did at Del- 
phi was an instance of his spodpérys. 

26. rotro: cognate accusative after 
pavrevoacGar in anticipation of jpero 
«tv. For roéro referring forward, see 
H. 696 a. —pavretoacbar: the middle 
voice is used of the person who con- 
sults the oracle. — dmep Aéyw : J repeat, 
lit. just what I am saying. Cf. 17 ¢ 
and 20 e. 

28. dvetdev otv h IIvOia: the oracle 
in question is lost, but we have a 
very fair substitute in codds Zopokdjjs 
aopurepos 5 Kvpurléys, | dvipdy 6é rdvrwy 
(or dwrdvrwv) Zwxpdrns copwraros. — 
Socrates must have become well known 
from his questionings before such a 
question would have been asked. Pos- 
sibly the prominence given by Socrates 
to two precepts of the oracle, made 
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A , e 3 y e n 3 any e \ - b Oo”, 
TOUT@V TEPL O GhoEAhOS VILLY AVTOUV OUTODL LAPTUPNHA EL, ETELOT 
EKELVOS TETENEUTIVKED. 
VI. oxépaode 5€ Oy Evexa TadTa héyw: pédAw yap vas 
, Lod € “ 7 “~ Q > A 3 4 
dudd€av dlev prow H dia Body yéyovev. TAVTA yap eyw aKov- 
> , e , corm? NN , € fa , \ , 
cas eveDumovpnv ovtTwai: “Ti more Néyer O Beds, Kal Ti 
OTE QLVITTET AL; eyo yap 1) OUTE peya OUTE CO [LLK POV OUVOLOa 
3 ~*~ XQ ¥ - 5 - y > \ - 
ELAVT copes wy: TL ovV TOTE Neyet PaTKV EWE TOPWTATOV 
» 3 x , , , 3 \ , > mn»)? \ 
eivat; ov yap Onirou Wevderat ye: ov yap Jews atr@.” Kat 
TONVY LEV YPOVOY HIdpovr Ti ToTE héyeLr’ ETELTA pOyLS WAVY 


‘ io 7 \ 3 4 
emt CHTNOW AVTOD TOLAVTHY TLVa ETpaToUNnY. 


much of at Delphi, yx@6@. cavréy and 
pndev dyav (self-knowledge and _ self- 
control), which make up Greek cw¢po- 
atvyn, may have been the basis of the 
story or of the response. 

29. 6 aSeXdds: i.e. Chaerecrates. 

VI. I did not suppose the words of 
Apollo to be strictly and literally true, 
but believed them to have some hidden 
meaning, which I ought to discover. So 
I tried to show that they could not be 
true in the ordinary sense. 

1. pédAdX\w StSdkev: for uéddrtw with 
future infinitive, see SCG. 2738; GMT. 
73. Cf. Phaedo 59 a. 

2. d0ev: equivalent to é 7s, of the 
source out of which the prejudice arose. 
—tatra: i.e. theresponse of the oracle. 

3. tl amore aivirrerat: through 
modesty Socrates assumes that this is 
‘‘adarksaying.’’ Fora genuinely enig- 
matical oracle, cf. ylvera: 5é rots Ba- 
oiteio.y (Temenus and Cresphontes) 
avray dyiov Tdde, Hryeudva THs Kadddov 
moveta bar Tov TpLdp@Oadruov, Paus. v. 8. 5, 
that they should take ‘‘ the three-eyed”’ 
as leader of their return home. The 
‘¢ three-eyed ’’ turned out to be Oxylus, 


son of Andraemon, whom they met 
riding on a one-eyed mule. 

4. civoida coos wv: for the supple- 
mentary participle, cf.22d. GMT. 908. 

6. od S40: of course I do not sup- 
pose. — Socrates’s perplexity is draim- 
atized. The hearer is reminded of the 
speaker’s habit of discussion by ques- 
tion and answer. — od yap és: 
Apollo, being by nature truthful, could 
not lie. In Plato’s Republic the two 
primary canons of theology are that 
the gods are good and are true. With 
this belief, Socrates was much more 
pious than many of the old story- 
tellers. Homer makes Zeus send a 
delusive dream to Agamemnon. 

7. poyis wavu: qualifies grea érpa- 
mounv, and repeats parenthetically the 
For a similar 
parenthetical qualification, cf. o} cara 
rovrovs 17 b. For the position of rdvv, 
cf. ob rdvv 19 a. 

8. adrod: i.e. rod beod, equivalent to 
Tod xpnoyuod. — Tovadryny Tivd: SC. f4T7- 
ow, purposely vague, ‘‘ which I began 
in some such way as this.’’? Cf. rocadrn 
ris 19 c. 


idea of zodvdy xpdvor. 
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S a “ > 4 ~ 
nNOov ext twa TaV SoKovyTMV Godov Eivat, ws évTavda, ¢ 
3 ~ Y ran ~ nw 
el wép Tov, ehéyEwv TO pavTEeloy Kal ATOPAVaY TA YPNT BLO 
y faa O € ‘ 3 ~ , J > ‘ °° > \ ¥ A 99 
OTL UTOOL ELOU TOPWTEPOS EOTL, TU ene epnoda. 
diac KOTaY ov TOUTOV, — dvdépate yap ovdev Séopwat eye, 
nv O€ TIS TOV TONTLKOY TPdS OV EyO OKOT@V TOLOUTOY TL 
¥ > » > ~ \ , 3 ao -, 
erallov, @ avdpes APnvator, — kat dradreydopevos atT@, ed0€€ 
e eo. 8 ry N 5 N ¥ ~ 
Lol OVTOS 6 avyp SoKeEw pev civat Gohds adAoLs TE TOAXOLS 
rn ~~ »” ¥ 
avOpa@ros Kat padtora EauvTe@, elvar 6 ov: KaTELTA ETELPOUNY 
> oN - 4 y \ cy - ad b] ¥ > a 
avT@ SeKv¥val OTL OlOLTO pev Elva Topds, Ein O ov. evTevOev 
ov TOUTM T aTNXO6unV Kat ToANOLS TOY TapdVYT@V: TpOdS 
> ‘\ SO cb > N 3 , Y a4 , \ ~ 3 
EuavTov 0 ovv amiwy edoyiCouny ort “ TovTov pev Tov av- 
7 > \ / , > Sy , \ “ € a Oe 
Oparrou eyo coparepds Eipe+ KIVOVVEVEL LEV Yap HUaV OvdE- 
Oe de > Ac iO / IX e \ »” / 
TEpos ovdev Kadodv Kayaloy Eldévar, ANN’ OVTOS pEeV OlETAL TL 
Nw, 5 2A 7 > 1'\Q °F > 9 5 20>» 
Eld€var ovK ELOWS, Ey O, WaTEP ODV OVK Olda, OVS OLopaL. 
EOLKA YY OUV TOUTOU YE TDMLKP® TLL av’T@ TOVT@ TopwTEpos 
> yY et \ 26 O° ¥ iO 4 9? > vO > Ss » 
eivat, OTL a pH Oda OVO oOlopat Eldévar.” EvTEevOev Er adAOV 
Ha TOY exetvou SoKOvYTMY GopwTepwv Eivat, Kal pol TAaUTA 


9. as drobhavev: believing that I idea after the parenthetical remark. 


should show. Cf. 22 bd. 

10. arohavav rd xpynope: the ora- 
cle is personified. 

11. drt: often, as here, introduces 
a direct quotation. 

13. apds dv érafov: cf. éuoudraroy 
wdoxw mpos Tods Piocopodyras womep 
mpos Trovs WedXAtfouévous Kai malfovras 
Gorg. 485 b, towards philosophers I feel 
just as I do towards people who lisp and 
are childish. Cf. the use of mpdés in 
such expressions as pos éuaurév cxor Op, 
pondering in my mind; rpds dddHdovus 
oKoTrovpev, we consider among ourselves ; 
wpos éuauroyv édoyefouny in ad below. 

14. kal Siadreyopevos adr : strictiy 
speaking, this covers the same ground 


as diackorway rotrov, repeating the 


Socrates has no test except by con- 
versing with his man. — éo0€é pou «7d. : 
the construction is slightly changed. 
Cf. cal ev&dpevor TH Apréucde drdcous av 
KaTaKxdvowey Tay Tokeuiwy TocavTas x yLal~ 
pas KaTadicey TH Oew, érel odx elyor 
ikavas evpelv, €dokev avrots Kar eéviavTor 
wevraxoclas Ovew xrrX. Xen. An. iil. 2. 
12; and kai edokev avrots dwoxteivar. .. 


' érixadobytes THY drécrac Thue. iil. 36, 


taxing them with their revolt. SCG. 10. 

23. attd rotra: in just this respect. 
This serves to prepare the way for the 
clause with ér:, which gives a detailed 
specification of what is intimated in 
guikp@ tiv (dative of degree of differ- 
ence). 

25. éxe(vou: the sameas rovrovabove 


on 
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TauTa edo0fe: Kat evtav0a KaKeivw Kat addous aoAdXots 


amnx Foun. 
\ nm 9 > ” 3 ~ ‘cy b] , \ N 
VIL. pera tadr ody non ebeEns Ha aicfavduevos pev Kat 
r , ‘ o O XN Y > Q / Y > > la 
VTOVMEVOS Kal OEOLWS OTL ATHKXUVavouNY, OWS O avaryKatoY 
eddxer eivar TO TOU Beov wept wrEiorov Toveta Oat. itéov ovr, 
OKOTOUVTL TOV YpNno POV Ti héyeL, ert arravTas Tovs TL SoKOUI- 
> - “ \ “ a Ss 3 “A ~ ‘\ 
Tas elOevar. Kal v1) TOY KUVa, W avdpes AOPnvator, — det yap 
‘\ € ~ 3 ~ ? > ‘\ 3 \ » , ~ 
Tpos vas TAANOH heyerv, —H uynv eyo eralov te TovovTov: 
¢ \ , > ~ »¥ ¢ > , al ~ 
ol pev padiora evookysourTes edo€ay jot oALyou Setv Tov 
mrelaotov evdects evar CytovvTe kata Tov Oedv, adAdou Se 
SoxovvTes avAdrepou EemetKeoTEpoL elvar avdpES TPOS TO 


dpovipws exev. Sev On vay THY Eunv wrAaYYyY émdetEat 


2%. aanxOdpnv: cf. euol dpyifovrac 
23 ¢. 

VII. I found not only the statesmen 
but also the poets to have no knowledge. 
These composed their poems by a sort 
of inspiration, and could givens rational 
account of their own works. 

2. Socrates observed his growing 
unpopularity with pain and fear. érz 
(that) after aic@dvoua is a rare con- 
struction, and possibly the particle is 
affected by the participles. — dns 
8 éS6xer: correlative with alcGavéuevos 
pév, breaks away from the participial 
construction. This gives prominence 
to Socrates’s determination to do his 
duty. Cf. r&s dtvacde ricredoa, dbfar 
wap G\dhwy AauBdvorres, kat riy SdEav 
Thv mapa Tov povov Geod od Cyreire St. 
John v. 44. 

3. TO TOD Beot: the interest of the 
god, which required that Socrates 
should show the true meaning of the 
oracle. —iréov: sc. Av jor. 

4. tov xpynopov ri Aéyer: xpnopuds 
might have been the subject of the 


interrogative clause, but is used pro- 
leptically. H. 878. 

5. vy rév xtva : this form of assev- 
eration is a whim of Socrates, upon 
which the Scholiast says, ‘PadaudvOvos 
bpxos ovTos 6 KaTa& Kuvds H xnVvds (Goose) 
7 wrardvou (plane-tree) 7 Kpid (ram) 7 
Tivos &ANov ToLovTOUV: ois HY méyioTOs Bp- 
kos dravrt \oyw Kbwp, | Erera xyv- Meads 
5” éciywy (they named no god), Kparivos 
Xelpwoe (i.e. in the Chirons). Kxata& rov- 
Twy 6€ vouos duvuvac iva wy Kara Gedy of 
dpxoe yiyvwvrat, TowdTo dé Kai ol Zwxpa- 
A. humorous turn is given 
to this oath in ua rév Kiva rov Atyurtloy 
Gedv Gorg. 482 b; Socrates might swear 
by the Egyptian god, but seldom by 
any of the gods whom he worshiped. 
vy Thy Hpav 24 e is a woman’s oath; 
apos Avés 25 ¢ is solemn adjuration. 

6. 4 phy: the usual formula for be- 
ginning any affirmation prefaced by a 
solemn oath. 

7. ddtyou Setv: cf. 17a. The dety 
seems to be used here with a play on 


wielorou é€voeets. 


Tous dpKot, 
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4 tA ‘\ ~ yy A 3 - € 
WOTTEP WOVOVS TLYAS WTOVOVVTOS twva pot KQtL QAVE NeyKTos tf] 


? yD 
poavTeia yévoiro. peTa yap TOVS ToXiTLKOUS a ETL TOUS 
XN on las X\ a“ 
TOUnTaS TOUS TE TOY TPaywoL@Y Kal ToOvs TaV OiOvpduBov 
‘\ ‘ wd ¢€ 3 i 3.) (3 b] I ‘4 
Kat Tovs adAous, ws evTavla er avTopape KaTadyWomeEvos 
emavTov apaléorepov éexeivov ovta. avahapBdvewv ovv abTav 
‘ ? o , an ~ 
Ta TounpwaTa a po eddKeL pahiora TeTpaypaTrevabat avTots, 
, ‘ ‘\ g Y \ 
diunporwy av avrovs Ti héyouev, WY apa Te kal pavOdvor 
3 m 3 a A A Go » ~ 
TAP avTOV. alo yVvopat ovV vty Elirety, B avdpEs, TAANOY - 
v \ € 3 “A a G 
opws O€ pyTéov. ws Eros yap Eley OAlyouv avT@Y aTAVTES 
€ / on , ¥ \  @& > \ 3 “4 
ou TapovTes av BEATLOV EXEyor TEPL WY AUTOL ETrETTOLNKET AD. 
3 oy oy \ rn rat an 
EYVaV OUV aU Kal TEpL TOV TOoLYTaV ev Oiyw TOUTO, OTL OV 


val a nx 
codia Tovoltey a Tovovey, AANA Poe Tit Kat evOovaralor- 


11. domep wévous Tivds TrovotyrTos : 
my Herculean labors, as I may call 
them. The genitive agrees with éot 
implied in its equivalent éujv. —Socra- 
tes compares his own intellectual en- 
counters with the physical struggles 
of Heracles, and recounts in a half- 
tragic vein these ‘‘labors’’ imposed 
of God. —tva pot kal xrA.: Socrates, 
assuming for the sake of his point an 
attitude of opposition, says that he 
thought he was refuting the oracle 
(cf. 21 ¢) while really he was proving 
it to be irrefutable. This achieve- 
ment is stated as his real purpose. — 
The optative clause tva yévorro depends 
upon movobyros, which represents the 
imperfect. 

14. «ai rots &AXous: the Kcwumdo- 
moot are hardly included here. The 
icea that the true poet was endowed 
with exceptional wisdom was common 
in ancient times. Cf. dirocopwrepov 
(more philosophical) kat omovédardrepov 
(worthier) moinow toroplas (prose nar- 
rative of facts) éorly Arist. Poet. 9. 3. 


In early Greek the poets were preémi- 
nently of copol (see Introduction § 8). 

17. Sinporev-ay: for ‘the indica- 
tive with dy of habitual or intermittent 
action, dv being used without definite 
reference,’’ see SCG. 431; GMT. 162; 
H. 835.-— «at: Socrates would thus 
not only test the oracle, but also learn 
something. 

18. aicxivopar: this discovery was 
discreditable to the poets, and Socrates 
hesitates to mention it, since he feels 
shame at the idea of telling what never- 
theless must be told, because it is the 
truth. When aicytvecdac means feel 
shame at the thought of an action, it 
takes the infinitive, as here, instead of 
the participle. 

19. airadv: genitive after the com- 
parative Bédrcop. 

20. airoi: i.e. the poets. 

22. hice «7r.: the dative of man- 
ner (vee) and the participle of manner 
(évOovordtovres) characterize the same 
subject in parallel ways, and so are 
appropriately coupled by cal. — bce: 
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: Y e id \ e 4 ‘\ . ®e 
TES WOTED OL Jeopavrers Kat OU XpynopL@dot: KQUL yap OUTOL 


‘ , ¥ > cy a 
héyovot pey TokAa Kat Kad, tract O° ovdev av éyovct: 
mn , , ‘ \ 

ToLOUTOY TL Lot Ehavnoav wafos Kat ot moLNnTal TerovbdTes. 
\ yo 3 2? 3 a \ \ ? 3 4 \ ic) 
Kat apna yoOounv avtav dua THY TOtNoW oloMévwy Kal TAA 

oo 4 icy) “A ren 
codaratav eivat aviporav, a ovK Hoav. anna ovv Kal 
evTevev TH AUT@ OldmEvOS TEpLyEeyovévat @TEP Kal TOV 
TONTLKOD. 

wn cy 5 oN ‘ , oy 3 wn A. 
VIII. redkevTwv ovy Em TOUS KELPOTEXVAS Na. EWAUVT@ yap 

, >Q\ 3 4 € ¥ 3 a , 4 > WE 
vvyjoyn ovoey ETLOTAMLEV@ WS ETTOS EltrEtv, TOUTOUS O€ y’ HOY 
4 € ? N N \ 3 4 \ 4 A 
OTL EvpHToU TOAAG KAL KAAG ETLTTAMEVOUS. Kal TOUTOV MEV 


) 3 v4 3 > 93 , av 3 ‘ > be) , , 
OUK esedoOnr, aNd YTLITAVTO A EY OVK NTLOTALYVY, KAL MOU 


by (grace of) nature. Tere used to ex- 
press what Plato elsewhere means by 
Gelq poipa, by the grace of heaven. Acts 
done ¢vce. are done unconsciously, are 
inspired by something below the sur- 
face of our every-day selves, whereas 
conscious acts, if right, are guided by 
réxvn and codia, art and wisdom. Cf. 
wavTes yap of Te TOY érdy woinTtal (epic 
poets) of dyabol ovdk éxk réxvns (out of 
knowledge of their art) dXN ev eo (in- 
spired) dvres kai karexduevoe ( possessed) 
wavTra TavTa Ta KaAG N€Youce TOLHLaTa, 
kal of peNorrool (lyric poets) of dyadol 
waoatrws ... dre ofv ob Téxvy wowobdyTes 
(writing poetry) ara Oeia polpa, rotro 
uovov otds Te ExaoTos movety KaNws, ef 0 7 
Motca abrov wpuncer, 6 mév dtOvpduBous 
(one can write dithyrambs), 6 6é éyxduca 
(hymns of praise), 6 6&€ bropxhuara 
(choral songs, accompanied by a lively 
dance), 6 6° éy (epics), 6 8 iduBous 
(iambics) ... did Tatra 6é 6 Oeds éEatpor- 
fevos ToUTWY Tov vovy (taking all reason 
out of them) rovrois xpHrac brnpéracs Kat 
Tots ypnou@dots Kal Tots udvTect Tots Oelots 


Ton 533 e-534 ec, 


26. yoodpnv airdv olopévev: cf. 
axovovres e€eTafounevwy 238 ¢, The accu- 
sative occurs in ov yoOduny éridnuotrra 
20 a.— For the supplementary parti- 
ciple, cf. also 21 b. 

2%. copwrdtev: predicate agreeing 
with olouévwy, which contains the sub- 
ject of efpac 
etvar 21 b.— ad odk Hoav: sc. cool. Cf. 


Ci. rv SoxotyT wy copay 


0 ériorarat ExacTos, TodTo Kal copds éoruv 
Xen, Afem. iv. 6. 7. E.g. the poet 
Sophocles was ready to serve as gen- 
eral; and conversely the generals just 
returned from the war were set to be 
the judges of the drainatic contest in 
which the Antigone was presented. 
—- & is accusative of specification. 
VIIT. Finally I went to the crafts- 
men. These indeed had knowledge of 
their craft, but because of this knowl- 
edge they thought themselves wise also 
in other matters, and this false conceit 
more than outweighed their true wisdom. 
1. reAeurdv: for its adverbial use, 
cf. dpxduevos 24 a. —esavte cuvydy: 
cf. 22 4, 
3. rovrou: ablatival genitive, inthis. 
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23 3% 
TavTyn Coparepa Hoav. aA’, dG avdpes AOnvator, TavTdov por 
» 3 e ? y 
cdofay EYE AuapTNMUa OTEP Kat OL ToLNTal, Kat ot ayafol 
, von G 
Snpuoupyot: dua TO THY TExVHY KadOS eEepyalerOat ExacTOS 
>? \ IX \ , , > ‘ re 
H€iov Kat TaAAA TA peytoTa GoParatos Eivat, Kal avTaV 
oe 6 
avuTn H TANppEeAELA EKElVyY THY Todiav ATEKPUTTEV, GOTE [LE 
€LAUTOV AVEPWTaY VITEp TOV KpNno pov, TéTEpa SEeEatnv av 
Y 9 3 : 3 
OUTW WOTED EXW EXEL, MITE TL TOPOS WY THV EKeivav Todiay 
f 3 > Ay \ > Ai a > ‘4 ra) 3 vas »y 
pyr apalys tHv apuabiav, 7 apdorepa a eKEtvou EvovoLW 
EVEL. ATTEKPLVAULYVY OUVY EMAVT@ Kal TO XYPNO UG OTL poL 
AvoUTEAOL WOTED EYW EVEL. 
3 \ ‘\ ie / s + 
IX. é€k ravrnot 8) THs eEerdoews, & avdpes ’APnvaton, 
\ \ 3 4 -, / ‘ ® , 
Todhat pev améxGevat por yeyovacr Kat otar yadreradrarar 
‘ A ° ‘ \ > 39 + en V4 
kal Baptrarat, wore TOANAS StaBohas am avToY yeyovevan, 


~ Oe ~ 14 ‘ > y , ¢ / 
—ovopma O€ TOUTO éyed Oat, Todos EivaL. OLoVTAL yap ME EKa- 


6. Sarep kai, kal of xrAd.: this repe- 
tition of cai is idiomatic in correlative 
sentences, and both may be represented 
by one English word, also. With oi 
momrat, elxov is easily supplied from 
the éyev of the leading clause. 

7. Sua 7rd xrd.: here begins the ex- 
planation which the preceding clause 
demands. — ryv réxvyv: his art. 

8. raha Ta péyvora: refers to af- 
fairs of state and of the common weal. 


Anytus, one of the accusers of Socra- 


tes, was a rich and successful tanner, 
and entered political life as a practical 
man, but was not successful as a gen- 
eral of the army. Similarly a cobbler 
needed to be reminded by the painter 
Apelles to stick to his last. 

10. Sefaiunv av: sc. if the choice 
were offered. 

11. o'r éyev: is explained by 
worep €xw, and this is explained by the 
following clause. — rl: aé all. 


IX. Now these examinations have 
brought me the reputation of wisdom, 
but have created also a strong prejudice 
against me. a 

1. 84: marks the close and sum- 
ming up of the previous argument. 

2. ola xakerdrarar: sc. ect. Thé 
idiom is explained by places where it 
is expanded, e.g. éuol wév dH éddxer [ Zw- 
Kparns| Tototros eivar olos dv etn &piords 
re Kal evdatovéoraros Xen, Mem. iv. 8. 
11. 

4. dvopa S¢ rotro A€yeorbor : instead 
of dvoua dé Trodro édNeydunv, under the 
influence of the clause with wore. — 
codds: introduced to explain precisely 
what is meant by évoua rotro. Itagrees 
with the subject of dréxyOyuat, which 
is in the speaker’s mind, though he 
said its equivalent, rodhal dmréyOeal uot 
yeyovacr, —etvar.: for this idiomatic 
use, see SCG. 66, which compares the 
English, ‘‘ Paul, called to be an apostle.”’ 
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23 a 
e ff ~ 5 ON iy \ aA osu ¥ 3 
OTOTE OL TWAPOVTES TAVTA AVTOV ELVAL coor a av addov éfe- 


my ~m 9 > 
héyEw: TO dé Kuvduvever, Bd avdpes, TO OvTL 6 Feds odds elvar, 
% an A nw 9 € 
Kat €v T® XPHNTW@ ToVTw TovTO heyewv, oT “ H avOpativy 
/ >\ 7 ‘ 37? 3 \ \ b) 9 ‘ 4 
codia ddiyou Twos a&ia €oTi Kat ovdevds.” Kat hatverat 
TOUTO hé ov & l joa dé TH €ue@ ovo- 
ovTo héyeey TOV LoKpaTy, TpooKeypyHabar O€ TA EWM OVO 
\ 4 x ¥ y 
aT, EME Tapaddevypa TOLOVpLEVOS, WOTTED GV El ElTOL OTL 
@ nA a» Y Y 
“Ouvros vpov, & avOpwiro, copadtards EoTW, OTTLS WOTEP 
, Y¥ Y 3 ‘\ ¥ , 3 ™ > ? N\ 
LwKparys eyvaKkev oTt ovdevds aids Eat. TH adyOeia mpos 
copia.” 
aA > FN \ » Nn \ a Nas a \ 
TAUT OvV eyo eV ETL Kal VU TEpLLaV CyTO Kal EpEevVa KaTa. 
‘\ , \ “~ > “ \ - ¥ ¥ N 
Tov Oedv, Kat Tov aoTav Kat E€vov av Tiva olw@par Toor 
> : . 5 5 , Q S aes ~ A lan AG 3 O , 
eivar’ Kal eredoav pot Ly OoKYH, TH Dew BonOav evdetkvupat 
y y ny oN » 
OTL OVK €OTL TOPOS. Kal UTO TaUTNS THS aTVOALaS OUTE TL 


o~ ~ ‘4 ~ , \ 4 ¥ , 
TOV THS TOEWS TPAEat por OYodyn yéeyover aEvov dyov 


ev 5h 


5. Gav KT: SC. wy coddy Brra. 

6. +o 5€: adverbial, ‘‘ but the fact 
is.’? —7@ d6vrt: points the contrast be- 
tween the truth and the popular belief 
(ofovra:). It is equivalent to 77 ddybeia 
1. 12. 

8. kal odSevds: brought in as a cli- 
max after édXéyou. Cf. 7 dé Sid vora Tadra 
ravra hynoapery opixpa kal ovddy Theaet. 
173 e, but his (the philosopher’s) mind 
regarding all this as little or nothing at 
all. —— hbatverar: sc. 6 feds. 

9. rotro A€yeww: sc. dre copuHrards 
éoru. — The argument.runs thus: 
‘¢ People credit me with knowing all 
the things which I convict my neigh- 
bors of not knowing. The truth is far 
otherwise, for God alone has real 
knowledge. The meaning of his dark 
saying about my being the wisest of 
men is simply that ‘human wisdom is 
vanity.’ Hedoes not mean that Socra- 
tes has any other than human wisdom. 


Tle only uses the name ‘Socrates’ be- 
cause he needs a particular instance.”’ 
The double accusative with Néyew 
closely resembles the idiom cada Aéyeuv 
Cf. Crito 48 a. 

10. adowep dvel: in this compressed 


TLV. 


idiom dp» alone represents a whole 
clause, which the context readily 
sugeests. 


14. ratra: adverb, therefore, as in 
Tomer, : 

15. rév erd.: for the grouping un- 
der a single article, cf. 19 b. 

16. vO Oc Bonddv: cf. drép rod 
xpnopod 22e. The service which Socra- 
tes rendered to Apollo was in proving 
his own wisdom, as compared with’ 
that of others, and thus vindicating 
the god’s truthfulness as shown in the 
oracle, and in leading men to obey the 
maxim yvGe cavrév. 

17. doyoAdlas: used here for the 
sake of the play on cxodH, below. 
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» a“ 5 ? > 3 3 ? , b] ‘\ \ \ ~ a) 
OUTE TOV OlKEiwV, GAN Ev TEVvia pupia Ett Ova THY TOV Deov C 


aTpeiav. 


\ e , - a 
X. mpos .d€ Tovrots ot véow pot érakodovOovrtes, ois 


‘aN dr ? Pb] € ion x , > , - 
pea tOoTQ. TKXO Y €OTW, OL TOV TAOVOLWTATWYV, QUTO{LLATOL Xa 


b] 2? 3 , ~ > 4 ‘\ 3 A 
povow aKovovtes eferalopevav tov avOparwy, Kat avrot 


TOANGKLS Ee MLLOUYTAL, ELT ETLXELPOVTW aAAAoUS e€eTaCeLv: 


4 3 5 ; ¢ ‘ b) , > 4 \ 
KAaTELT , Oial, EvpioKovot TOhANnY adOloviay olopévwy ev 


eldévar Tt avOpadrrarv, elddtwv b€ ddiya H ovdev.  évrevOev ody 


e ¢ 9 > en b) ‘4 b) \ 93 / > > b) € al 
ol Um avTav e€eraldpevor Emot dpyiCovTat, aAN’ OvY avTOts, 


N ? 4 a4 Ss a ‘4 > , XN PS) 
Kal EyoOua LV WS aWKPAaATYS TLS EOTL MlLAPWTATOS KAL OLA 


, \ , ” \ 9 S s 3 \ 9 ny as 
pleiper TOUS VEOVS. KQL ETELOGY TLS AUTOVS EPwTa O TL TOLWYV 


\ ¢ , ¥ \ > \ 3 “ b) > 3» a 
Kal 0 TL SudoKeav, Eyovor pev ovdev Elirety, ANN’ ayvoovaw, 


19. év wevia pvpia: in Xenophon’s 
Oecon. ii. 1-4, Socrates says that if he 
should find a liberal purchaser, his 
property might fetch five minas, or 
about ‘$100. The possession of five 
minas placed Socrates in the lowest of 
the four classes established by Solon, 
that of the 6#res. Originally this lowest 


class had few political duties and no- 


political rights; later on, a law pro- 
posed by Aristides gave them the same 
rights as the others. —- Of course the 
purchasing power of money was five 


or even ten times as great in Socrates’s 


time as in our own. —-rhv tod Bed 
Aarpefav: in the similar construction 
with drnpecia 30 a, the dative ro dep 
takes the place of the objective genitive 
here. — Another reason for Socrates’s 
abstention from public life is given in 
Sle. 

xX. My young friends followed my 
example of questioning men who had 
the reputation of wisdom, and this in- 
creased my unpopularity. 


This chapter shows how the hatred 
of the present accusers was developed 
from the early prejudice. 

2. atréparov: construe with éza- 
KoNovodrres. 

4. pypodvrar, ett’ ériyerpotoiv KX. : 
they imitate me, and then they under- 
take, etc. No strict sequence in time 
is here marked by eira, although their 
readiness to imitate must logically have 
preceded the acts in which their imita- 
tion consisted. For a lively description 
of the symptoms of such imitators, cf. 
Rep. vii. 5389 b, where Socrates is rep- 
resented as disapproving of immature 
young men’s engaging in such dia- 
lectics. 

6. dAdlya 4 odSév: cf. 17 b, 23 a. 

7. &dXN ody: equivalent to instead 
of. 

8. Sexpdrys tis: cf. rus Dwxpdrys 
18 b. 

9. & Te wovdv xrd.: the participle 
has the main idea,—‘' What does 
he do?” 
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23 d. 
iva, O€ uy OOKHOLW ATOPEW, TA KATA TAaVTWOY TOV priocopovr- 
Tw Tpoyepa TavTa NEyovoty, OTL “Ta pETEWPA Kat TA VITO 
yas: 
Tou.” Ta yap adnOy, oiwar, od av ePéhovey héyev, OTe 


3 \ é6 fa Q \ ? > an \ lan XX Y r , ? 
KQL €OVS BY Voice KOU TOV YTTO o”°yov K Pelt T@ 


, 7 4 A 3 “4 > , 
KaTaonow yiyvovTat Tpooovovpevor pev Eldevat, ELOOTES 
2 sa 7 Y 5 > , »” \ N ‘ 
dS ovddv. are obv, oipat, durstipoe ovTes Kal o@odpot Kat 
ToNAOL Kal ovvTeTapevas Kat muUlaves éyovTEs TEpt Epon, 
2 , € o , 3 ‘ , s a“ a 
ELTETAYKACLY ULOV TA OTA KAL TAAL Kal VUV oodpas dia- 
N B) 
Bardovres. €k ToVT@V Kat MéAnTOs pou EweHeTo Kat “AvuTos 
\ / ? \ ¢ A o~ ia 3 , 
kat AvKov, Médyntos pev viep tav TomTov ayOdpevos, 
¥ 3 e \ rn “ x nm ~~ - 
Avutos 8 urép trav dSypouvpyov Kat Tov TohuTLKOV, AvKov 
lo yY 3 y B) 
0 umép TOV pHnTdpwv: WoT, OTED apxyouevos eya Edeyor, 
, > xX >  @e > » > NN & A A ‘\ \ 
Oavualouw’ dy et olds T ElnY eyo vuav TavTyHY THY SiaBodrAnV 
2€ r , A 3 yY ANG , y Ne ”~ 
é€ehéobar ev ovTas Otyw KXpovm ovTw ToAhyY yeyovutar. 
a o> »y - e Aw Ss YY DS 3 A “A 5 ~ \¥ € wn » 
TaUT eoTLY Duly, @ avdpes AOnvator, TaLynOH, Kal Vas OUTE 


ratra merely represented the feelings of their 


respective classes. The pyropes have 
not been explicitly mentioned before. 
For the woyrat, cf. 22 a; for the mor- 
rixol, Ch. 21¢; for the Syyovpyol, cf. 
22d. The pyropes were included in 
The line between men who 
habitually spoke on public questions, 


11. ra xara mahvrev xKTr.: 
means the familiar well-worn com- 
monplaces. These may be found in the 
Clouds of Aristophanes. Xenophon, 
referring specifically to the Adywr 
réxvyn, which is not lost sight of here, 
uses almost the words of our text in 74 
Ko.vy Tots pioodpas bd THY TOANGY Erre- 


WONT LKOL. 


Tiyudbpevoy éeripeépwv air@ Mem, i. 2. 31 
(Critias) making against him the charge 
made by the many against philosophers 
in general. Cf. 18 be, 19 b. 

12. or: videlicet. 

14. re ddnOh: the truth, namely sri 
kaTdonro. xrrAX. The English idiom re- 
quires the singular of an abstract noun 
more frequently than the Greek, e.g. 
ratra often means this. Cf. Phaedo 62 d. 


15. ylyvovrar: as passive of zoce?y. 
19. & rotrav: cf. & 7519 a. 
20. ivip rév mountdv Krd.: drép 


must not be pressed. The accusers 


and what we may call professional 
speakers, was not yet clearly drawn at 
Athens. All this lends weight to the 
suggestion that the words xai r@v mor- 
rixk@p are a later addition, for which 
Plato is not responsible. In favor of 
keeping the words, however, is the 
fact that Anytus, who, like Cleon, was 
a tanner (BvpcodéWys), came into colli- 
sion with the views of Socrates rather 
as a modurixds than as a dnusoupyés. 

25. ratr torivdpiv: there you have, 
etc., ‘¢just what I promised to tell you 
at the beginning of my speech.’’ — The 
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24b ; 
“4 + ‘\ > , 3 \ ? - 3 Q@D e€ , 
féya OUTE puLKpOV aToKpupapevos eyed heya ovd’ UroaTEAG- 
> r ray A a 
pevos. ‘Kaitou olda oyEdoy OTL TOLS avTots amexOdvoma: O 
\ / Y > -~ , \, & 4 3 ‘ € S 
Kat TeKpNpLov OTL adnOA rA€yw Kat OTL avTH eoTiv H SiaBody 
\ S) ~~ “~*~ oN 
nH €LY KALTA alTLA TAaVTA €oTL. Kal édv Te VUV Edy T avfts 
Cytnonre TAVTA, OUTWS EUPTIOETE. | 
<r 4 ~ fer lan + 
XI. wept pev ody @v ot TPOTOL Lov KaTHYyopoL KaTYYyOpOUY 
Y > Ne \ 3 , ‘ e oo” X \ , \ 
avtTn €otty ikavy atrodoyia pos Upas: mpos d€ MédnTov Tov 
> , ‘ 4 Y ‘\ ‘\ e 7 % 
ayaldy Te kat didrsTodw,. ws HHO, Kal TOUS VOTEpOUS, PETA 
TavTa Tepdoopar atodoye:oOar. adlis yap 54, womep Ere 
pev TovTwy ovTaV KaTnyopav, Aa Bapev ad THY TOVTWY aVTw- 


dative is ethical. ‘‘That is true for 
you.”’ 

27. rots a’rois: i.e. by the very 
words which he has uttered before the 
court. 

28. rexphpiov: this is not a proof, 
but it is a clear indication. Socrates 
would not have told them that which 
aroused their antagonism, if it had not 
been true. Similarly, in his private 
conversations with the Athenians. 

28 f. atryn, radra: both are predi- 
cates. — The two éri-clauses express 
the same idea, but the second as usual 
is the more precise. 

30. otrws ciphoere: sc. Zxovra, — 
you will find it as I say. Cf. ratra 
pev 5h ovrws Rep. 360d, sc. éxeu. — 
Socrates is confident that at last, per- 
haps after his death, he will be under- 
stood. 

XI-XV. These chapters answer 
the formal charges of the accusers 


before the court. Socrates avails him-_ 


self of his right to examine his chief 
accuser, and thus to show (1) that 
Meletus had no right to bring the 
charge, and (2) that the charge was 
unreasonable. 


XI. Now I will turn to. the charges 
of my later accusers. Meletus says 
(1) that I corrupt the youth, and (2) that 
I do not believe in the gods of the city. 

2. airy: viz. what has been said. 
The pronoun is attracted to the gender 
of the predicate. — apds tpds, mpos Mé- 
Anrov: cf. drodoyjoacbar pds Ta Uorepa 
(se. xarnyopnuéva) Kal rods varépous (SC. 
kaTnyopous) 18 a. The Greek idiom 
is dmrodoyeiobar mpds (1) rods dtxacrds, 
(2) rods xarnydbpous, (3) Ta karnyopnuéva. 
In English the idiom is to plead (1) be- 
fore the court, (2) against the accusers, 
(8) against (to) the accusations. —__ 

3. rov dyabdv xrX. : the addition of 
ws gynor suggests that few encourage 
Meletus in laying ‘‘ this flattering unc- 
tion ’’ to his soul. 

4f. avOis, ad: once more, in turn. 
A clear distinction is made between 
the accusation of the first accusers, 
who have prejudiced the public mind, 
and that of Meletus. — doaep érépwv 
ktr. : understanding that these are a 
second set of accusers, . 

5. AdBopev thy avrwoporlav: as in 
19 b of the accusations of the early 
accusers. 
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24 b 
, ¥ 4 & , \ 3 a , 
pociav. eye 5€ mws wd€* LwoKpaty Pycly adiucely Tovs TE 
7 4 ‘N XN ea € , s > a 
véovs diadbetpovTa Kat Yeovs ovs 7» TOhus vopiler od vopi- 
Covra, erepa O€ Saipdria Kowa. 
\ ‘ \ ¥ o™ A 3 a \ ~~ 3 ? 
TO pev 87) eyKAnpa ToLoUTOY EaTLV. To¥TOV Oé TOU eyKAH- 
a 4 3 4 ‘\ \ ‘\ ‘ ld > 
pearos ev exacrov e€erdowpev. pyot yap 57 Tovs véous aOd1- 
kely pe Stadbeipovra. éyw dé y’, & avdpes "APyvator, dduKetv 
, 4 on / : € d6. > 2 A 
pynpt MédyTov, oT. o7rovdyn yaprevTileTrar padiws Els ayar- 
va kafkoras avOpdzrous, TEpt TpaypdTwy mpoo7ToLovpLEvos 
? N , & sQA , , er 
omovodlew Kal KydecIar Gv ovdev TOUTH TaTOTE e“eAnoE. 


e \ A 7 ¥ , YS ec oa 3 A 
ws O€ TOUTO OUTWS EXEL TELPATOLAL KAL Div EmiderEar. 
XII. kai pou dedpo, & MEAnTE, Ete: ado TL TEpt TOA- 
A Ay € , e , » cor 9 
Aov voter OTwS ws BEATLTTOL OL VEewTEpOL EcOoVTAL ; “* Eyarye. 


The recent charges, at first glance, 
seem to be entirely different from the 
former charges, but on closer exam- 
ination the first count, the corruption 
of the youth, is seen to be a develop- 
ment of the last count of the earlier 
charge, — ‘‘ teaching others these same 
things’’; while the charge of disbelief 
in the gods may be referred to the 
first count in 19b, the pursuit of 
scientific questions, which were sup- 
posed to lead to atheism. The early 
charge of using sophistical arguments, 


‘which was. disregarded by Socrates in 


the first part of his defense (III—X), is 
now omitted entirely. 

Socrates answers the first count now 
only by showing that Meletus had no 
right to bring the charge, and that 
since it was insincere it was also pre- 
sumably false. He gives a more seri- 
ous reply in Chapter XXII. The other 
charge, also, is taken up in a playful 
way, while he shows his firm belief 
in the gods at XXIV fin. and X XXIII 
init. 


6. wdés: shows that the quotation 
is not exact. Cf. Xen. Mem. init. — 
oynoiv: sc. Meletus. 

12. crovdy yxaprevriferar: this is 
an dfvuwpor, for yapievr lier Oar is akin to 
watcey, the substantive to which, radia, 
is the contradictory of omovdy. ‘ Me- 
letus treats a serious business (an ac- 
cusation involving life and death) as 
playfully as though the whole matter 
were a joke.’’? Cf. 27 a.—els dyadva 
kabiordas: dydéyv is the usual word for 
a suit at law; hence the phrase dywvi- 
fecbat dixny, contend in a lawsuit. 

14. ov: construe with 
ovdév is adverbial, not at all. — rotra: 
shows more feeling than atr@. 

15. kal byiv xrd.: “that you too 
may see it,’’ ‘‘ that you may see it as 
I do.” 

XIT. If Meletus is not interested in 
the young men of the city, he has no 
right to bring this charge against me. 
He makes me out to be so unfortunate 
as to be the one corrupter of Athenian 
youth. — The man who has studied the 
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25 a 
¥ m~ -~AY 
Ih. 57 viv eimé Tovros tis abrovs Bedtiovs tovet; SyHdov 
‘ 4 > 7 7 ‘ \ ‘ , 
yap ote olaGa, pédov ye oor. Tov pev yap diadbeipovTa 
3 ? c ? 3 \ > , \ \ “ “ 
ESevpadv, Ws PHS, EME ELUMYELS TOUTOLTL Kal KATYYOpELs* TOV 
oe OY rd , ao ia 5 , ‘N la 3 o / 
€ 07 Bedtiovs tovovvTa we Etre, Kal pyVvUTOY avToLs Tis 
€oTw.— Opas, @ MédAyTe, OTL Ovyas Kat OvK ExELS ElTELV; 
KaiTOL OVK alaoypov aot SoKEl ElvaL KaL LKaVOY TEKUYAPLOV OU 
o7, > \ he 4 Oe “\ Xr > > - 3 bé / 
n eyo héyw, OTL wou ovdEV pewedAnkey ; AN eEtTre, wyalle, Tis 
3 ‘\ b) 7 ~ éé € 4 99 3 > 5 a > os 
GUTOUS apeivous Trovet; “OL vomor.” “AXAX ov TOTO EpaTo, 
> la 3 ‘\ ? » 4 “~ XN b) XN ~ ‘ 
w Bédricte, Adda Tis avVOpwrros, OOTIS TPOTOV Kal AUTO TOUTO 
olde, TOUS VdpLous. “OUTOL, 6 LAkpates,—ot duxacrat.” Ides 
ns ry a 
héyets, © MEAnTE ; Olde TOUS VéoUS TaLdEELY Oot T EioL Kat 
Bedriovs movovet; “ Maddtota.” Ildrepov amavres, 7 ot pwev 
avT@v, ot 0 ov; ““Amavtes.” Ev ye v1) tiv Hpav déyeus Kat 
ToANny adboviav Tov adedovvTav. Ti dé dH; OSE Ot AKPOa- 
Fa s\ 3, - & 
tat Bedtiovs Tovovaw 7 ov; “Kai ovrou.” Tid’ ot Bovrevras; 25 
“Kat ot Bovdevrai.” “AN apa, d MéAnrTe, x7) of Ev TH ExKAY- 


influences which tend to the betier- 
ment or the corruption of the youth, 
can tell what improves as well as what 
corrupts. But Meletus does not know 
this, and so shows that he has no real 
interest in this matter. 

4, wédrov: accusative absolute. — 
Tov Stadbelpovra xk7Tr.: having found out 
who corrupts them, you bring me before 
this court and make your accusation. 

5. elodyeis : you summon into court, 
commonly with efs dicacrypiov or els 
rovs dixaoras, instead of which rovrowl 
is used. Sometimes also elcdyew is 
found with the genitive of the charge. 
Cf. 26 a. The word is used strictly of 
the magistrates, but not infrequently 
it is said of the plaintiff, whose charge 
causes the magistrate eicdyev, to bring 
into court, the suit. 


8. rexuypiov: one may presume 
that if Meletus knew, he would tell. 
Though his silence is not absolute 
proof, for he may have other motives, 
yet it is an indication of his ignorance. 

10. 0% rotro épwrd: that is not my 
question. 

12. otro, of Suxacral: these men, 
the judges. The otSe which follows, 
strictly speaking, includes only the 
facrai who were present at the trial ; 
but evidently they are taken as repre- 
senting all édixacral. 

15. A€yers: is modified by ef, and 
its force is continued as the governing 
verb for dddoviar. 

18. GAN dpa ph: questions with ui 
take a negative answer for granted. 
The use of dpa here marks the last 
stage in Socrates’s enumeration. Only 
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25 a 
, ¢ 3 r ? O bé id \ nes one > Y. 
aia, ot exkAnotaoTal, OrapUeipovar TOUS VEwTEPOUS ; Y KAKEL 
? “~ Y be b A 99 , Ma € 
vou BeAtLous Trovovoww amavtTes ; “ Kaxewor Iavresapa, ws 
» > a \ 3 Q \ a ve 3 ~ 3 \ de 
eokev, AOyvator kadous Kayalous trotovas mANY Ewov, Eyw OE 
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TloAAypy y’ €uod Katéyvaxas dvotuyiav. Kat joe aToKpLVaL’ 
nh Kal Tept immous ovTw cor doKker Exe: ob prev Bedtious 
A > \ , » > we , ¢ , 
TOLODYTES aUTOUS TaVTES aVOpwror Elvat, Ets OE TLS 6 OLtapHel- 
pov; » Tovvavtiov TovTov Tay eis ev Tus 6 BeXTiovs olds 
3 s ~ XN , >] - e oe , ¢ \ , 5? 

T @p Tovey H TaVY ddiyou, ol immKotl: ot d€ Todo, EdvireEp 
la ion t y 4 
CVVOCL Kal ypovTat tmrots, SiadOeipovaw ; oby oUTAS Exel, 

5S , ‘N XN & \ os 4 ¢ ? ? 

a Médnre, Kal TEpt immo Kat ToV ahrwV aTavTaV Cow ; 
4, ‘4 3 7 ‘\ \ Vv > ~~ 5s ? -~ 
TavTws OHTov, édv Te OD Kat” AvuTos od Pyte éav TE HHTE: 

4 ‘ y 9 , » \ \ , > @ \ 
TOANT) yap av TLS Evdatjovia EN TEPL TOUS VEoUS, El Els eV 
LOvos avTovs dtadUeiper, ot 6 ardor @hedovow. ada yap, 
> , € al > , 4 > , 3 , 
@ MéXnrte, ikavas emideixvuca. OTL ovdeToéToTE EbpdvTLTas 
TOV véwv, Kal Capos aTodaivas THY TavTOV apéehEerav, OTL 


»Q 7 / \ @ 3 \ 9 2 
ovoeV Oot [LELEAT KE TEPL WV ELLE CLOQYELS. 


the éxx\notaorat are left. ‘* Somebody 
in Athens is corrupting the youth. 
We have seen that it is nobody else, 
I hope it is not these gentlemen !”’ 
But this suggestion is absurd, hence 
mavres dpa AOnvator xTr. 

19. of éxxAyotacrail : all Athenians, 
twenty years of age, in full standing 
(éririor), Were members of the public 
assembly (éxkxAnola) at Athens. 

24. wept imaovs: this question 
doubtless surprised Meletus, but it 
was entirely in the manner of Socrates, 
who found analogies for his arguments 
in very familiar things. For the 
thought, cf. Crito 47 b.— ot rototvres : 
Sc. dokotvouv. 

26. robtvavriov wav : adverbial accu- 
sative. — In Crito 47 b, Socrates appeals 


from the many and ignorant to the 
few, or the one, who has special 
knowledge. 

27. ot S€ «rd. : here the dé-clause is 
subordinate, and 6é may be trans- 
lated while. 

30. wavres Shrov: before this, 
Socrates waits a moment in order to 
give Meletus opportunity to answer. 
od fre: is used as one word, 
deny, and so the od need not become 
wy in a condition. GMT. 3884. — The 
answer no is made prominent by the 
order of clauses. 

39. Sti obSév wou KkTd. : appended to 
explain thy cavrod duddeav. These 
words take us back neatly to the close 
of the preceding chapter, where Soc- 
rates said he would try to prove the 
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B) > A > 
XIII. ere 8 Hiv eid, & mpds Avos MéAnte, wérepdv eat 


mY 


, 


> ~ A 3 - ~ \ aa) 
OLKELY Apetvov Ev To iTALS KPYNOTOLS 4H ToVYypots; Ww TAD, 


ee eae ie , \ ’ a 5) e 

aToKpiar’ ovdey yap ToL KaETOV EpwTH. OVX Ob MEV TOVY- 
pot Kakov Te epyalovTat Tovs Gael eyyuTaTw EavT@V OVTAS, 
ot 0 ayafot ayabdv 7; “Wavy ye.” "Eotw otv datis Bov- 
herar vio TaV cuvovtav BramrecOas paddov 7} adedreto bau; 
3 ? Ss 9 , ‘\ ‘ ¢ , 4 3 , 

amoKpivov, @ ayalé: Kat yap 6 vouos Kehever atroKpiver bat. 
és? o6atis Bovderar BrAadrrecOar; “Ov dSyra.” Pepe Oy, 
TOTEpOV Ene eiadyers Sevpo ws diadbeEipovTa Tods VewTEpous, 
kal mTovypotépous To.ovvTa, eKdvTa 7 aKkovTa; “ “ExdvTa 


¥ ? 
eyuy €. 


d ~ icy , lan an 
Ti dnta, @ MédnTE; ToTOvVTOY GV eEwov GoPwTeEpos 


indifference of Meletus, and thus that 
he had no right to bring this suit. 
Here at last is the pun upon Meletus’s 
name (cf. also 26b), for which the 
constant recurrence of the idea of 
peuérnke (variously expressed, €uéAnoev 
and mepi moddob roe? in 24 6, wédov ye 
go. and wewédrnxev in 24 d) has paved 
the way. For similar plays upon 
words, cf. 6 wndév 66s Oldtrous Soph. 
O. T. 397, Tlaveaviov 5é€ mravoapévov 
Symp. 185 ¢, 


Old Gaunt indeed, and gaunt in being 
old,... 

Within me grief hath kept a tedious fast ; 

Gaunt am I for the grave; gaunt as a 
grave 

Rich. IT ii. 1.—-epl ov: i.e. rovrwr 

wept wy. 

XIII. The charge that I willingly. 
corrupt my young associates cannot be 
true. Lam experienced enough to know 
that if I should make them bad, I should 
myself suffer ill from them. So, if I 
corrupt them, I corrupt them unwill- 
ingly. In that case I should receive 
instruction, not punishment. 


1. & wpds Avds MéAnre: this order 
of words gives prominence to the name, 
which Meletus does not seem to deserve. 
(Strictly Mé\n7ros was one for whom 
care or love was felt, not one who 
felt care; but in puns men are not 
over particular as to minor matters.) 

4. rots éyyuTdre éautdv dvras: 
i.e. those who were most continually 
associating with them. 

7. dwoxplvov: this imperative im- 
plies a pause. The reluctance of Me- 
letus in answering is manifest. From 
his observation of Socrates’s conversa- 
tions, he may suspect that he is to be 
led into anabsurdity. At any rate, he 
might reasonably claim that such ques- 
tions had nothing to do with the case 
before the court, and that he was not 
required to answer. So at 27 b Mele- 
tus declined to answer questions which 
seemed very remote from the case. 

10. &évra: construe with diapdel- 
povrTa. 

ll. rowotrov ot xTdX.: THALKOUTOS 
and rydixécde, according to the con- 
text, mean indifferently so young or so 
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254 
> - » r , O » yY \ x y gy 
Eb TYALKOVTOV OVTOS TY) LKOOOE WY, WOTE OU pev CYVWKAS OTL 


e M \ , 3 , aN ‘ , , 
OL fev KAKOL KaKOV TL EpyatovTar aet Tous pwahtota mANnoiov 
¢ a € > 9 ‘3 , 3 ON de Oo”: 3 a > 
éavTov, ot 8 ayallot ayaléy: éya d€ 07) Els TOTOUTOV ajar 
Jias HK, @OTE KAL TOUTO GyVOW, OTL, Eay Twa pwoxOypor 
TONTW TOV CUVOVYTWY, KWOULEDOw KaKor TL AABELY aT avTOD, 
WOTE TOUTO TO TODOUTOY KAKOV EKOV TOLO, WS Hrs GU; TATA 
eyo cou ov meiopar, @ Médyte, oar 0 000’ ddXdov avOpa- 
Tov ovdéva’ aX 7 ov Stadbeipw, 4, et Svadbeipw, adKav, 
woTe ov ye Kat ayuddtepa pevda. ce O° dkov diadlelpa, 
TOV TOLOVTMV Kal AKoVTiwY aLapTNUaTwWY ov SEedPO VOLOS 
elodyew eotiv, ad\N’ dia AaBdvTa diddoKev Kal vovberety: 

‘a \ + 2 , , gy > » ~, ‘ \ 
OnAov yap oT cay palo Tavoouar OY akwY TOLO.,.od Oe 

- f ‘ ? » \ > a) , 
cvyyevéerba pév prow Kat OvdaEau epyyes Kai ove nOEANGAS, 


old. Cf. below, 26 e fin., and véos ydp 
ris pot dalverat kal adyvuws: dvoudfouvcr 
pévrot abrov, ws éy@uar, Médnror, fore dé 
Tov Ojuov Ler bets, el rev ev v@e ~xecs Tir Oda 
MéAnrov, otov teravorpixa Kal ov mwavu 
evyévecov, érlypurov 6¢€ Huthyphro 2b, 
a young person who, I conceive, is not 
much known: his name is Meletus and 
Pithos is his deme, — perhaps you re- 
member a Meletus of Pithos, who has 
rather a beak, a scrubby beard, and lank 
long hair. — Notice the chiastic order : 
ov € ou 
THALKOUT OU THALKOG OE 

12. od pev «rd. : this clause is sub- 
ordinate in thought, —‘‘while you 
have learned.’’ Cf. efs wév xrr. 25 db, 
dre wev KTr. 28 e@. 

14. dpaSlas: partitive genitive of 
degree, with rocotrov, 

15. Srv «rd. : explains rodro. Cf. 
26 b.— pox Onpdv: masculine, —a pred- 
icate object ; not a cognate accusative 
like caxév rel. 13. 


18. otpar odSéva : sc. elec Oar. 

19. vj, akwv: the verb is supplied 
from itssubordinate clause, ef diapdeipw. 
Socrates believed that all sin was in- 
! No 
man, in his view, would do wrong if 
he really knew what was right. Here 
the matter is treated from a strictly 
practical point of view. 


21. Kai 


TOLOUT WY, 


voluntary, ovdels éxwy apaprdver. 


this explains 
Cf. ddixe? cal mweprepydterar 


aKouc ia: 


19 b, r@ dé vouwmrearéov Kal drodoyntéov 
19 a, in which xai introduces a more 
distinct statement of the former idea. 
—dpaprnparev : genitive of the charge, 
with eodyw.—od Setpo xrrd.: for ob 
vouos €oTiv Setpo ela dyer. 

23. matcopat kerr. : from rod sup- 
ply wodv. Such an ellipsis as this is 
obvious, and therefore not uncommon. 

24. ovyyevéoOar: see on cuvetvar 
20 a. — ebuyes xrrd.: you declined. 
Socrates offered Meletus every op- 
portunity for such an effort. 
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26 ¢ 
~ 3 3 , a ? > ‘N > 4 ‘\ , 
25 Sevpo 0 elodyes, of vdsos EoTiv eiadyey TOUS KOhdoEWS 
deopevous, GAN’ ov pabyoews. — s 
Tan » a Fant ~ 
XIV. adda yap, & avdpes “APnvato, rovro péev SHdov 6 
> , » id - , ¥ ‘4 y “ , 
eyo edeyov, oTL MeAyT@ TovTwV oVTE péya OUTE piKPOV Ta- b 
ToT eperdnoev: opas O€ by A€ye Huty, Tas pe dys SiadHel- 
> , ‘ / a ~ \ & ‘ “ 
pew, ® MédnTE, TOUs vewrépouvs; 7 SNAov 57) OTL, KATA THY 
‘ a > , A ‘ ry 5 , x , ca) e , 
5 ypadnpy nv eyparbw, Oeovs SuvdacKovra py vowile ovs 7 TONS, 
s 4 \ , , 3 A , Y , 
vopiter, erepa O€ Saovia Kawa. ov TavTa éyers OTL OLOG-- 
oKkov Siadbeipa; “UWdvu pév obv opddpa tavra héyw.” Ipods 
avTov Toivuv, &@ Médyte, TovTwv TOV Dew av ViV 6 hoyos. 
$ ‘4 > , » la N > \ ‘\ ~ > , 
éotiv, eimé er. cadeoTEpov Kal Eol Kal TOLs aVOpaoL ToU- 
f 3 A ‘ by , ~ , , , 
10 Toot. eyo yap ov Svvapar pabety wdrepoy déyets SiddoKe¢ 
pe vopiley elvai twas Oeovs, Kat avTos apa vopilw civat 
, “ be] > \ ‘\ ‘4 ¥ > \ 4 3 “ > 
Beovs, kal ovk cit To Tapamray abeos OvdE TAUTY GOLKG, — Ov 
‘4 yY > ¢ 4 b) 3 ¢ 4 ‘\ ~a > »¥ y 
pevto. ovarep y 7 TOS, GAN Erépous, Kal TOUT ear O jot 
eyKadels, OTe ETEpoUs’ 7) TavTamact we HyS OUT avTOV Vopi- 


XIV. Clearly Meletus has paid no 


attention to this subject, and I might 
demand that the case be thrown out of 
court on this plea. Yet, Meletus, how 
do you say that I corrupt the youth ? 
By teaching them not to believe in the 
gods? You seem to forget that you have 
brought not Anaxagoras but Socrates to 
the bar of this court. 

Socrates does not discuss the charge 
as stated in the indictment, that he 
does not believe in the city’s gods, but 
in order that his accuser may be in- 
volved in an inconsistency he leads 
Meletus to say that Socrates believes 
in no gods at all. 

1. dAAG yap: marks a transition. 

2. ore MeAqrw xrr.: cf. 246, 25 c. 
—rotirwv: for the genitive, cf. 24 ¢.— 
ore péya x7r.: cf. 19 d, 21 b. 


4. q Sidov dru xrd.: Socrates an- 
ticipates the answer. 

5. &8do0Kxovra : construe with pé as 
subject of d:a@belpery vewr Epovs. 

6. ratra: construe with dddoxwr, 
though raira in |. 7 is object of Adéyw. 

7. wdvv pev otv «rd.: Meletus 
agrees, and asserts it with all energy. 

8. ov 6 Adyos: that is, obs Adyouer. 
A preposition is more usual, but com- 
pare 7d Meyapéwv Wagdiopa Thue. i. 140. 
3 with 7d wept Meyapéwy Widiopa id. 
1389. 1. In many cases the genitive is 
used without a preposition, especially 
where zrep{ would seem appropriate. 

10. wérepov: the second member 
of the sentence begins with } ravrdmract 
1. 14. 

13. rotro: explained by dri érépous 


(voulfw). 
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26 ¢ 


15 Ceww Peods Tovs 7 addovs TavTa duddoKeay. “Tadra héya, ws 


20 


‘\ J > 7 A , 39 
TO Tapamav ov vouilers Geovs. 


5 , , 5 
"O Gavpacie MéAnte, iva Ti 


TavTa éyets; OVS NrLoy OVE GEAHYHY dpa vopilw Oeods 


eivat, womep of ahAoL avOpwma; “Ma Ac’, 


a 


@ aVOpES OuKa- 


orai, émel Tov pev nov AiMov dyutv eivat, THY dé TEeAHVYY 


ynv.” “Ava€ayopov ove Katyyopev, @& pike Médnrte, Kal 


ry ro al N 4 
OUTW KATA poveEts TWVOE KOL OLEL AUTOUS QTrELPOUS Ypappa- 


TwV ElVaL, WOT OVK ELOEVaL OTL TA Avataydpov BiBria Tod 


15. ré: correlative with ore. 

17. ot8&. . . odS€: not even... nor 
yet. —&pa: the statement of Meletus 
is met by Socrates in a tone of playful 
irony. Every religious-minded Greek 
reverenced the sun. No appeal was 
more solemn and sincere than that to 
nrwos tavérTys. Accordingly this ap- 
peal is constantly met with in the most 
moving situations created by tragedy. 
Ajax, when in despair he falls upon 
his sword, and outraged Prometheus 
from his rock, both cry out to the sun. 
Ion, before entering upon his peaceful 
duties in the temple, looks first with 
gladness toward the sun. Both Hera- 
cles and Agaue are saved from mad- 
ness when they once more can clearly 
recognize the sun. That Socrates 
habitually paid reverence to this divin- 
ity not made by human hands is here 
suggested, and is still more plainly 
shown in Symp. 220 d. 

18. & avbpes Stxacrai : Meletus uses 
this form of address, which Plato does 
not put into the mouth of Socrates in 
the first two divisions of his speech. 
See on & dvdpes err. 17 a. 

20. *Avatayépov: Diogenes Laér- 
tius, ii. 8. 4, reports that Anaxagoras 
declared rdv qrsov pvdpov etvar Sidmrupov 


(a red-hot mass of stone or iron) xai 
eifw THs TleNorovvyjoov... riyv 6€ cedhvnv 
oikhoes éxew Kai Admous Kal ddpayyas 
(ravines). From this last apparently 
the public inferred that Anaxagoras 
held the belief which Meletus attrib- 
utes to Socrates, riyv 5é€ cedhvny yh. 
The real view of Socrates in regard to 
such an account of the ‘‘all-seeing 
sun’ as was attributed to Anaxagoras 
is represented, perhaps, by the paren- 


- thetical refutation introduced by Xeno- 


phon in Mem. iv. 7.7. For a criticism 
of Anaxagoras which is more worthy 
of Socrates himself, see the one at- 
tributed to him in the Phaedo, 97 e— 
99 d. The capital objection there made 
to Anaxagoras is that he unfolds his 
dogmatic views duedjoas Tas Ws dd\nOds 
airlas héyev, and really makes much 
less use of vots than one would expect 
from his professions. 

21. otrw : qualifying delpovs below 
as well as xaradpovets. — ypapparov : 
Ypdupara stand in the same relation to 
padjpara as litteraetodisciplinae. 

22. ov eiSévar: od is used because 
Socrates wishes to suggest the most 
positive form of statement, ovrws depo 
ypauparwy eiciy wore ovK tcact bri KTH. 
This vivid use of od for uw in infinitive 
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27 a 

Kialopeviov yéuer TovTav Tov éoyov; Kat 57) Kab ob VvEOL 
“~ > “~ 3 

TavTa Tap ELov pavOdvovow, a e€eaTw evioTe, Eb TavU TON- 
A A 3 “~ 

hod, Spaypys eK THs 6pyHoTPAs TpLapevors VwKpaTovs KaTa- 

yehav, éav Tpocmounrat EavTov elvat, addrAwWS TE Kal OVTWS 

+ »” b) > > x 4 ¢ , o 2Q7s 

arora ovTa. add’ @ mpor Atos, ovTwat cou SoK@ ovdéva 

vopilew Oedv eivar; “Od pévTor pa Av’, ovd OT@oTLOUY.” 

a , > > * M aN ‘ a y c > ‘ 5 ms 
TurTOS y el, @ MEAYTE, Kal TAVTA MEVTOL, WS EOL OOKELS, 

-~ > ‘ \ ‘ a € , > » 3 a / 
CAavT@. enol pev yap SoKet ovtoci, & avdpes APyvator, mavu 
civat UBpiaTys Kat aKOAGOTOS, KaL aTEYVaS THY ypadny 
Y 

TauTnv vBpe Twit Kal axotagia Kal veoTyTe ypabacBa. 

3 yy »” 7 

couKe yap woTrep alviypa ovvtévTe SiaTreepapev@: "Apa 

, : a 
yvooeTat LwKpaTns 6 copos bx Eov yaprevTiCopevov Kat 


clauses after wore is not uncommon 
where it is indifferent whether the in- 
dicative or infinitive is used. 

23. Kal 4 Kal: and now you ex- 
pect people to believe that it is from 
me, ete. 

24. a... ek Tis OpxhorTpas mp.a- 
pévots: this passage has been inter- 


' preted by some scholars as referring 


to the philosophical utterances of soine 


_ of the choral odes of tragedy (and the 


drachme then would be the price of a 
season-ticket to the theatre), but it is 
more naturally understood as meaning 
that Anaxagoras’s' book Ilepi Picews 
was to be purchased not infrequently, 
very likely second-hand, for a moder- 
ate sum. It was not always in stock, 
and the prices may have varied. 
Then the dpx#orpa:'in mind, probably, 
was not the orchestra of the great 
theatre of Dionysus, but a part of the 
agora. (See Dérpfeld, Das griechische 
Theater, p. 8.) 

25. For the use of éx, instead of 
év TH 6pxjotpa, cl. 32 b. 


26. addAwste kalk«7r.: ‘without tak- 
ing even their singularity into account, 
the youths must know well enough 
that these are not my doctrines.”’ 

27. &AN @& wpds Aids: cf. & mpds 
kT. 25 ¢. Socrates does not complete 
his clause, being seemingly at a loss 
for asuitable epithet. — This marks the 
transition to a second argument against 
the charge of atheism, and hence Me- 
letus is made to repeat the charge. 
Socrates has called attention to the 
absurdity of the charge viewed as a 
statement of fact. Now he considers 
it'as a statement of opinion (obTwol coe 
dox@;), and urges that Meletus cannot 
really hold such an opinion because 
it conflicts with another of Meletus’s 
own. views. 

29. daroros «ri. : alludes to od mel- 
Bomar 25 e. 

33. domep. . . cuvTiévre: explains 
Ora TrELpW LEVY. 

34. codds 84: 5% marks irony. — 
XaptevtiLopévov: for the participle in 
the genitive, cf. olouéywr 22 ¢. 
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3 4? 3 ae 4 x‘ 3 ? > oN ‘ ‘ + 
35 evavtTl ewavT@ éyovTos, 4 E€aTaTHOW avTOV Kal TOvs ad- 


10 


\ 5] 39 
Nous TOUS AKOVOVTAS ; 


® \ 3? \ 7 \ b } 
OUTOS yap EjLot paiverau TA €VAD- 


7 , > N € “~ 3 ‘on “ Y K 3 ¥ 
Tia h€yey avTos EavT@ EV TH ypady, wowEp avy El EtTroL 
“*Aduxel ToKparyns Ceovs ov vopilwy, adda Geovs vopilov.” 
KQiTOL TOUTO EOTL TaiCovToOS. 

XV. cuverioxéacbe 57, & avdpes, 7 por haiverat TavTa 

, \ > € A 3 7 > oa ¢ a BS o 
héyew? od O Hpty amdkpivat, @ MédnTE: vets 0, OTEP 
KAT ApKas Vuas TapyTyTapnv, wemvynoOEe por wy PopuBetv, 


a8 3 ‘ape > / ? \ ? o~ 
€Qv €V TO et@Oore TPOT@ TOUS ovyous TOLM UAL. 


»¥ y 3 , Ss , 5 , XN td 
cot oars avOpadrwv, &© Médyte, avOparea pev vowiler 
& 
mpaypwat elvat, avOpa@irouvs 0 ov vopile; — amoKxpwécba, 


@ avodpes, Kal p17 adda Kat adda OopuBeira: ec oorts 
Y \ 3 4 e \ Oe , vv b ‘ \ 
LITTOUS [LEV OV VOMLCEL, LTTLKA O€ TPAyUaTa; 7 aAVANTAS jLEV 
ov vowiler civar, avdnTiKa S€ Tpdypata; OK EOTLY, © ApLOTE 
3 “~ > \ \ Af 3 vd 3 ‘“ ‘XN ? 

avopav: e px ov Bother atroxpivacOa, eyo wot éeya, 

AN lay yx - 3 \ XN 3 ‘ s 5 5 - 
Kal TOLs AAAOLS TOUTOLTL. GaAAa TO ETL TOUTM y aTOKpLVAaL: 


38. Oeois od voulfov «7A. : Socrates 
here states the absurdity which he 
makes clear in the next following 
chapter. 

39. walfovros: the part of a man 
in jest, predicate genitive of character- 
istic. 

XV. Meletus acknowledges, and 
even charges, that I believe in divine 
things, —but in that case I must be- 
lieve in divine beings and gods. 

1. ratra: ie. ddiuce? LDwepdrys... 
Geovs vouifwr. 

3. wapyTycdpyv:inl7c 

4. rovs Adyous: the article here has 
nearly the force of a possessive. 

5. Here again Socrates employs the 
inductive method; but, while at 25a 
the case was so clear that he was 
satisfied with a single example, here 


he uses three before he applies the 
principle to the case in hand. 

7. GAG Kal GAAaKTA.: be always 
disturbing in one way or another. The 
accusative is after the analogy of 
OdpuvBov GopvBetv, i.e. cognate. — Here 
Meletus makes no answer. Cf. 25d. 
The words inc below, trd rovrwyl dvary- 
Kkagouwevos, Suggest that the court in- 
dicated its desire that Meletus should 
reply, — but this was informal, many 
of the judges shouting ‘‘ Answer,” 
rather than by a decision of the pre- 
siding magistrate. Of course, many 
‘‘ waits’? of one kind or another may 
have occurred during such an examina- 
tion as is here reported. 

9. apiorre: cf. Bérrisre 24 €. 

11. +6 ew rottw erd.: answer at 
least the next question. 
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¥ &? y DS 4 \ - 4 > > 4 

és? ooris Satpovia pev vopiler mpdypar elvat, daipovas ¢ 

Ss ’ , See OF. ¥ 55> ” Y , ’ 4 
ov vowtcet ; vk cot. Os wvynoas oTL MoyLs ATEKPLVY 

¢ ‘ ‘ > lal 

UTO ToUT@Vi avayKalépEvos. ovKOdY SatporLa pev h7S PE 
\ , ‘ § : , a) =< » : , 

Kal vopicey Kal OLvoaoKELV, ELT oOvY KaLYa eELTE TrahaLa: 

INA. > bs , P / z ‘\ XN ‘\ , \ ™ 

add’ ovv Sayworvia ye vouilw Kata TOV aov Adyov, Kal TaUTA 
\ . , 3 m “5 rn > Se . , , \ 

Kai OWWULOTwW EV TN AVTLYpamy. El O€ Oatporia vopila, Kal 

} , Ps / Arr > , / Y 3 > Y 

aiwovas Onmouv TOAAY avayKyn vomilery WE EOTLY* OVY OUTWS 

»” ¥ , s , ~ 

ever; ever On: TiOnwe yap oe dpohoyovvTa, €mE.d1) OVK aTrF0- 

: f : ‘ Oe O , > N » ? > e / *K 

Kpiver.. Tovs d€ daiwovas ovxt HTOL Deo’s y yyovpefa 7 

Jedv matdas; dys ov; “Wavuye.” Odcovv ci rep Satwovas 

e ~ c “ , 3 N 8 - 4 3 ¢ bs 7 

nyovpat, ws ov ys, el pev Heol TLves Elo OL OaLLoves, 
ma > HK » a 3 - , > \ z , 

TOUT dv ely 6 eyo byt oe atvitrer Oar Kat yapreyTilerOan, 


16. xard rov odv Adyov: merely 
repeats dys above. 

17. rH avriypadq: in its stricter 
use, this means the written affidavit 
put in asa rejoinder by the accused ; 
rarely, as here, the accusation or the 
written affidavit of the accuser. 

19. éxe: repeated by way of an- 
swering yes, after ovrws %ye. Simi- 
larly the simple verb is often repeated 
after a compound. Cf. Crito 44 a. 

20. rots Saipovas «rd.: the defini- 
tion here given is consistent with Greek 
usage from Homer to Plato. In Homer 
debs and Saiuwy, applied to any divinity 
in particular or to divinity in general, 
are all but interchangeable terms. The 
distinction between them, if distinction 
there is, suggests itself rather in the 
adjectives derived from them than in 
the two nouns themselves. Hesiod, 
Op. 108-125, calls the guardian spirits 
that watch over men daluoves: to the 
rank of daiwoves he says those were 
raised who lived on earth during the 
golden age. He distinguishes between 


Geol, Satuoves, and npwes, and this same 
distinction is attributed to Thales. On 
this Plato based the fancy expressed 
in the Symposium (202 e): map 7d bau- 
povov perakd (intermediate) éart Oeot re 
Kal Ovyrod . . . épunvedov cal diarropOuevor 
(interpreting and convoying) Oeots ra 
Trap avOowrwv kal dvOpwros Ta Tapa Gedy 
Tay wey Tas dejoes Kal Ovaolas, THy é TAS 
érirdéeas Te kal duorBas (commands and 
rewards) Ta@v Ougriayv. 

21. dis Hy ot: yes or no? — ed wep 
Satuovas «xrA.: a& protasis with two 
subordinate alternative conditions, (1) 
el pev Geol eiciv of daiuoves and (2) ef 
5 av of daluoves Oedv mwatdés efor. The 
apodosis for the group is, beods 7yotuas 
elvat. — ** If I believe in daluoves, I must 
believe in @eol, for datwoves are either 
deol or matdes Dewv.”’ 

23. rotr av ein: to roiro & ce... 
xaptevr iver bar is appended ¢@dvac, which 
explains it, and has the same subject. 
All this points back to @eads ob vouiswy 
avd Oeods voulfwv 27 a,—oé:; cognate 
accusative with alvirrer@at. 
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\ 3 € , , > \ 6 ‘ Dp 8 OR 6 aN 
feovs ovy yyovpevoy davar eue Peovs ad nyetoOar wadhwy, 
3 , , e rn 5 > > ee , a 
éTevonTrep ye Saimovas yyovpar: et O ad ot daipoves Beav 

“ ? > , N NOD ~ No» » «@ 
matoés elot voOor Tives H EK VULhaV YH EK TLWEaV adriwv, wv 
OY. \ , - 4 3 A 7, A ~~ \ tO e ~ 
7) Kat hé€yovTat, Tis adv avOparrwv Oewv pev Tadas ryotTo 
civat, Jeovs S€ eH; Spwotws yap adv aToTov Ein, wWoTEP av 
B) ¢ A“ ~ x > ‘ 
El Tis immav pev tatoas yyotro || Kat ovwy, Tovs HuLt- 
4 vd \ \ \ o¢ a S 9 3 3S ‘4 
6VOUS, Lirtrous O€ Kal OVOUS fy WyotTO civar. aA, & MATE, 
ovK eoTw omws ov [Tata] ovyt amoTELPamevos Hav 
3 , \ \ 4 aN 3 a. od 3 -~™ > ‘\ 
eypaya THY ypapdyy TavTHVY 1 aTOpwY 6 TL eyKadots Ewot 
3 ‘ > - Y \ ? ‘4 x ‘ N\ 
ahybes adixknua: omws d€ ot Twa Teifois dv Kal oOpLKpOoY 
vouv €yovta avOpadtrav, ws TOU avTOV é€oTl Kal Satwdoria Kat 


la ¢€ ~ \ > ~ 3 an ? PS , , Q XN 
Geta nyeco Oat, KQAL AV TOV AVUTOV [ANTE QALLOVAS PTE E€OUS 


uno npwas, ovdenia pnYavy €orrev. 


26. wv: equivalent to é oy, for 
‘‘when the antecedent stands before 
the relative, a preposition belonging to 
both usually appears only with the 
first.’’ 

27. 8h: you know. 

31. hudv: ic. Socrates and the 
judges. 

32. y amopév 6 te xrd.: this no 
doubt was Socrates’s real view of the 
case of Meletus (cf. 238 d), whereas all 
that precedes is only to bring home to 
the court how foolish and self-contra- 
dictory the charge is. — éykaAots: the 
optative represents Meletus’s original 
reflection ri éyxadXd; The subjunctive 
might have been retained. 

33. dmws S ob «Tr. : here Socrates 
closes his argument to the effect that 
it is a contradiction in terms to say 
of one and the same man (1) that he 
is an out-and-out atheist, and (2) that 
he believes in éacuédma. Whoever be- 
lieves in da:uédvma must believe also in 


deol. ‘The second rot avrot must be re- 
garded as redundant. — érws means 
how or by which, with unyavy. 
XVI-XXIT. A digression, on Soc- 
rates’s life. The key-note of chapters 
XVI-XX is, ‘‘ Injustice is worse than 
death.’ This noteisstruck in 28 b, 29 b, 
82ad,83 a. Cf. Crito 48 ¢; pwéyirov 


nw “ ay m~ 
Tip Kax@y TUyxXavEL OV TO ddtkety Gorg. 


—- 469d; and atrd wer yap 76 droOvioKkew 


ovdeis PoPetrar, doris uy wavTdtacw a)do- 
yiords Te kal dvavdpos éoriv, TO 8 dOcKety 
gpoBetrac Gorg. 522 e. Socrates shows 
how his life has been ruled by this 
prineiple, and gives examples of his 
conduct in obedience to it. Chapters 
XIX, XX, and part of XXI account 
for his general abstention from public 
affairs. Then he takes up once more 
Meletus’s charge, that he is a cor- 
rupter of youth, and expresses sur- 
prise that none of the sufferers or 
their relatives have appeared to aid in 
his prosecution. 
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XVI. “Adda. yap, & avdpes "APnvator, os pev éy@ ovK adi- 


K@ Kata THY MednTouv ypadyp, 
> 4 3 \ ¢ \ . “~ 
amrodoyias, AAG tKaVa Kal TAUTO’ 
¥ y ? > “4 
Eheyov, OTL TOAAY pou amréyOeva 


ov ToAANS pot doKel Elvat 
a \ \ 3 a ¥ 

6 O€ Kal Ev TOLS ETrpoT EV 
, ‘ \ 4 

yeyove Kal mpos TohAoUs, 


9 7 y bs] v4 3 N n >» a 3 \ e , 5 7 
€U LOTE OTL ayes €OTL. KA TOUT EOTLY O EpLE ALI) O EL, EQV TEP 


aipn, ov MéAnros 080° "Avutos, AN 4 TOV TOdA@Y dia Body 


TE KAL pOdvos. a O17) mo\Aovus Kat AAXOVS Kat aryalous avopas 


y iy N ‘ e , 3 \ N ‘\ \ 3 3 ‘ o~ 
NPNKEV, OLLAL dé kal aipyoey: ovdev dé Sewodv py Ev Ewot oT. bd 


» 5° x > ¥ bs 3S 9 3 3 , S / 
tloWs QV OUP €ElLTTOL TLS" Kir OUVK ALO KUVEL, @ LOKPATES, 


A ’ , 5) , > e , ee) 
TOLOUTOYV ETLTTOEVJLA ETLTNOEVT'AS, €€ OV KLVOUVEVELS VUVL QA7T0O- 


A A 9? 23 ‘ de 4 sx OL / > , 4 [a4 > 
VEL; EYW OE TOUT@ ay OLKaLOV Aoyov QVTELTOLLL, OTL“ OV 


Kahas héyes, d avOpwrre, et over Setv Kivdvvov UTodoyiler Oat 


XVI. What has been said suffices as 
a reply to the charges of Meletus. If I 
am convicted, it will be because of the 
prejudice of the masses. Does any one 
say that I ought to be ashamed of having 
incurred this ill-will? No. For in a 
matter of duty a man ought not to 


take into consideration the chance of 


death. 

1. dAAG yap x7rA.: this marks a 
transition, — dismissing one topic in 
order to make room for the next. 

3. év rots éumpoobev: viz. at 18 a, 
23 e. 

5. o eve aipyoe, édv wep aipy: will 
be the condemnation of me, if condem- 
nation tt is to be. aipety and adioxeo Oat 
are technical terms of the law, as 
is the case with getyew and d:wKev. — 
Socrates’s feeling thatit is the prejudice 
against him which will cause his, con- 
viction, accounts for his giving more 
time to the explanation of this preju- 
dice (chapters III—X) than to the reply 
to the formal charges (chapters XI- 
XV). 


7. 84: certainly. The allusion is 
to facts generally known and acknowl- 
edged, cf. 31 d.—-roddots Kal GAAS 
kal dyoa8ots: instead of cal &Xous moh- 
ovs kal dyabo’s. The second xat is idio- 
matic, and joins zoAdov’s with a second 
adjective. Cf. woddol xal cool &vipes. 

8. ovSev Sé Servdv py év epolory: the 
rule is in no danger of stopping with 
me; ‘*I shall not be the last.’’? Cf. 
ovdev Sevdv uh poBnby Phaedo 84 b, we 
need not apprehend that the soul will 
have to fear. 

9. clr otk aloxiver xrrX.: a ques- 
tion of an imaginary interlocutor. 
eira indicates impatience. The per- 
versity of Socrates, in view of the fact 
just recited, seems unreasonable. 

11. drro8aveiv : passive of diroxrelvw. 
—éya 8 «rr.: cf. Crito 48 d for the 
same thought, and Xen. An. iii. 1. 48 
for its application to the risks of war. 

12. klvSuvov rod {iv Wy TeAvavar: 
the question of life or death, danger to 
one’s life. For the use and omission 
of the article, cf. 23 e, 24 b. 
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28 b 
A ¥A oR , ¥” ¢ N .  » , 3 
tov Cnv y teOvavat avdpa orov TL Kal opiKpov odedds ETL, 
A A y 4 
GN’ ovK €xetvo povoyv OKOTELY, OTaV TpaTTY, TOTEpAa SikaLa 
, dO , t avooc 3 Mov é ey) ~ a 
N AOLKA-TPATTEL KaL aVvdPOS ayalov Eepya Y KaKkov. davdou 
yap av T@ ye o@ Oyo elev TOV Huléwy Oorot év Tpota TeTE 
NevTHKaCLW, Ol T adAOL Kal 6 THS M€ridos ds, Os TOWOUTOY 
Tou KwWOdULoU KaTEeppdoVyTE Tapa TO aiaypov TL UTopeEtvat, 
4 > lant y 
WoT €ereoy €iTEey Y LATHP av’T@ mpolvpovpEerw “ExTopa 
amoxKreivat, Feds ovoa, ovTwai TwS, Ws eyo ola: ‘°O, Tat, 
3 4 TI , r as ¢€ 7 X\ db , \ "BR 2 
eu Tunwpynoes Ilarpokhw T@ ETaip@ TOV Povoyv Kat Exro 
pa GTOKTEVELS, AUTOS aTolavEer: aUTiKa yap Tol, Pyot, 
yf Fat Fat : mm 
‘we? “Extopa motos EToOlmos: 0 O€ TadTa aKkovVaas TOV 
\ 6 yo \ A 7 > , 8 Ss A 
pev Gavatov kal TOU KLVOvVOU wALywpnoe, TOAV O€ jraddoV 
O , ‘\ ™ N x \ ™~ id S A ¢ 5 # 3 
Eloas TO CHV KAKOS MY Kal TOLS PiAoLs py TLLMWpELD, ‘ AUTiKa, 
yr ¢ 0 , S7 3 A \ a aS a Y \ 3 ba5 
dynoi, ‘teOvatny, dikyny emllets TH adiKodITL, Wa pH evOade 
pew KatayéXacTos Tapa vyvaotl Kopwricow aybos apovpys. 


\ 2 ¥ , A , \ Ss , 2? 
[AY) GAUTOV OLEL dpovTioat QAVATOU KQAL KLYOVVOD 5 


son, but also was inspired by the un- 
erring wisdom of a goddess. The pas- 


14. GAN ovdk: i.e. and not rather. 
16. dv efev: “must have been,”’ or 
70 ff. is quoted 


‘¢must be considered.’? SCG. 487, 442. 
— Tov Habéwv: Le. Tay Hpwwv. Hesiod, 
Op. 158, calls the fourth race dvépav 
hpwdwy Oetov yévos ot kadéovras | ulbeor 
kTX., and he counts among jtheir 
number the heroes that laid siege to 
Thebes and Troy. 

17. dé ris OériB0s dds: any appeal 
to the example of Achilles was always 
telling. The enthusiasm with which 
the Greeks regarded this hero was 
shown by countless works of art in 
which he appeared. 

20. 6eds odor: added in an unusnal 
way, because the circumstance has 
unusual weight. The utterance of 
Thetis not only was prompted by the 
natural anxiety of a mother for her 


sage from Hom. = 
rather loosely in part (otrwol mus). 

23. 6 8 Tatra dKotoas KTr.: at 
this point wore is forgotten. The long 
speech and explanation given to Thetis 
makes this shift in the construction 
very natural. In fact, this clause is as 
independent as if a codrdinate clause 
(with or without név) had preceded it. — 
rod Bavaro: notice the exceptional use 
of the article. Cf. 28 e, 29a, 32¢c, 
38c, 39 ab, Crito 52c. For the article 
used as here, cf. 29a, 40d, 416, in 
each instance as a weak demonstrative. 

25. rd thv: for the use of the 
article, cf. GMT. 800. — kai rots dirots 
explains xakds wp. 

28. ph... oter: see on adN’ dpa, 25a. 
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4d ~\ » Ss » b ~ am 3 , eo »* 
ovTw yap evel, @ avdpes “APyvator, TH adyOeia: od av TLS 
€ N , e. , , > ho o¢ > » 
éavTov Ta€yn, Nynodpevos Bédriocrov Elva, y VT apxovTOS 
TaxOyn, evradfa Set, ws epolt Soxet, pevovtTa Kivdvveverv 


pnd vrodoyilopevov prjre Oavarov prt aro pndev pd 


TOU aloy pou. 


; 3 A > \ oo ¥ > M4 yy; » 3 
XVIL. éyd oby dewad dy einv eipyaopevos, o avdpes ‘AOn- 
> YY yx 2 rr) a Y 
VALOL, El, OTE LEV PLE OL APYoVTES ETATTOV, OVS VpEls ELeobe 
¥ ‘ \ ‘ 
apxev pov, Kat év Lloredaia Kat ev Apditddre Kat ert Andi, 


XVII. At the risk of my life I obeyed 
the military commanders whom the 
Athenians set over me, and should I not 
obey God rather than man? Hven now, 
if you should offer to release me on 
condition of my abandoning my wonted 
occupations, I would say that I must 
continue to obey God. 

1. Seva dv elyv xrd.: the protasis 
(limiting the apodosis deva av e’nv x7r., 
I should have done a dreadful thing) 
includes various acts in the past which 
are looked upon from a supposed time 
in the future. It falls into two parts: 
one, marked off by pév, states (in the 
form of a supposition) well-known 
facts in the past; the other, distin- 
guished by 6é, states a supposed future 
case in connection with certain present 
circumstances. The outrageous con- 
duct for Socrates would be with this 
combination of facts and convictions, 
after his past fidelity to human trusts, 
at some future time to desert his 
divinely appointed post of duty, — if 
while then I stood firm I should now 
desert my post. The repetition of pév 
and dé respectively is for the sake of 
clearness. Cf. 32d. This repetition 
would not be natural if the antecedent 
had preceded its relative.-——-The main 


stress is laid upon the 6é-clause. Cf. 
25 bd. 

2. érarrov: takes up rdéyand rax 67 
above. — tpets eiAeoOe: the ducacral 
are taken as representatives of the 
d4u0s, — of which they were a sort of 
committee. The generals were elected 
by show of hands (yeporovia) by the 
éxkAnowaoTal, 

3. év Tloredaia «7dr. : Potidaea, a 
Corinthian colony on the peninsula 
Chalcidice, became a tributary ally of 
Athens without wholly abandoning its 
earlier connection with Corinth. Per- 
diccas, king of Macedonia, took ad- 
vantage of this divided allegiance to 
persuade the VPotidaeans to revolt 
from <Athens, which they did in 
482 n.c. The Potidaeans, with the 
reénforcements sent them by the Pel- 
oponnesians, were defeated by the 
Athenian force under Callias. For two 
whole years the town was invested by 
land and blockaded by sea, and finally 
made favorable terms with the be- 
leaguering force. In the engagement 
before Potidaea, Socrates is said to 
have saved Alcibiades’s life. Cf. Symp. 
219 e-220 e. Alcibiades says that 
Socrates ought to have had the prize 
which was given to himself. —The 
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28 € 
, \ ® 32 4 ¥ ¥ 4 \ 7» \ 
TOTE [LEV OU EKELVOL ETATTOY EMEVOY WOTTED Kal AAAOS TLS, Kal 


3 4, 3 ~ ”~ \ ian , € 3 XX 3 7 
exwvdvvevov atoVavety, Tov d€ Yeov TaTTOVTOS, Ws eyo OHOnY 
Te Kat UTéAaBov, diiocomovrTa pe dew Chv Kal e€eralovra 
é“avTov Kal TOUS adXous, evTadla dé hoBnOeis 7 Odvarov 7 
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battle at Amphipolis took place in the 
year 422. The Athenians were de- 
feated, and their general, Cleon, per- 
ished in the rout, while Brasidas, the 
Spartan general, paid for victory. with 
his life. — Delium was an inclosure 
and a temple sacred to Apollo near 
Oropus, a border town sometimes held 
by the Athenians and sometimes by 
the Boeotians. The battle, which was 
a serious check to the power of Athens, 
resulted in the defeat and death of 
their general, Hippocrates. — émri An- 
Alm: for the gallantry of Socrates on 
the retreat, see Symp. 221 a.—-In the 
Laches (181 b), the general who gives 
his name to that dialogue says that if 
the rest had been as brave as Socrates 
at Delium their city would not have 
been worsted. 

4. domep kalddXos tis: “like agood 
soldier, Socrates speaks modestly of 
his service.’’ The repeated allusions 
which are scattered through Plato’s 
dialogues to the brave conduct of Soc- 
rates in these battles show that it was 
well known at Athens. 


5. rot 8 Geod tarrovros: i.e. now 
that my post is assigned me by the god, 
a circumstance of the supposition e/ 
Nirouut, Which is repeated in évratéa, — 
ws éya SHOnv tre kal brékaBov: as I 
thought and understood, — perhaps with 
special reference to the oracle which 
was given to Chaerephon. 

6. Setv: depends on the force of 
saying implied in rdrrovros, and re- 
peats the notion of commanding. — 
eferafovra «rr. : explains dirocogodrra. 
Cf. dduxety cal drebety 1. 21. 

8. Alroww rHv TaéLv: so worded as 
to suggest Aurorakiou ypagy, a technical 
phrase of criminal law. Any one 
convicted of Auroraéla suffered dripuia, 
i.e. forfeited his civil rights. 


10. Stu od voplt{w xrd.: refers to 
the charge in 24 b. 
11. oldpevos wodbds xrd.: refers to 


chapters VI-VIII. — This explains the 
preceding clause, ded.@s Odvarov,and both 
are subordinate to dreddv rH wavrela. 
13. ofS péev xrd.: cf. 87 b, 40 c. 
14. rév Bdvarov ov8 ef: by pro- 
lepsis for ovd’ ef 6 Odvaros, not even 
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yiotov Ov Tov ayablar, Sediact O° ws ev ElddTES OTL WEyLOTOV 


A ~ > \ “~ ~ 4 
TOV KAK@V EOTL. Kal TOUTO TOS OUK apablia éaTiy avTH 7 


€moveioirtos 4 Tov ole bau eidévar d ovK oldev; eyo 8, @ 


» rm % o~ 
avodpes, ToOUT@ Kat evTavla tows Siadépw Tav ToddOV av- 
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POTOV, Kal EL OF TW TOPwTEPOS TOV Hatny Eivat, TOVTM av, 
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OTL OUK ELOWS LKAVWS TEPt Twv ev At OV, OVUTM KAL OLOMLAL 


ovK eidévat’ TO 0 aoduKety Kal ameHety T@ Bedtion, Kat Hew 
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TOV KAK@V OV Ola OTL KAKA EOTLV, a [Lr Oda El ayaa OvTA 
tTuyydver ovderote hoByoopar ovde PevEoua. 


9 > > »” a“ e ~ b] , > , > / a 
WOT OVO EL PE VUV vpELS adieTe, AVUTW ATLOTNOAVTES, OS 


ehn 7) THY apxyv ov Sety Ewe Sevdpo eioeNOety y, Errevdy) Elon A- 


whether, i.e. whether death may not 
actually be. Thus he is as far as pos- 
sible from knowing that death is the 
greatest of ills. See on rod bavdrov 28¢ 
for the use of the article. 

15. dv: here, as usual, inthe gender 
of its predicate, péy:orov ray ayabar. 

16. rotro: not in the gender of 
auabla. This makes a smoother sen- 
tence than avry ws obk dpuabla éoriv 
avryn # xrd., Which was the alternative. 
—atTyn h érovelBtorros: limits duafia 
and recalls the whole statement made 
above, 21 b-23 e, — falling in a sort 
of apposition. 

18 f. rottw, rotrw av: repeated for 
the greater effect. Both represent the 
same point of superiority, i.e. dre xrd. 
Notice the cleverness of the ellipsis 
after dy. Socrates thus evades any 
too circumstantial praise of himself, as 
in 20 e. For the ellipsis in the leading 
clause, cf. 7... dxwy 25 e. 

19. 84: viz. as the oracle says. 

26. odk elSas, otTw: i.e. womep ovK 
oida, ovrw. ovrw sums up a previous 


participial clause, and its force is nearly 
so likewise. 
dropav ovTw Kal Tovs &ddous dtropely TOLd 
Meno 80 c. 

23. kaxév av: a notable instance 
of assimilation, for Tovrwy 4& oida. 
Cf. év 6 of5 8re xaxdv bvrwyv 387 Dd. 
is related to wy as dryatd in the next 
line is related to &. — ofSa ei: see on 


Cf. mavrés paddov adros 


KAKG 


Tov Odvarov |. 14. 

25. ob8€: not even. This implies a 
conclusion in the form ‘* would I ac- 
cept it,’? — but this appears in 1, 33, in 
changed form. —el ddleré et obv dpioure 
(34), elvroup &v: the speaker adds the 
explanatory detail of ef pot e’rorre and 
various reiterations of the conditions 
upon which thisrelease may be granted, 
until the weaker clause e/ ddiovre comes 
of itself to his lips, — less of a merely 
logical condition than he began with, 
and presenting his acquittal as a mere 
possibility. 

26. od Setv, od ofdv 7 efvar: in the 
original form this would be ov« éde and 
ovx olévr’ Zoriv. —Sevdpo: i.e. into court. 
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e > fof 66 nO x ¢ a e en 3 ° 4 A 
ws, eb dtadevEoiuny, “dy av Vwv ol Vets EmUTNOEVOVTES a 
, , - 39 
Loxparns SiddoKkea wavres TavTaTact SiapPapyoovra, — 
x ‘ “A ¥ ce , a . 3 , 3 
El ol Tpos TavTa evotTe: “"O. SwKpares, vuv pev AvvT@ ov 
a b] 3 3 f “4 3 ‘\ 4 “4 5 3. ? 
mec dpeOa, ANN adiewev Oe, ETL TOUTM LEVTOL Eh TE WYKETL 
a \ a \ 2 ¢\ A 
ev ravTyn TH CnTnoe SvaTpiBew unde drrocodetv: eayv 0 ados 
~ va) 5 Y y \ 
ETL TOUTO TPATTMV, aTONavEL:”” EL OY ME, OTEP ElTTOV, ETL TOU- 
b] A ¥ > 3 e ~ Y 66? Xe rN »¥ PS 3 A ~ 
TOLS ADLOLTE, ELTTOLL AV YL OTL ** Kya vas, avdpes AOnvatot, 
9 4 \ \ on - A ~ ~ ma HK ¢ ~ 
aomalopar pev Kat PirA@, Teitopat O€ WAAAOV TO Dew Y VL, 
\ ¢ EN > , N es > > > \ , 
KAL EWOTEPD AV EUTVEW Kal OLOS T @, OV py TAavTWpaL pLdo- 
lan a \ Y 
copav Kat viv TapaKedevopevds TE Kal EVOELKVYYPLEVOS OTM 
N > N 2 4 e ~ nN ‘4 Qf y A y 709 ¥ 
av ael EVTVYVaAVa VLwYV, héywv olamrep Ewa, OTE APLoTE 
3 a bd a a , a) ld ‘ 19 , 
avdpov, A@nvatos av, TOhEws THS MEYiOTYS Kal EVOOKLLOTA- 
TYS ELS TOPiaY Kal LOYUV, XPNMATWY MEY OVK ALO YUVEL ETULE 
c 3 a ‘ ‘ ~ 
ovpevos (OTwS ToL ETAL WS TELOTA) Kat OdENS Kal TYLTS, 
- \ \ 3 , ‘\ ~ 7 y € v4 
ppovncens d€ Kat adnfeias Kai THS buys (OTws ws Bedrtiory 


Tod Oeod, budy aKoverv waddov H TOO Oeod 
xplvare Acts iv. 19, weapxetv (obey) 


used as the passive of 
eigdyu 24d. Cf. dvyoyr 19 ¢.— 


— eloreAGetv : 


Anytus argues: ‘‘If Socrates had not 
been prosecuted, his evil communica- 
tions might have been ignored; once 
in court, his case allows but one ver- 
dict. To acquit him would be to sanc- 
tion all his heresies.’’ 

28. el Siadevgolynv : future optative 
in indirect discourse. — av Brapbaph- 
covrar : a shift of construction, — when 
he said dv, the speaker expected to 
use the optative, but changed to the 
future. SCG, 482. 

31. éf ore: for construction with 
infinitive, see GMT. 610; H. 999 a. 

33, odv: resumes after a digression. 

35, weloopar: cf. 6 Sé Hérpos xat 
"Iwdvens droxpibévres eirov mpds adrots- 
ef Sixadvy éotw éeviriov (in the sight) 


det Beg paddov H dvOpwros ib. v. 29. 
Also Soph. Ant. 450 ff. 

36. od ph watowpat: for od wi with 
the subjunctive in strong denials, see 
GMT. 295; H. 1082. Cf. 28 b. 

39, médews: is in apposition with 
*AOnvev, which is implicd in ’ A@yvaios. 
Ci. wovotyros in agreement with pod 
implied in éuypy 22 a. 

40. xpnpdrov  pév here, 
again, the wév-clause is subordinate in 
thought. Cf. 25bd. The point is not 
that care for property and strength of 
body: is shameful, but that to neglect 
the soul while one cares for these is 
a disgrace. 

42. dhpovicwews $é: while, etc., as if 
opposed to an émipede?, —a cleparture 


KTA. 
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» 3 3 m~ Oe f 5 , 37 e “A 3 

€OTAL) OUK ETipeder OVE PpovTileas ;’ Kal Edy TLS VLOV apdio~ 

Byrn Kal hp emipedeta Oat, ovk evOvs adyow avrov ovd' drreipt, 

b] > 3 - 3. 2N \ 3 4 ‘\ 3 4 A 3 / 

GN’ Epyoopat avTov Kat e€eraow Kal ehéyEw, Kal éav jou 
\ 5 a a“ A > , / S b] O “a ‘ / 

py OoKy KexTHoUa apeTyv, havat 0, OVvELOLW OTL TA TAELTTOU 

atva wept €Xayiorov Toveiral, TA O€ havddrepa TEpt Teio- 

a \ 4 \ A Wd x 
VOS. TAUTA Kal VEewTEpwH Kal TpETBUTEPYH, OTH AV EVTLYX AVA, 
7 ‘ “ ~ A a ¢ 
Tojow, Kat E€v@ Kal GOT@, paddAov O€ TOLS AOTOLS, GOW [LOU 
, ~ os 

éyyuTepw €oTe yever. TadTa yap Kehever O Oeds, ed LoTE, Kal 

2 NY 5 / con a 3 be , 6 3 a , 

eyo olopat ovdev Tw vutv reiCov ayabov yevéo bas ev TH TOdEL 

aK “\ 3 “ ahi “~ ¢ / b ‘ ‘ + 4 

n THY eunv TO Dew UTyNpeviav. ovdev yap adAO TPATTwY 
‘ x ~ 

eyo Tepiepyouat 7) Tear VuoV Kal vEewTEpous Kal TpETBv- 

TEpous pyATE TopaTov emipeheloOar HATE YpNudTwv TpdTEpov 

b 4 ¢€ “ a y RY 

pnd ovTw odddpa ws THS Wryys, OTwWS ws apioTH EoTaL, 
4 “4 

héywr., ‘OvK ek ypyudtwy apern yiyvera, aXN’ €€ aperys 


19 


from the participial construction. Cf. 
21. 

45. éphoopar, eerdow, éréyfw: 
these words represent the process by 
which Socrates disconcerted his fel- 
low-countrymen. Beginning with a 
harmless question or two, his method 
soon proved uncomfortably scrutiniz- 
ing (égerdow), and generally ended by 
convicting (édéyéw) of ignorance. 

46. hava $€: while he claims it. 

49. dom... éore: Socrates insen- 
sibly returns in thought to his hearers, 
in whom he sees embodied the whole 
people of Athens. The correlative of 
dow readily suggests itself with wadrop. 

50. Kerever 6 Beds: cf. Tod de Jeod Tar- 
rovros 1. 5,28 e. In the earlier chapters 
Socrates seems to speak of his service 
of God as a quest in proof of the oracle 
(23 b), but here it is rather a reference 
to his vocation in general, as a teacher 
and admonisher of what is right. 


52. +O 0G: dative of interest with 
the verbal idea in banpeciav. Cf. ri 
Tov Geot décor butvy in d below, and ra 
petéwpa ppovtiarys 18 b. 

54. mpérepov: sc. 9 THs Wuxqs, 
which has to be supplied out of ws rs 
yuxfs, and which is governed by ém- 
pereto Bar. 

55. pydSé: is not a third specifica- 
tion with wire... wire. It serves only 
to connect ovrw ofddpa with mpébrepor, 
and is negative only because the whole 
idea is negative. 

56. 2 dperfs xpfpara: the founda- 
tion of real prosperity is laid in the 
character; the best of windfalls is 
natural good sense sharpened by expe- 
rience; this is the making of your 
successful man’s character, and the 
mending of his fortunes; this is dpery 
(skill in the art of right living), i.e. 
wisdom (codia). Such in substance is 
Socrates’s theory of getting on in the 
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30 b 
Xpypara Kat Ta ahra ayala rots avOparois amavTa Kal 


3 ? N , b 3 ‘ 5 -~ 4 a ‘\ 
idia Kat Onpocia. El wey ovv TavTa héywv duapGeipen TOUS 
A 3 4 , > 4 2 , 3 “4 
véous, TavT av ein BhaBepa: et O€ Tis wé dyow ara héyew 
Fan’ ~ ¥ 93 ~ 
7) TavTa, ovdey héye. Tpds TaTa, Hainy av, “a AOnvator, 
x s 9 , x , Nod ao 77 x SN 277] e 3 an 
n TeDerbe “AviT@ py, Kal Y adiere 7 pur) adieTe, Ws Euov 
OvK dV TOLWOaVTOS ahAa, od eb péAAW TOAAAKLS TEOVAYaL.” 
~ 4 ~, b 
XVIII. py OopuBetre, avdpes “AOynvaioi, add’ éupeiva- 
, we 3 , eon \ A 9? @ x , 
TE por ois edEenOnv vuov, py DopuBew ed’ ots dv éya, 
LNA. 5 J, P N - 4 5 \ > b | v4 A 3 , 
aN’ akovev Kal yap, ws eyo olpa, 6vHoEeTHE akovorTes. 
, ‘ = 4 Coa 2 OA . » 372 ® » 
PéEAA@ yap ovv aTTA vuLY Epety Kal adda, Ep ois LOWS 
Bojocerbe: adda pndapas Toeire ToUTO. ED yap tote, ay 
EME ATOKTELVHTE TOLOUTOV OVTA OloV Eye héyw, ovK Eue peila 


world which may be gathered from 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia in many 
places. 

57. rots dvOpdrois: construed with 
vylyver at. 

(58. ef pev odv x7r.: “If this cor- 
rupts the youth, I am guilty of the 
charge against me. But the truth can- 
not corrupt them, therefore my speak- 
ing it can do no harm, and I am not 
guilty as charged.’ 

61. as nod xrd.: assured that I 
Should never alter my ways. 

62. reAvdvar: the absolute contra- 
dictory of ¢#v, here used rather than 
the somewhat less emphatic doév7- 
oxev, — a thousand times a dead man. 
This distinction, however, is not 
strictly maintained. Cf. 39 e, Crito 
43d; and reOvdvar 6é uvpidxis Kpetrrov 
H Kodaxela Te woifoat Pidlwrov Dem. 
ix. 65, 

XVIII. You, gentlemen, should listen 
quietly, —for it is to your advantage to 
listen. IT am making my defense not in 
my own behalf, but for the sake of the 


city, that you may not make the great 
mistake of putting to death one whom 
God has given to be your benefactor. 
L clearly have been under divine influ- 
ence, for otherwise I should not have 
neglected that for which most men care, 
and devoted my life to the persuasion of 
men to care for virtue. 

2. ots efOnv: cf. 17d, 20e. This 
is explained by uy dopuBetr. 

3 ff. Kal yap, péAAw yap, ed yap lore: 
the first ydp is closely connected with 
dxovery, the second goes back to the 
leading clause 47 OopuBety and accounts 
for the renewal of a request which the 
speaker has made three times already. 
The third ydp, now, is explanatory 
rather than causal, and merely points 
the new statement for which Socrates 
has been preparing the court. ydp with 
this force is especially frequent after 6 
dé (7d 6€) wéyiorov, Sevorarov, also after 
Texunpiv dé, and other 
favorite idioms of like import in Plato 
and the orators. 

6. otov: sc. éué elvar 


onuciov dé, 
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30 e 
x a \ ; 
Broubere 7) vas avrovs: eve pev yap ovdev dv Bdadipevev ove 
+ 3 ; 
MéAnros ovr’ "Avutos: obd€ yap dv SvvaivTo: ov yap olopaL 
N > > , > Noe , , 3 
Oeuirov civar dpeivovr avdpt vd yelpovos BAdrrecOar. azro- 
ld *» * 3 , v3 , 3 ‘ a 
KTELVELE LEVTAV LOWS 7 E€EAAC ELEY 1) ATLL@OELEV’ GAG TAUTA 
ovTOS pev lows oveTaL Kal Gddos Tis Tov peydda kaKd, eye 
Se b ¥ IAAG yy and a a « ‘ ‘a 
ovkK olopat, dAAG ToAV paddov ToLEtY A OVTOS VUVL ToLEl, 
¥y ~ 
avodpa adikas EMLYELpELVY ATOKTELVYVAL. 
a > SS » 5 -A@ aA Xr as o€ b] \ e \ 3 ~ 
vov ovv, & avdpes AOyvator, tohXov d€éw eyw vmep EpavTov 
> ~ bd A vy > > ¢ \ € o> a 3 
atrodoyeta Oar, ws TIS AY oLoLTO, GAN ViTEp VpaV, pH TL eEa- 
PapTnre Tept THY TOD Deod dda Vyty Ewod KaTayyndirdpevor. 
cay yap ue amoKreivyte, ov padims addov TOLOUTOY EUPHC ETE, 
ATEXVOS, EL Kal yehoLOTEpOV EliTEtY, TpOTKEipwEvVoY TH TOE 
wn a 4 ¢ 
[dard Tov Peov|, womep im7@ peyar@ pev Kal yevvaiw, v0 
‘9 Oe A 4 ‘ } / > / @ e oN 4 /, 
peyelous O€ vabeorépw kat Seomev@ eyetper Oar VT6 piwTds 
eS PS) , bs ~ € ‘ > AN ”~ , f 
Twos: oLov Oy jou SoKeEl 6 Deds Ene TH TOAEL TPOTTEOELKEVaL, 


7. otre MéAnros xrX.: this is more 
courteous than to continue the use of 
the second person. 

10. aripdoeev: civil dria in- 
volved the forfeiture of some or of all 
the rights of citizenship. In the latter 
case the driuwos was looked upon by the 
state as dead, i.e. he had suffered 
‘¢civil death,’’ and his property, hav- 
ing no recognized owner, might be 
confiscated. 

16. rhv rot beotd Sdouv: explained 
in 31 a.—bpiv: with the verbal idea 
in ddow. Cf. 30 a. — karapnprodpevor : 
by condemning me. Coincident in time 
with the principal verb. Cf. Phaedo 
60 c. GMT. 150. 

18. el kal yeXoudrepov elretv: ‘if I 
may use such a ludicrous figure of 
speech.’’? This is thrown in to prepare 
his hearers for the humorous treatment 
of a serious subject which follows. A 


close scrutiny of the simile shows that 
Socrates mistrusted the sovereign peo- 
ple. See below (21) for the same idea 
put actively. 

20. tad piwros: the situation is 
met humorously (yedoubrepov). First 
the Athenians are compared to a horse 
bothered out of inaction by a buzzing 
horse-fly. The metaphor of the horse 
is not pressed, but that of the piwy 
is ingeniously elaborated: ‘* Socrates 
gives them no rest but teases them all 
day long (rpocxafifwv), and does not al- 
low them even a nap; he bothers them 
incessantly when they are drowsing (of 
vuordtovres), Then they make an im- 
patient slap (xpovcavres) at him which 
deprives them forever of his com- 
pany.’’ 

21. otov Sh pou xrd.: lit. in which 
capacity God seems to me to have fas- 
tened me upon the state, — such a one 
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ma Sf a e “ 3 / ‘ , \ 3 ad id 
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y an 
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» € ‘\ € - 3 i“ / e€ an 
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¢ jx “ we nw “~ a) 
- 67. 0 eyo TUyXaAVW WV TOLOUTOS, Olos UT TOD Deov TH TO- 
her dedda0a1, evVOEVS’ dv KaTavoyoaite: od yap avOpwtive 
4 ~ rs \ 
EOLKE TO EME TOV MEV ELAVTOV aTavTwY TuEdyKeval Kal 
avéxer Oat TOY olKEiw@y apehouuevwYy ToTa’TA NON ery, TO 
0 verepov mparrey dei, idia ExdoT@ TpocLdvTAa . @OTEP 
? Kv 3 \ , ? 3 ~ 3 
Tatépa n adehpov mperBUtEepov, weiMovTa éemipedeloOar ape 
Ts: 
Fant , > 3 a 
hawBavov tadta Tapexedevduny, eixov av Tiva Adyov’ vov 


\ . 3 - 5 \ Fd 5 4 “ XQ 
KQL €L PEVTOL TL ATO TOVTMV amTehavOY Kal pica Gov 


soe a \ ‘ > 7 ¢& e ? Sy , > 
3 OpareE 01) KGL QUTOL, OTL OL KATIYOpPOL, TaAAQ TAaVTA avaL- 


? 4 a rs ? 3 > e Ff > #93 4 
OXVVTMS OUTW KATYYVOPOVVTES, TOUTO Y OUNX OLOL T EYEVOVTO 


(in fact) as never ceases, etc., a repe~ 
tition of mpockeluevov [bird rot Oeod]. 
Avoid the awkwardness of too literal 
translation. Notice that ofov really re- 
fers not tothe wiwy simply, but to it 
as engaged in enlivening the horse. 
powy also means spur, and in part of 
the passage this meaning seems to be 
in mind. 

26 f. av, av, av: for the repetition, 
cf. 17 d, 41 a,— éyerpopevor: i.e. édy 
évyelpwrTat. 

30. otos Se8dc0a1: for the construc- 
tion, cf. Crito 46 b. 

31. yap: introduces the explana- 
tion of bd rot Geot, 1. 80. It needs no 
translation. 


33. dpedoupéver : for the participle, 
cf. 23 c, 22 c. 

39. welBovra: to persuade him. 

37. elyov dv xra.: then at least I 
Should have some reason. Cf. dvOpwirivy 
géouxe 1, 31. It was not according to 
human nature that he should devote 
himself to others, neglecting his own 
affairs, particularly as he was not paid 
for it; so such a man must have been 
under divine influence. — Probably 
many Athenians thought that Socrates 
neglected his work because he was 
lazy, and that he delighted in showing 
men that they knew nothing simply be- 
cause of his mischievous, spiteful spirit. 

39. karnyopotvres: concessive. 
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ATAVALTXVITYT AL, TAPATYVOMEVOL MAPTUPA, WS EY@ TOTE TWA 
eed , yy Y¥ > 
7 empacapnv puolor 7 nTHTA. ikavov yap, oiwat, éyo Tape 
Xomat TOV pwapTupa, ws adnOn éya, THY Teviav. 
3 mY > y a ‘¢ 

XIX. tows dv oty dd€evev aromov eivar ote by eyo idia 
pev TavTa TupBovrevw TEPUaY Kat TOAVTTPAyLOVa, Symoaia 
> 5 r o~ b) 4 > ‘ nO ‘ € f 

ov TOALW avaBaivwv eis TO TWANOOS TO VLETEpOVY TU Pov- 
heveww TH TWOAE. TovTOV O° alrtidy e€oTW 6 Byes Ewov Tod- 


MdKis axynkdate modAhayovd héyovTos, OTe pow Oeidy Te Kat 


40. dravairxuvrica, «rd.: the 
leading idea is in the participle, not in 
the infinitive. Cf. 28 b, 29 d, Crito 53 c. 

42. rov pdprupa: i.e. mapéxouae 
pdprupa kal 6 udprus Ov wapéxopac ixavds 
Cf. 20 e. No special witness 
is needed on this point. —ixavdéy is 
used predicatively, and the necessity 
of the article is obvious. — qweviav: 
see on 23 b. 

XIX. Why have I not served the 
city in public life? Why have I been so 
ready to offer advice in private, and yet 
never have addressed the assembly of 
the people? My inward monitor, my 
daemonion, has checked me,-—and 
wisely; for I should not have been long- 
lived if I had entered public life and 
opposed the unjust desires of the people. 

1. ticws dv otv Sdfevey xrd.: that 
Socrates did not regard abstention 
from the public service as in itself 
commendable, is proved by his con- 
versation with Charmides (Xen. Mem. 
iii. 7), d&ddovov pev dvdpa dvra, déxvotvra 
dé mpoctévac TH Shuw (to address the 
people) kat r&v rijs rékews wpayuarwr ére- 
peretcOac. He pointedly asks Charmi- 
des: ef dé Tis, duvards @v TOV THs WoAEws 


éeoTev. 


mpayudrwy émriedduevos Thy Te mod 
avéew (advance the common weal) Kal 


avros 60a TolTo Tyndobat, dxvolyn 6h Totro 
mparrev, ovK av eixkdtws Sedds voulforro ; 
See also ib. i. 6. 15.— For Socrates’s 
small experience in public life, cf. 
32 b, Gorgias 473 fin. 

2. woduTpaypove: am a busybody. 
Cf. reprepydferar 19 b, rd éuod rpdrror- 
ros 338 a. Nothing short of a divine 
mission could justify this. Plato in- 
variably uses the word in an unfavor- 
ablesense. Cf. dvdpds pirocddou Ta abrod 
mpatavros Kal ob mokuTpaywovncavros év 
T@ Bly Gorg. 526 c. There is a subtle 
irony in roAvrpayyorva as here used by 
Socrates. It was his business to mind 
other people’s business, therefore he 
was far from being really rodkvrpdyuwr. 
Cf. Xen. Mem. iii. 11. 16, cai 6 Zwxpa- 
Tys éruckonrtwv (making fun of) rhv 
airod dmpaypoovvnv (abstention from 
business), ‘*’ ANN, w Qc0d6rn,’”? pn, 6 od 
madvy por pddiwv éort oxordoa (be at 
leisure): xal yap ida mpdyuara modha 
kat Snudoia mapéxer por daxorlav (keep 
me busy).’? Cf. 33 ab. 

3. dvaBalvev: as in 17 d the prepo- 
sition refers to ascending the tribune, 
— although at this time the assembly 
regularly met on the Pnyx hill, and 
doubtless men spoke of going up to its 
meetings. 
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, ‘4 , Al “\ \ 3 ‘ia nw 63 
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hyOn: od yap eat ooTis avOparav cobyoerat ovf tyty 
¥» > » ‘4 b) N 7 3 , A 
ovT ahrt@ mAVIE ovdEVLE yrnoiws EvavTiovmeEvos Kal dLako- 
Mvwv Toda adiKa Kal Tapdvona év TH Tore yiyver Oat, 
9 > 93 ow, 3 4 A » , eo, rs 
GAN’ avayKatov EOTL TOV TH OVTL PMaYovpLEVOY VITEP TOU Ot 

4 \ 3 , 3 , - 7 b , 
Kaiov, Kal et weddev ddiyov xpovov cwlyccrOaL, idiwTevery, 
3 ‘“ \ a 
GAG pn Onpwooreverv. 

XX. peydha 8 eywy vety texprnpia tapéEomat TovTar, 
3 ‘4 3 > ad € ~ “~ ¥ $ 4 ? ‘N 
ov Adyous, GAN’ 6 vets TYWaTE, Epya. aKovaaTe dH pou Ta 
case, as in many others, the conclusion 
remains. 


6. Saizdviov: perhaps sc. onpelor. 
Cf. 76 darudvniov onpetov Rep. 476 c, re- 


ferring to this inward monitor.— ém- 
Kopwddv: a reminder of the remark 
that Meletus was not in earnest. 

8. hovy: in apposition with rodro. 

9. rodro: object of rpdarrecy. 

13. drodAbAy: Plato used the old 
Attic forms of the pluperfect. Cf. 
wperykn and 7. 

15 f. 0d, ote, x7. : a remarkable 
sequence of negatives. — This thought 
is resumed in 82 e. 

16. StaxwAdwv: conative. 

19. kai et: introduces an extreme 
form of supposition, implying that 
even then the conclusion is unassail- 
able; ef xaf (cf. 30) introduces a 
condition which implies that in that 


20. dAAG pH: and not. The Eng- 
lish idiom avoids the Greek abruptness. 

XX. Facts substantiate my list as- 
sertion. I opposed the democracy once. 
and the oligarchy on another occasion, 
—and on both occasions had right on 
my side, as all now agree, —and yet I 
nearly lost my life on each occasion. 

1. rotrwv: i.e. the assertion that for 
him persistence in public life would 
have meant early death or exile; see 
the beginning of the next chapter. 
Socrates desires also to make clear 
the manner of his public services. 

2. tuets: i.e. the hearers, as repre- 
senting the Athenians in general. 
Here appears what amounts to the 
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common rhetorical ré7os of rehearsing 
a man’s services, in his own defense. 
Cf. 28 e. 

3. o08 av évi: more emphatic than 
ovdevi Gv. 

7. €BotAevoa: before the senate of 
500 came, in the first instance, the 
questions to be dealt with by the éx- 
kAnola (assembiy). A preliminary de- 
cree (rpoBov\evya) from this senate was 
the regular form in which matters came 
before the assembly, i.e. the senate 
had the initiative ; but the assembly 
at times evaded this by directing the 
senate to bring in a measure to a cer- 
tain end. —érvxeév. . . rputavetouca : 
the fifty representatives in the senate 
of each of the ten tribes (each @uvAq tak- 
ing its turn in an order yearly deter- 
mined by lot) had the general charge 
of the business of the senate, and 
directed the meetings both of the 
senate and of the popular assembly, 
for 35 or 36 days, i.e. one tenth of the 
lunar year of 854 days, or in leap- 
years for 38 or 39 days. Of this board 
of fifty (whose members were called 
mwpurdves during its term of office) one 
member was chosen every day by lot 
as émicerdrys, or president. The ém- 
oradrys held the keys of the public 
treasury and of the public repository 
of records, also the seal of the com- 
monwealth, and, further, presided at 


the meetings of the senate and of the 
assembly. In Socrates’s time, the 
pur} mwputavedovoa, and the émriurdrnys 
of the day, had the responsibility of 
putting to the vote (éruydifev) any 
question that arose, or of refusing to 
allow a vote. According to Xenophon, 
Socrates was the ériordrys on the oc- 
casion in question. He was of the 
Sjuos “AXwirexh, in the @vdAy “Avrioxis. 
Notice the addition of ’Avriuxils here 
without the article, and as an after- 
thought ; 7ua@v 7 pvdAy would have been 
sufficient, though less circumstantial. 

8. 60’ tyets xrdA.: ie. after the 
Athenian success off the Arginusae 
islands, in 406 s.c. This battle is also 
spoken of as 7 wept AéoBov vavuaxia, 
Xen. Hell. ii. 8. 32-85. The victorious 
generals were promptly prosecuted for 
remissness in the performance of their 
duty. Accused of having shown crim- 
inal neglect in failing to gather up the 
dead and save those who, at the end 
of the engagement, were floating about 
on wrecks, they pleaded ‘‘ not guilty.”’ 
The ships and men detailed for this 
duty had been hindered, they said, by 
stress of weather. The main fleet went 
in pursuit of the worsted enemy. The 
details of the case for and against them 
cannot satisfactorily be made out, 
though the reasons are many and 
strong for thinking them innocent. 
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The illegality of the procedure by 
which they were condemned is un- 
doubted. The condemnation was dvé- 
pws (1) because judgment was passed 
upon them aépdous, i.e. wia Widw erav- 
ras, —this was irregular, since not only 
the general practice at Athens, but 
the decree of Cannonus (76 Kavyw- 
vod wHpioua) provided dixa (apart) 
Exacrov xplivey, — (2) because they had 
not reasonable time allowed them for 
preparing and presenting their defense, 
cf. Bpaxyéa Exacros drehoyyjoaro, ov yap 
wpovTé)y adiaot Adyos Kard Tov vébuov 
Xen. Hell. i. 7. 5, and (8) because the 
popular assembly in strictness was 
not a court and had-no right to con- 
dein to death. See Xen. JTell. i. 
6. 38 ff. and 7; Mem. i. 1. 18; iv. 4. 2. 
Xenophon says that the Athenians 
soon repented of their rash and illegal 
action: kat od méA\w xpdv@ voTeEpor 
peTéuere Tots ’AOnvalos Kal éwnpicavro, 
oirivés Tov Ofuov é&nrarynoay (deceived) 
wpoPohas avra@y eivac (their case was 
thus prejudiced by an informal vote 
of the assembly) kcal éyyunras Kara- 
oThoat, ws av kpOdcw Hell. i. 7. 85. 
The fate of these generals was remem- 
bered thirty years afterward by the 
Athenian admiral Chabrias. He won 
a great victory off Naxos (.c. 876), 
but neglected the pursuit of the enemy, 
in order to save the men on the wrecks 
and bury the dead. — robs Séka orpa- 
ryyovs: the round number of all the 
generals is given here. One of the 


ten, Archestratus, died at Mytilene, 
where Conon, another of them, was 
still blockaded when the battle was 
fought. Of the remaining eight who 
were in the battle, two, Protomachus 
and Aristogenes, flatly refused to obey 
the summons to return to Athens. 
Thus only six reached Athens, and 
these, Pericles, Lysias, Diomedon, 
Erasinides, Aristocrates, and Thras 
syllus, were put to death. 

9. rovs éx THs vavpaxtas : not only 
the dead but those who were floating 
about in danger of their lives. Cf. 
Xen. LHell. 1. 7. 11, rwap7dOe dé res els 
Thy €xkrAnoliav padcKkwy eri revyous additwv 
(on a meal-barrel) cwOhvar: érirré\dewy 
(enjoined upon) 8 abr@ rods droddupevous 
(those who were drowning), éav cwO7 
dmrayyetkar TH Onuw, STt ol oTparnyol ovK 
avelhovro (rescued) rods dplorous bmrép 
THs waTpldos yevouévous. — For the use 
of ék, cf. Xen. An. i. 2. 8, where 
rovs €k TQv wortewy is equivalent to éx 
tiv whdkewr rods év rats wodeow bvras. 
Here the fuller expression might be 
ovK advedhouévous é€x THs Oahkdoons Tovs 
éy TH vavpaxla drodkwddras. 

10. dOpdovs: Xenophon’s expres- 
sion is ma Yadw. 

11. pnSev roretv : after the negative 
idea in ynvavTidOny the negative is re- 
peated, according to Greek idiom. 

12. kal évarvria abyndiodpynv: and I 
voted against it, i.e. allowing the ques- 
tion to be put. 
Tov wpuTavewy On this day followed up 
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this opposition, — manifested when in 
consultation wath the other mpuravecs, 
—by absolutely refusing to put the 
question te vote. —-Cf. dre év rats éx- 
KAnolais ériorarns yevduevos otk érérpepe 
ro Ohu@ mapa Tovs vouous Whdloacbat, 
Xen. Mem. iv. 4. 2. 

13 f. pyntopev, tuav: observe the 
chiasmus. 

14. Bodvrev: in his account of this 
incident Xenophon says, 7d dé wdHOos 
€Bdba Servdv efvat, ef uh Tis Edoe Tov Ojmov 
wparrev o av BovdAnrat ITell. i. 7. 12. 

18. at: in turn. Both democracy 
and oligarchy, however opposed in 
other respects, agreed in resenting the 
independence of Socrates. 

22. dvarAfjioat xrd.: those who 
served the Thirty in such a matter, thus 


becoming their accomplices, would 
dread the restoration of the democracy, 
which would mean punishment for 
them. 

24. ei wh dypouxdrepov «TA. : cf. 30. 
A supposition contrary to fact, with 
suppressed apodosis, is used by way of 
showing hesitation. 

25. rovrov $€: stummarizes the 
preceding clause. For the repetition 
of 6é, cf. 28 e. 

26. dor : construe with é&érdné~ev. 

28 f. exovro, oxopynv: the recur- 
rence of the same word only makes 
more distinct the contrast between the 
courses pursued. — According to Dio- 
dorus xiv. 5, Socrates opposed actively 
the execution of Theramenes by the 
Thirty. 
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30. Sa raxéwv: the Thirty were 
only eight months in power, and the 
arrest of Leon was one of their later 
acts. 

31. paprupes: possibly proceedings 
were here interrupted for these wit- 
nesses, though it seems quite as likely 
that Socrates is appealing to the 6- 
caorat themselves to be his witnesses. 

XXII. In ail my life, whether in 
public or in private, I have never 
yielded the cause of right, and in par- 
ticulgr I have never made concessions to 
gratify those whom my accusers call my 
pupils; £ have never been any man’s 
teacher, but have been ready to talk 
with rich and poor alike. 

1. The first lines sum up the two 
preceding chapters, while at 1. 9 comes 
the transition to the question of Soc- 
rates’s teaching. 

2. érparrov: contrary to fact in 
past time, of continued action. 


3d. Tots Sukaloigs: neuter, whatever 
was just, —a concrete way of express- 
ing an abstraction. 

5. odSels Gv: sc. dueyévero. — GAN’ é- 
yo: ie. ‘*however it may be with 
others, as for me, I, etc.”’ 

6. rovovros: sc. as has been stated, 
— explained by cvyxwpjcas. 

8. ott GAAw xrA.: perhaps draws 
attention to the fact that in the inci- 
dent of 82 cd, Socrates had not been 
influenced by his former association 
with Critias. — That the accusers laid 
stress on the charge of evil teachings 
and lack of restraint by Socrates, is 
shown by the defense offered by Xeno- 
phon in his Memorabilia. 

9. pabynrds : see Introduction § 88. 

11. raéuavrot rparrovros: cf. 81c. 
— People generally gave it a different 
name. 

12. ot5€: negatives the combina- 
tion of wév- and dé-clauses, 
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XXII. adda dua ti bx) arore per’ Ewod yatpovot tives TohvV 


13. o¥: sc. diadéyoua. CE. Chap- 
ter IV init. This has the main stress : 
‘¢T do not refuse to converse, if I re- 
ceive no money.”’ 

14. wévynre: the accuser seems to 
have made much of Socrates’s associa- 
tion with rich young men. Cf. 23 c. 

15. drroxpivopevos dxotew: char- 
acteristic of the Socratic cuvovela. — 
akxovew: after rapéyw, this, like épwray 
above, expresses purpose.—‘*IT am 
ready for questions, but if any so 
wishes he may answer, and hear what 
I then have to say.’’ — robrav éya xX. : 
éyw is placed next to rovrwy for the sake 
of contrast, while rovrwy, though it is 
governed by ris, adheres to rv airlav 


> bréyouu. Thislast corresponds, asa pas- 


sive, to airlay éripépery OY mwpooribévat, 
The notion of responsibility is colored, 
like the English ‘‘ have to answer for,’?’ 
with the implication of blame. 

17. av: partitive genitive with uy- 
devi. — brecyopynv: is meant probably 
as a side thrust at imposing promises 
like the one attributed to Protagoras 
about his own teaching in Prot. 319 a. 
Socrates himself followed no profes- 
sion strictly so called; he had no 
ready-made art, or rules of art, to 


communicate. His field of instruction 
was so wide that he could truly say 
that, in the accepted sense of diddoxeuv 
and parOédvew at Athens, his pupils got 
no learning from him. From him they 
learned no ypdéyua and acquired no 
useful (professional) knowledge; he 
put them in the way of getting this 
for themselves. Plato makes him de- 
cline to become the tutor of Nicias’s son 
(Lach. 200 da). Socrates taught nothing 
positive, but by his searching questions 
he removed the self-deception which 
prevented men from acquiring the 
knowledge of which they were capable. 
See his successful treatment of the con- — 
ceited Evdvdénuos 6 kadés, in Xen. Mem. 
iv. 2. 

19. @Adou wavres: a complete an- 
tithesis to dd/g, taking the place of 
the more usual dnuocla. Socrates 
calls attention to the publicity of the 
places where he talks (cf. 17 c) and to 
the opportunity of conversing with him 
offered to all alike. 

XXII. Why, then, do some young 
men like to spend much time with me? 
They enjoy listening to the examination 
of those who think themselves to be wise, 
though they are n't. But if I have 
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corrupted the youth, then some of these 
men, — or their friends, —- on becoming 
older and wiser, and learning that the 
influence which they received from me 
was bad, ought to join in the accusation 
which Meletus brings. 

2 f£. StarpiBovres, dkotovres, éfera- 
Lopévors : in close relation with xalpove.. 
Cf. the construction of the participles 
in 23¢ GMT. 881. 

3. elov xrX.: the 8ri-clause really 
answers 61a 7i.. but 
grammatically it is an appended ex- 
planation of rhy addjGeav, and is gov- 
erned by eizop. 

6. é&k pavretwv: cf, 21 b.— é évv- 
aviev: cf. Crito 44a, Phaedo 60 e. 

9. ratra: i.e. the statement of his 
relation to the young men of Athens. 


. dar plBorres, 


11. xpfv: the conclusion states an 
unfulfilled obligation. The protasis is 
elaborated in two parallel clauses, 
(1) etre Eyrwoar, (2) ef 6é wh adrot nOedov. 
See on efrep xrr. 27d, Instead of etre... 
elre we have eire. .. ei dé (like ovre. . 
ov6é), which gives a certain independ- 
ence to the second member. Hence 
this is treated as a condition by itself, 
and the leading protasis, ef duadbelpw, 
is substantially repeated in eizep éze- 
wovoerav. 

13. dvaBaivovras: cf. 17 d, 31 ¢. 

15. rots wpocjxovras : after the de- 
tailed enumeration this is introduced 
appositively, to sum up, and therefore 
the article is used. 

18. évrav0ot: construed with md- 


peorv, which denotes the result of 
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euos yhixvarns Kal dnudryns, KpitoBovhov rovde waryp- 
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waptévat, and which might be called 
here the perfect of srapidvar. Cf. kat 
AaBovres ra SAA waphoay eis Bapdes 
Xen. Ane i. 2. %, 

19. KpiroBotAov: although his 
father Crito modestly declares (Hu- 
thyd. 271 b) that he is thin (cxdn¢ppés) 
in comparison with his exquisite play- 
mate Clinias (cousin of Alcibiades), 
Critobulus was famous for his beauty. 
See Xen. Symp. iv. 12 ff. He was one 
of Socrates’s most constant compan- 
ions. The Oeconomicus of Xenophon 
is a conversation between Socrates and 
Critobulus. The affection between Soc- 
rates and Crito is best shown by the 
pains taken by the former in furthering 
Critobulus’s education. In the Afem- 
orabilia (i. 8. 8 {f.), Socrates indirectly 
reproves Critobulus by a conversation 
in his presence held with Xenophon. 
The same lesson he reénforces (ii. 6, 
esp. 31 and 52). That it was needed 
appears from the impetuous character 
shown by Critobulus in Xenophon’s 
Symposium. Cf. iii. 7, ré yap ot, pn, 
© KpiréBoure, ert rive uéywrov ppovers 
(of what are you proudest ?) ; él kaddre, 
Zon. That Critobulus perplexed his 
father is shown in HMuthyd. 306 d, 
where, speaking of his sons, Crito 
says: KpirdBovros 6 76n HrKiav exer 
(is getting on) Kai detral rivos boris av- 
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20. Aioxivov: like Plato, Xeno- 
phon, and Antisthenes, Aeschines (sur- 
named 6 Zwxparixds) carefully wrote 
down the sayings of Socrates atter 
the master’s death. Three dialogues 
preserved among the writings of Plato 
have been attributed to Aeschines the 
Socratic. The Hryxias possibly is by 
him, but hardly either the Agiochus 
or the treatise wept aperjs. Aeschines 
was unpractical, if we can trust the 
amusing account given by Lysias (rg. 
1) of his attempt to establish, with bor- 
rowed money, a réxvn pupepixy (salve- 
shop). His failure in this venture may 
have led him to visit Syracuse, where, 
according to Lucian (Parasit. 82), he 
won the favor of Dionysius. 

21. *Eavyévovs: the same whom 
Socrates saw véov re gvTa Kal 7d cOua 
Kkax@s €xyovra (Xen. Mem. ili. 12), and 
reproached for not doing his duty to 
himself and to his country by taking 
rational exercise. —-rofvuv: marks a 
transition. The fathers of some have 
been named, now Socrates passes to 
the case of brothers. 

24. éxetvos ye: he at least, ie. 6 
éxel = 6 év" Avdov, Geddor0s, named last, 
but the more remote. — atrot: Niké- 
orparos, of whom he is speaking. His 
brother being dead, Nicostratus will 
give an unbiased opinion. — kara- 
SenPein : sc. not to accuse Socrates, 
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25 —Kat Ilapddtos dd€ 6 Anpoddkov ob Hv Oedyns adeddds: 
o6€ 8 *Adeiwavtos 6 “Apiorwvos ov adeddds ovroot IT\a- 


30 


Twv, Kal AiavTddwpos ov “Amoddddwpos 00° adeddds. 


\ 
Kat 


adXous TodAOUs Ey@ Evo Vly ElrEtv, GV TWA ExpnVY padioTa 
pev ev T@ EayTov Ady@ TapaayécIar MédnTov paptupa: et 
dé Tore EredaeTo, vUY Tapacyéoba, eyo Tapaywpo, Kal 
heyérw, eb TL EXEL TOLOVTOY. AAA TovTOV TAY TovVaYTioV 


e , 5 » , 9 4 ~ e , ~ 
EUPYNTETE, W avopes, — TAVTAS Exot Bonbetv ETOLLLOVS TW 


, a \ 3 ld ‘ > 2s 7A id 
duadbeiporr, TO Kaka Epyalopev@ Tovs oiKEeious avTOV, ws 
dao. Médytos Kat “AvuTos. avTot pev yap ot duepOappevor 


25. Oedyns: this brother of Para- 
lius is known through Rep. vi. 496 b, 
where Plato uses the now proverbial 
expression, 6 rod Oedyous yarevds, the 
bridle of Theages, i.e. ill health. Such 
was the providential restraint which 
made Theages, in spite of political 
temptations, faithful to philosophy ; 
otherwise, like Demodocus, his father, 
he would have gone into politics. 
Demodocus is one of the speakers in 
the Theages, a dialogue attributed to 
Plato, but now regarded as spurious. 

26. "ASelpavros: son of Aristo and 
brother of Plato and of Glauco (Xen. 
Mem. iii. 6. 1); both of Plato’s broth- 
ers were friends of Socrates. Glauco 
and Adimantus are introduced in 
the Republic, as the chief actors, after 
Socrates. 

27. “Aao\AdSwpos: surnamed 6 pa- 
vikds because of his excitability. Cf. 
Symp. 1738 d. This is nowhere better 
shown than in the Phaedo, 117 d, where 
he gives way to uncontrollable grief 
as soon as Socrates drinks the fatal 
hemlock. In the Symposium, 172 ¢, he 
describes with almost religious fervor 


his first association with Socrates. In 
the “Arodoyia Zwxpdrovs (28), attrib- 
uted to Xenophon, he is mentioned as 
én iOupyrns uevioxup@s atrov (Zwxpdrovs), 
dd\X\ws 5 ebH}Ons (a simpleton). Of the 
persons here mentioned, Nicostratus, 
Theodotus, Paralius, and Aeantodorus 
are not elsewhere mentioned by Plato; 
of the eleven named as certainly pres- 
ent at the trial (there is doubt about 
Epigenes) only four (or five with 
Epigenes), Apollodorus, Crito, Crito- 
bulus, and Aeschines, are named as 
present at the death of Socrates. 

30. éye mwapaywpd: parenthetical. 
Cf. mapaywp& cot Tod Bhuaros, ws av 
elrys Aeschi, iii. 165. Socrates offers 
to Meletus the opportunity to present 
such evidence, and to use part of the 
time allotted to him, — but the offer 
was futile on every account. No formal 
evidence could be introduced at the 
trial that was not presented at the pre- 
liminary hearing. 

34. pév: the pév-clause is subordi- 
nate. Cf, 84 c¢, 28 e.—ydp: ‘this 
fact proves innocence, for how can 
you account for this ?”” 
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34 ¢ 
x a 
Tay av Noyov eyoev Bonfovvres: ot O° adiadOapror, mpeo Bv- 
4, y 3 3x 
TEPOL YON avopeEs, OL TOVTWV TOUT KOVTES, Tiva AAO EYoVGL 
éyov BonGovvrTes Ewot add’ 7H Tov dpOdy TE Kat SikaLov, OTL 
ouvioaot Medynt@ péev Wevdopeva, Eno 0° adyOevorti ; 
XXIII. Eiev 67, & avdpes: ad pev eyad eyouw’ av azro- 
oyeto Oar, oyeddv EoTL Ta’Ta Kal aha Lows TOLAVTA. Taya 
8 av Tis Vuov ayavaktnoeey avapyvnobets EavTov, Eb 6 meV 
Kal €XATTW TOUTOUL TOD ay@VOS ayova aywrilopevos EdEnOn 
Xe “4 ‘\ ‘\ ‘ ~ , , 
TE Kal LKETEVOE TOUS OLKAOTAS PETA TOAAOY SaKkpVwY, TaLdia 
> e a 3 / og 4 , 3 4 , » 
0? avrov avaBiBardpevos, wa ore pariora eheynOein, Kat ad- 
Nous TOY olKEiwy Kat hilar TOodXOUs, eyo OD ovdev apa TOVTV 


35, Adyov Exouev: cf. 31 b. — They 
might not like to acknowledge that 
they had been corrupted. 

36. ot rotrwv mpootKovres: this 
participle, like dpywy and cuvdpywr, 
by usage has become substantially a 
noun. The poets apparently were the 
first to use participles in this way. Cf. 
idbvrwy rots rexotae Aesch. Pers. 245, 
6 éxelvov rexdy Eur. Hl. 855. The parti- 
cipial use and the use as a noun sub- 
sisted side by side. 

37. GAN 4: cf. 204. 

XXITI-XXIV. Peroration. In- 
stead of making the usual personal 
appeal to the judges’ feelings, Socrates 
dilates on the lack of dignity, the in- 
justice, and the impiety of making such 
an appeal. 

XXIII. I have said all that I care 
to say in reply to the charges against 
me. I will not do what is customary, 
and close my defense with an appeal for 
pity and mercy. Such an appeal would 
not be for my honor or for that of the 
city. I have the reputation of surpassing 
the other Athenians at least in some 


respects, and the best of the citizens 
ought not to be womanish. The court, 
too, should not favor those who bring 
Forward their children in order to excite 
pity, and thus introduce a pitiable 
spectacle. 

1. etev 84: marks the close of the 
argument. 

3. dvapvynoGels éavrod: i.e. remem- 
bering how he himself had striven to 
arouse the sympathy and pity of his 
judges. In so large a court were 
doubtless many é:cacrai who had been 
defendants. —6 pev xrd.: here again 
the pév-clause is subordinate in im- 
portance. Cf. 33 b, 35 a. 

A. @ddrrw dyava: the péyurros dyov 
was the one involving a man’s fran- 
chise and his life. 
oThoerat kal KrNajoe Kal rovros avToy 
éfairjoerat Dem. xxi. 99, and oida 
rolvuy Ore Ta madla exw ddvpetrar (the 
defendant will bring his children and 
burst into lamentations) Kai moddovs 
Abyous Kal Tamevovs épet, Saxp¥wv Kal ws 


Cf. awatdla yap rapa~- 


éXevoraroy roy avrév ib. 186. 


6. édrenBein: awaken pity. 
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34 © 
- ‘\ ~ , e x ) 4 ‘XN y 

TOWHTW, KAL TAVTA KLVOVVEVWY, WS AV dO€aLuL, TOV eo YaTOV 
kivduvov. Tay’ oby TLS TADTA Evvonoas avGadéoTEpoY av TPOS 
a) ~ xX -~ 
pe oxoin, Kal dpyiobets avrots Tovrows Oeiro av per bpyTs 

“ ~ > 4, e a y ¥ 3 > is ‘\ \ 
TH Undov. el OH Tis VuaV OUTS EVEL, — OVK BELO peVv yap 
eywye eb O ody, — éETLELKT LY LoL OOK@ TPOs TOVTOV héyev 
héyov ors “’Emot, db aprrre, boty prev Tov TWeES Kal OLKELOL* Kal 
\ a x N XN ae / 0 > SC 3 by \ .o- > oN 
Yap TOVTO aAVTO TO TOV Opypov, ovd Eye ‘ amo Opvos Ovd ATO 

4 ? , 3 > 3 3 , A \ 3 a Sf 4 3 
mTéeTpys Tépuka, Ar €€ avOpwrrav, WOTE Kal OLKELOL pol EioL 

L e@ rn a » S 3 6 nm A Q ‘ , »” 
Kal VES, @ avdpes AOnvator, TpEis, Eis pEev pELPaKLoY YON, 
dvo O€ maLdia: GAN pws ovdEva atToV Sevpo ava BiBacdpe- 
- e ~ 3 7 a9 . 4 \ > > \ 4 

vos deyoopat Lov atroyndhicacbar.” Ti d7 ody odd€v TOUTAV 
/. 3 Wa PSY , > » O 3 A ~ 10 eo” 
Tonow; ovK avdadsCopevos, @ avdpes “APyvator, 00d Vas 
> , 3 > 3 \ ‘4 3 , » \ , sh ? 
aTuatav, adr el pev Dapparéws eya exw pos Oavarov 7H wy, 
adXos Aoyos, 7pds O ovv dd€av Kal Ewol Kat DULY Kal OAN TH 
see aoe Se fe fe 077 


, ¥ PS ta Q oy 3 \ , Oe “A \ 
TONEL OU pot OKEL KaANOV ELWAL ELE TOUT@Y OVOEY TWTOLELVY KAL 


8. ds dv S6fais: of course Socrates 
himself is far from believing that the 
risk he runs is desperate. 

9. ojv: marks the resumption of 
the thought of 1. 3. — at€abSéerrepov 
oxoln: might be too easily offended, 
more literally represented by more 
(than otherwise) self-willed. ‘The dcxa- 
oral might be too proud to submit to 
even tacit criticism of their own con- 
duct in like cases. 

10. adrots rotroi: causal. — op- 
yas: the state of mind which results 
from dpyio els. . 

11. yap: ‘‘ ([say if), for, though I 
do not expect it of you, yet (making 
the supposition) 7f it should be so.”’ 

12. ei 8 odv: resumptive. 

13. «ai oixetor: ‘‘ I am not alone in 
the world; I too have relatives.’ 

14. rotro airs 1d Tod ‘Ophpov: 
this idiom (with the genitive of the 


proper name) is common in quotations. 
No verb is expressed, and the quota- 
tion is in apposition with vrodro ete. 
Cf. Symp. 221 b.— The reference is 
to ob} yap amd dpvds éoot wararddrov 
00S ard wérpyns Hom. 7 168,—an old 
proverb used by Penelope in question- 
ing the disguised Odysseus, 

15 f£. wat, eat: notcorrelative. The 
first xaf means also, while the second 
introduces a particular case under 
oixetor — yes, and sons. 

16. rpeis: appositively, three 
them. See Introduction § 16. 

17. ov&éva: the negative applies to 
both the participle and dejcopar. 

20. «ef prev Bapparéws Exo 
whether I can look death in the face or 
not. Grammatical consistency would 
require that ad\dAd should be followed 
by a participle, but the construction is 
shifted. Cf. édéxe. 21 e. 


of 
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35 b 
, » N a ¥ ¥» yy 3 a 3 \ 
THALKGVOE OVTA Kal TOUTO TOUVOMa ExXOVTA, ElT oOvV adnbes 
eit ovv wevdos: add’ ody dedoypevoy y' écTt 76 LwKpary 
5 4 \ “~s wn 3 ’ > co) € a e 
tadépewy Tw Tov Tod\dOv avOpadtav. EL OdY UVpLwV ot So- 
Kouvtes Suadépe elre codia ett’ avdpeia eirT AANH YTLVLOv 
S p VOpeia Et N NTVLOvY 
> om tl 3 3 y iy 
GPETH TOLOUVTOL EDOVTAL, aloyYpoV av Ein’ OLOVOTEP yw TOh- 
aKis EWpakd Tas, OTaY KpivwrTat, SoKOvVYTAS PEV TL Elvat, 
Bavpdova 8 épyalopevous, ws Sevdy TL olopévous tretoer Hau 
a Y “A 
et amolavovrtal, waoTep afavatrwy Exopevav, AV VLELS AUTOUS 
py amoKtelynte: ot €“ot Soxovew aioyvyny TH wohew TeEpt- 
, Y > » ‘ a , € “ € , 
drew, wor av tia Kat Tov €évov UToraPety Tt ot Stade 
ovtes AOnvaiwy eis aperyv, oVs avTot éEavT@v ev TE TALS 
? 
\ a“ A la ®e ‘a 
apyats Kat Tats AANaLS TYLats MpOKptvOVCLY, OUTOL yUVaLKaV 
9QA , a , > 7 > a ¥fA> ~« an 
ovdev Siadépovor. TavTa ydp, @ avdpes APyvator, ov yuas 
nn ron a a 3 my ~ 

Xp?) Tovey Tovs SoKoUvYTAS Kal OTLOVY ElvaL, OUT av HLELS 
TOLOMEV ULAS ETITPETELV, ANNA TOUTO AUTO EvdEiKYYTOaL, OTL 


23. rotro rotvopa: cf. 23 a. 

24. WetSos: used as the contrary 
of the adjective dd7Oés. — &dAX odv 
xTr.: however that may be, people have 
come to believe. -—+é6: indicates that 
what follows is quoted. 

25. tpav: partitive with of doxodv- 
Tes. — ot doxotvres: here Socrates may 
have had Pericles in mind, if Plutarch’s 
gossip is truth. Cf. ’Acwaclay pev ody 
éEyrioaro, ToANG mavu mapa Thy dixyy, 
ws <Alacylyns dyolv, adels brép atrijs 
Sdxpva kal dendels Tav dixacrdv Pericl. 
32. 8, he begged Aspasia off, though 
Aeschines says it was by a flagrant dis- 
regard of justice, by weeping for her 
and beseeching the jurymen. 

27. rovotro.: i.e. such as are de- 
scribed in 34 c, and below. 

30. dbavdrwv éropévwv: the sub- 
ject of this genitive absolute is the 
same as that of diofavodvrar. This is 


not the regular construction, for usu- 
ally the genitive absolute expresses 
a subordinate limitation, and clear- 
ness demands an independent subject. 
Here, and in many cases where it in- 
troduces an independent idea, it de- 
pends on the leading clause for its 
subject. Cf. cal od epacay iévar, édv wy 
ris abrots yphuara 5:6@, womep Kal Tots 
mporépois pera Kupov dvaBdo.... Kal 
raora ovK ért uaxny lovrwy Xen. An. i. 
4, 12. —For the thought, cf. & wérop, 
ei pdv yap wodeuov repl révde puydrre | 
alel St wéddouev aynpw rt dbavarw Tre | eo- 
cea’, ore kev adros évl mpwroiwr paxol- 


pny Hom. M 3822, : . 
33. év tats dpxats: i.e. in bestow- 
ing offices. 
34. ovrou: a pointed reiteration. 
35. has: ie. defendants. 
36. SoKxotvras «rr.: cf. 1. 28. 
O7. tyas: i.e. the ducacral. 
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ToOND paddov Katabyduetole Tov Ta eeewa TavTa Spadpara 


35 b 


, \ ‘ , “~ \ ~ 
ELaayOVTOS Kal KaTayéXaoTov THY TohLY TOLOvYTOS 4 TOU 


40 HoOVYiay ayovToS. 


XXIV. ywpis d€ rHs SdEns, @ avdpes, ovde Sikardy prow 


Soxel elvar SetoAar Tod SiKacTod ode Sedpevov aTropedye, 


adhrda Ovd0doKewv Kat weiPeav. ov yap ert ToUT@ KdOyTaL 6 Ot 


, >’ ON ~ 4 A A OL INA 3 UN ~ id 
KAOTYS, ETL TH KaTayapiles al TA OlKALA, a eT T@ KPt- 


N ~ 2) ‘ fas iw 
5 VEY TAVTA* Kat OU@poKEV OV yxaptetoOar ois dv SoKH avTa, 


> ‘ , \ ‘ , ¥ \  ¥AP eA 1’ 
adXa, OLKaO'ELY KQATQ TOUS VOHLOVS. OUKOVY XP”) ov0 YMRaAS EQi- 


e A 3 ~ Yfy>? e A 9/)7 b] , ‘ * 
Ce vas émopKetv ov tuas eOilerOar: ovdérepor yap av 


a A 5 an > »y A 
nuaov evoeBoitev. py ovy aEvovTé pe, @ avdpes “AOnvator, 


”~ A \ € ~ , A Affe e@ ~ ‘\ xy 
TOLAUTA OELY TPOS VMAS TPATTELVY, A pnd yyoupar Kado €ivat 


10 pyre Sixata yO dora, ddrws Te pevToL v7 Ala [wdvras| Kat 


39. elodyovros: a word borrowed 
from the theatre. 

XXIV. But, reputation aside, it 
is not just that the accused should ask 
for pity. The court sits to dispense jus- 
tice, not to award favors. If I should 
urge you to acquit me contrary to your 
oath, I should show that I do not believe 
the gods to exist and punish perjurers. 
But I believe in the gods, and am ready 
to leave the decision of my case to them 
and my judges. 

1. xupis 8 ris S6fys x7r. : after the 
unseemly practice has been condemned 
by reference to 7d xaddv (dda), it is 
found inconsistent also with 76 dixacor, 
and this is conclusive against it. The 
second ovdé (with drode’yev) is merely 
the correlative of the first ; in the posi- 
tive form of statement, cai would be 
used. 

3. Si8doKev Kal me(Oerv: perhaps 
the full idea would be, diddoxew xa 
d:ddoKxovra elbevy. 


4. éwl r6 catraxapiferOat: this ex- 
plains éri rovrw For éi, cf. émt dia- 
Bory 20 e, eri rapaxedevoe: 86d. Notice 
the implication of xaré in composition, 
and cf. cxaradenbein 38 e. 

5. opmpoxev: part of the oath taken 
by the dicacrai was pydiotuae kara Tovs 
vouous.. . Kal ovre ydpiros Evex ovT ex- 
Opas. ... Kal dxpodcopat TOD Te KaTyydpou 
Kal Tov diroXo’youpevou Opolws dudotvy. The 
orators often refer to this oath. ov is 
used, not 4%, in keeping the form of 
the oath in indirect discourse. 

7. @lfer@ar: allow yourselves to be 
habituated. 

8. pov: includes both the speaker 
and the court, referred to above by 
nuas and buds respectively. 

9. apy® hyodpar: notice the order. 
Socrates adds 470’ dora last because 
he remembers the érvpxety above. 

10. GAdAws... kal: the hyperba- 
ton (H. 1062) consists in interrupting 
the familiar phrase &Ad\ws re kal, in 
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aceBeias pevyovta vrs Medyrov routovi. caphos yap av, et 
‘@ e ~ 4 “ 5 ~ , 5 ld ‘ 
meGount vas Kat T@ SetcOar Braloiny duwpokdras, Geovs 
x , A A 4 ~ a 
dv dvddoKkous py) yyeioOar tas elvat, Kal aTEXV@S aTrONO- 
youpevos KaTyyopoiny avy ewavTov ws Oeovs od vomilw. adda 
Ar wn 5 “A Y y " 4 , Ss » 5 | A “ 
ToNXov O€l oUTWS Eve: Vvopilw Te yap, @ avdpes APyvatot, 
€ \ 7" ~ ~ las o~ 
Ws OvdELS TOY ELOY KaTYYOPwY, Kal UutY eTUTpeTMW Kal T@ Dew 
KpivaL TEpt Ewov orn pede Ewoi T apiorTa Eivat Kal Upty. 


XXV. Td péev py ayavakrety, & avdpes “APnvator, emt 
, ‘a / Y , A ~AX 4 
TOUT@ TM YEyovOTL, OTL pov KaTeyndicadle, ada TE pot 
‘\ , ‘ > > , , , \ 
TOAAG oupBadrrE€TaL, KaL OVK aVEATLOTOV LOL YEYOVE TO ‘yEyo- 


order to make room for pévroa vy Ala, 
after which é&\Aws is forgotten and 
aavrws is brought in with kal. 

12. aelBows «rd. : this gives in brief 
Socrates’s objection to the practice of 
appeals for pity and mercy. — @eods 
etvar: widely separated, giving great 
emphasis to both. This arrangement 
of words is intended to arrest the 
attention and thus prevent their 
meaning from being slighted. Here, 
of course, Socrates refers to Meletus’s 
charge of atheism, 24 b, 26 ¢. 

16. émirpérw: Socrates concludes 
his plea with words of submission. 

XXV-XXVIII. Now that Socrates 
has been convicted what penalty is to 
be imposed ? Fora ypapy doeBelas no 
definite penalty was prescribed by the 
law, but it was to be determined in 
each case by the court (Introd. § 56). 
— Since Chapter XXIV the judges 
have voted, and declared Socrates 
guilty, by a vote of 281 to 220; and 
Meletus has spoken, proposing and 
urging a sentence of death. 


XXV. I was prepared for the deci- 
sion against me. Indeed I thought the 
majority would be much larger. A 
change of thirty votes would have 
given me acquittal. Clearly, then, if 
Anytus and Lycon had not joined 
Meletus in the prosecution, he would 
have failed. 

1. +6 py dyavaxreiv: the infinitive 
with the article is placed at the begin- 
ning of the clause, and amounts to an 
accusative of specification, instead of 
being construed with oupBddrerat. 
‘¢ Many things contribute toward my 
not grieving,’’ i.e. prevent me from 
grieving; ‘‘ the fact that I feel no dis- 
position to be indignant results from 
many causes.”’ 

2. dre pov kareynploacbe: a defi- 
nition of rovrw r@ yeyovdrt. 

3. wal... yéyove: the important 
fact detaches itself from any connect- 
ive like érx. This is often the case in 
clauses connected with ré... xal, ovre 
...ovure, pév... dé Cf. Suws & eddxer 
21e, and diapbelpovery 25 b. 


36 
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36a 
vos ToUTO, AANA ToAV wadrdov Favualw éexatépav Tov Widaov 
Tov *yeyovota apiOuov. ov yap @dounV eywy ovTw Tap dé 
¥. 3 \ \ , a o € ¥ 3 4 
yov exec Oat, adda Tapa Toh: viv 0, Ws EOLKEV, EL TPLAKOVTA 
- , o~ 4 3 id ¥ 4 ‘ 
Oval ETETETOV TOV WHpwv, atroTEepevyy av. MédnTov pev 
oUv, WS Euol OoKO, Kat VUV atroTédevya, Kal Ov povoy aToTe 
3 ‘\ N ~ “ f 4 3 ‘\ > a Sd 
pevya, GNA TavTt ONAoV TOUTS ye, OTL, EL uy avEBN ” AvuUTOS 
N , ; , 3 a * S / X 
kat AUKwY KaTYyOpHOOVTES Ewov, KdV aprE ytrias Spaypas 
3 ‘ ‘\ ?, , os - 
ov peTahaSav TO TéuTTOV MEpos TOV WHdav. 
XXVI. riynsarar 8 ody pou 6 avip Oavdrov. elev: éya be 
\ ? e al bs) ? > ¥y } b ant a A 
O7) Tivos vty avTiTmLHATopat, @ avdpes “APyvator; 7 SHdov 
Y A > 7 so , » , 9 ras do a 7] 
OTL THS a€ias; Ti ovv; Ti akids Eius Tabety H arroTELO aL, O TL 
\ 3 o at > e ? 3 b) > b) f @ 
pabav ev T@ Bim ovy Hovxiav Hyov, AAN apehnoas avreEp 


5. otrw map oAdlyov: so close. ovrTw 
is separated from 6Alyov by mapa, a 
case of apparent hyperbaton. See on 
ddd\ws Te xTrX. 89d. The combination 
wap odtyov is treated as inseparable, 
because the whole of it is required to 
express the idea ‘‘a little beyond,”’’ i.e. 
close. The whole idea of by a small 
majority is qualified by ovrw. The 
édiyor was sixty-one votes. — The sub- 
ject of gverfar, of course, is to be sup- 
plied from roy yeyovéra dpiOudy. 

6. el rpidkovra «rh. : strictly speak- 
ing, thirty-one. Socrates probably reck- 
oned roughly, as he heard the numbers, 
and said that thirty votes would have 
turned the scale. 

8. dtromwépevya: the argument (which 
Socrates could not have pressed seri- 
ously) is that Meletus alone could not 
have won 100 votes, since with two 
helpers he failed to get 300. His 
share of 281 votes would not ke more 
than ninety-four ! 

11. +d wéprrov pépos: the accuser 
must convince at least one fifth of the 


pose ? 


judges, or pay 1000 drachmae, —a 


fine intended to discourage false and 
malicious accusations. The article is 
used here, since the reference is to a 
well-known fraction; and the accu- 
sative is used, since the whole fifth is 
needed. 

XXVI. Meletus proposes a sentence 
of death for me. What shall I pro- 
What do I deserve? I really 
deserve to be invited to dine in the 
Prytaneum, as a guest of the city. 

2. tpiv: ethical dative. —q: cf. 
26 b. 

3. waQetv xrd.: see Introduction 
§ 57.6 tr paddv: strictly speak- 
ing, this is the indirect form of ci 
wadwy, Which hardly differs from ré 
rabwr. GMT. 839; H. 968 c. Both 
idioms ask with surprise for the reason 
of an act. They resemble two Eng- 
lish ways of asking ‘‘ why ?”’ ‘‘ what 
possessed (uadwv) you ?’’ ‘* what came 
over (rabdv) you?” 

4. apedfoas: more fully explained 
below by évrat0a ov« na. For Socrates’s 
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36d 
e 4 o~ ‘ 3 , \ a 
OL TOAXAOL, YPYNPATLT MOV TE KAL OLKOVOLiAS Kal OTPATNYLOV 
‘\ o~ \ ~ ¥ la lan) A 
Kal OnunyopLov Kal TOV dd\dwv apyov Kal cuvMpocLor Kal 
? mn on 
OTATEWY TOV EV TH TOEL yryvomLevwY, NyNnoamevos EwavToY 
~ » a 3 Y A : 
T@ OVTL ETLELKEDTEPOY Eival ) WOT Els TAUT ldvTa oalEDOaL, 
5 vO \ s) <y e 2r6 XN 10° € “~ 4 3 3 a »y Lr 
evTavia ev ovk Ya, ot EAPwv pyP vptv pT ewavT@ Eeweddov 
oe » r Ss > AN oe \ TOL y ;,.N 5 fant 
pndev odedos eivar, ert d€ TO tdia ExacTor [tay | evepyerety 
‘ ¢ a cy 
THY pmeyloTyV EvEpyeriav, ws eyo hyut, evTavla Ya, émuyet- 
pov exacTov vuov reife pr mpoOTEpoy YATE TOV EaUTOU 
XN 3 rs N e m~ 3 4 4 € 4 7 
pndevos eriypedeco Oar, rpiv Eavrov emipednOein dws ws BEd- 
. ~ ~ N 
TLOTOS Kat PpovipxpwoTatos EWOLTO, LATE TOV THS TWOEWS TPLY 
-~ nw rs ¥ ¢ 
AUTHS THS TOMEWS, TOY T AANWY OVTW KATA TOY AUTOY TPOTOY 
3 la 4 > > ¥ “nw an ad 3 / 
emupredeco Oar: Ti ovy etut a€tos mabeiy ToLvovTos wv; ayalov 
zs » > mn > ‘a ‘ \ ba aad OS SS , 
TL, @ avopes APyvator, et det ye Kata THY akiayv TH adynOeia 
nm \ A a y N , , 
TysaoOar’ Kat TavTa y ayaldv ToLOUTOV, O TL AV TpEToL Emot. 


neglect of his private interests, cf. 
31 b; for his abstention from public 
life, cf. 31 c.— wvaep of aoAAol: sc. 
ériueovvrac from dueAnoas. — Socrates 
excuses himself for not taking part 
withthedemocracy against the Thirty. 

6. GAAwv dpxdv xrr.: dpxGy xn. 
are In apposition with rav d&\A\wy. — 
Socrates means to include all per- 
formances which bring a citizen into 
public life; he talks of responsible 
public: ‘offices as on a par with irre- 
sponsible participation in public affairs. 
Of course orparnyia is a public office, 
and among the most important; but 
dyunyopia is not so, even in the case of 
the pyropes. 

10. éwi S¢ 76 i8iq xrA.: but to bene- 
fiting privately individuals. This is 
strictly the completion of the thought 
introduced by d\n duedjoas, which, 
though évraida wév otk Ha furnishes its 
verb, still requires a positive expression 





to explain odx Hovxlavjyov. évravéa, as 
is often the case with otros, is resump- 
tive, and restates éwi 70 (dla Exacroy xr. 


‘11. 


érixeipOv: explains edvepyerety. 


12. ph wpdrepov «rd. : cf. 30 a b. 
13. pydevds: neuter. —apiv émipe- 
AnGein : wrpiv takes the optative on the 


principle of oratio obliqua, since the 
tense of the leading verb (na)- is 
secondary. 

15. révr &Adov: not a third spec- 
ification in line with wtyre 1s MATE, 
but connected with the whole uy wpé- 
. wOAEWS. —- KATH TOV AtToV TPd- 
arov : repeats éx mapaddnjAovu the thought 
conveyed by ovrw, which points back 
to uh wporepov. . . wpiv, i.e. so that what 
was essential might not be neglected 
in favor of what is unessential. 

16. rlodverd.: areturn to the ques- 
tion asked above, with omission of what 
does not suit the new connection. 
‘What recompense should be given ?” 


TEpOV.. 
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36d 
- , p) \ , ) ? , ¥ \ 
Tt OVV TT PET EL avopt TEVYTL CUE PYET)), deopmeva QYELV ayxohnv 


cy 


3. OUN -~ € “4 , 5 ¥ 3 y a 
érl TH UpEeTepa TapaKehevoe ; ovK eof 6 TL paddov, @ 
avopes “AOyvator, mpémres OVTWS, WS TOY TOLOUTOY avdpa €v 
“~~ ~*~ ‘\ ¥ Aw g HN 

mputaveiw oiTercoOat, TOAV ye MaAov 7} EL TLS DOV LTTH 7 
, x , , > Vd ¢€ \ ‘ ec A 
cuvapid. y Cevyen vevikynkev Odvprriagiv. 6 pev yap vas 
Tover evoaiswovas SoKelw elvat, eyw O elvar: Kat 6 ev Tpo- 
o~ 3 \ “~ > N A - > > A ‘\ “ 
dys ovdey detrar, éyd dé déopar. et obv det pe KaTa TO 


dikatoy THS alias TYyLacOat, TOVTOV TLL@paL, Ev MpUTavEt@ 


OLTHOEDS. 


XXVII. tows otv tuty Kat TavTt héywv wapatAyoiws 


~ , yY \ rn ¥ \ ~ > , 
doKa éeyery WOTEP TEPL TOV OLKTOV Kal TIS avTLBorAHoEws, 


19. GvBpl wévyte evepyéry : A poor 
man who has well served the state. 
He is poor, and therefore needs the 
airynows, and he deserves this, because 
he is a evepyérns. 

20. éwi: cf. 35 c, 
ovTws: with colloquial freedom Soc- 
rates combines two idioms ov« 00° 6 
Tt wahdov mpére 7 and 8 Te wpémrer ov- 


paAAov ampéret 





TWS WS. 

22. év mputavelo oiteto Oar: those 
entertained by the state (1) were in- 
vited once, or (2) were maintained 
permanently. Socrates is speaking of 
(2), i.e. maintenance in the prytaneum. 
The nine archons dined in the Gerpode- 
civ, the prytanes in the rotunda or 
8éros, but the public guests had plain 
fare in the prytaneum. Some of these 
guests attained the distinction by win- 
ning victories in the national games; 
others received it on account of their 
forefathers’ services to the state, e.g. 
the oldest living descendants of Har- 
modius and of Aristogeiton were thus 
honored. — twa xrX.: since a victory 
in the great pan-Hellenic festivals was 


glorious for the country from which 
the victor came, he received on his 
return the greatest honors, and even 
substantial rewards. 

o4. evSalwovag k7TA.: according to 
Thucydides (vi. 16), Alcibiades claimed 
that his appearance at the Olympian 
games in the time of the Peloponnesian 
War (420 B.c.) with seven four-horse 
chariots to compete for prizes, — and 
winning the first, second, and fourth 
prizes, — made a great impression on 
the other Greeks, and convineed them 
that the power of Athens was not, as 
they thought, nearly exhausted by the 
war. 

25. obSev Seirar: only rich men 
could afford to compete in such con- 
tests, since horses in Greece were not 
kept and used for menial labor, but 
were ‘‘ the delight of proud luxury.” 

XXVIII. Some may think that I have 
spoken thus in a self-willed spirit of 
bravado. Not at all. Being convinced 
that I have wronged no one else, I am 
not disposed to wrong myself. As for 
living in prison or in exile, —I might 
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37 ¢ 
b) , N > P) 3 3 ~ a 
atav0adilouevos. 7d 8 ovK eotwv, @ “AOnvator, Tovovror, 


aha rodvde padrdov: métecpar eya éexov elvar pndéva 
3 ~ 3 - 3 ‘“ € ~ co > f 3 - ‘ 
aducety avOparwv, adda vas ToUTO ov TEiMw: ddiyov yap 
/ tA aN 5 NN , é 5 / € 3 S > > econ 
xpovov addndrots dverleypela: Emei, WS eyapmar, EL HY VL 
4 Y \ » > , \ , \ , 
yopos, womTep Kat addous avOperots, wept Oavarov pr) piav 
e€ 4 , ? TAA ‘ hr , 3 7 Q + “ > 3 
nuepay wovov Kpivery, adda Toddas, ereioOyTe av: vov 0 ov 
pad.ov ev ypov@ ddtyw peyddras dtaBohas arohver Oar. TE 
4 ‘3 S 4 > a a id 3 , > > 
TELTPLEVOS O7) EVO pNdeva aOdiKELY TOANOD Séw ewauToy y abu- 
KACEY Kal KAT EWavTOU EpELV AUTOS, WS aELdS Eli TOV KaKOD, 
Kal TyLnoEer Oat TOLOUTOV TLVOS EwauT@. Ti deioas ; 7 LH TADw 
~ on , , ~ y > > -, ¥y 3 be] 
TouTo ov MéAnrds pron TYLATAaL, O HHL OVK Eld€vat OUT El aya- 
\ yYy > 9 fd 3 3 ‘ , \ & & > B5Q9 
Oov ovr ei Kakdv €or ; avtt TovTov 67 Ehapat wy Ed O10’ OTL 
KAK@V OVTWY, TOUTOV TLLNOAMLEVOS ; TOTEPOV OETLOV; KaLTt ME 
det Cyv ev dexpornpio, dovrevorvta TH acl KatioTapery apyy, 
~ "4 b] ‘\ 4 ‘\ , y x > 4 
Tots Evdexa; adda ypnpatar, kat dedéo0ar ews av ExTEioo ; 


as well submit to the sentence proposed 
by Meletus. 

3. dravOabt{dpevos: explains wapa- 
awAyoiws kt. — For the facts, cf. 34d. 
— 70 5€: 6 6é, of dé, 7d dé are used with- 
out a preceding pwévy when they intro- 
duce some person or topic in contrast 
to what has just been dwelt upon, here 
wept Tov oixrov xr. For a different use 
of 76 6é, cf. TO 6é xivdvveve 23 a. 

4. é&kdv etvat: with subject of dé 
ketv. —pndéva: object of dducety. Cf. 
1. 10. 

5. oAlyov: i.e. only a short time. 

6. as éyouat: belongs to the prin- 
cipal clause, — 

7. domep kai GAAos: for instance 
the Lacedaemonians. 

9. xpdvw odrlya: cf. 19 a. 

10. wemetopévos: resumes 1]. 4.— 
pSuxjorerv : for the future cf. GMT. 118, 

13. dnpl: cf. 28 e-30 b, 


14. @Awpoarav. . . dvrav: aremark- 
able construction, arising from &&\wpal 
Te ToUTwWY a et oida Kaka dvra, by the 
assimilation of rovrwy a to wv and of 
Kaka dvra tO kax@pv dvrwy, and the inser- 
tion of ére after ofda. e8 of5’ dre and 
ofS Src occur frequently (in parenthe- 
sis) where 67 is superfluous. Cf. d7Xov 
dre Critu 53 a. — Ewpae is subjunctive 
of deliberation. 

15. rotrov «rd.: a part (ri) of wy, 
by proposing a penalty of that. 

16. SovAcvovra: asa man in prison, 
who ceases to be his own master. — 
det: the eleven were chosen annually. 

17. trois “HvSexa: cf. of dpyovtes 
39 e.—dAAG xpyparwv: a negative 
answer to the preceding rhetorical 
question is here implied; otherwise 7 
might equally well have been used. 
The second d&dAd\d introduces an ob- 
jection, which answers the question 
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37 ¢ 

b) “ bs) , f 3 Y 5 N Y 2 \ YY 
GANA TAVTOV pol EoTW OEP VUVdy Eheyov: Ov yap ETL JLOL 

7 € f 3 7 iA Or. ee a »~ 

Xpypwata oroev exteiow. adda On puy7|s TILAT@mAL; LOwS 
yap apy jor TOVTOY TYLAOaLTE. TOA} pevTav jE riouyta 

¥ 5 Y 3 , , > 4 X , / 
éyou, eb ovTws ahdytoTds eiue WoTE py SUVVaTAIaL hoyiLer Oar, 
OTL UpLELS juev OVTES TOTAL Lov OVY OLoL T éyéver Oe EveyKeEty 
‘N 3 ‘ \ \ ‘\ , ] > Cc oA 4 4 
Tas €as OraTpiBas Kat TOUS Aoyous, ALAN vty BapvTEepar yeyo- 
vac Kal emipOoverepar, wate Cnretre avTov vuvi atadhayy- 
¥ > + bo] XN 4 e 4 fo ~ > 
vat’ addo. O apa av’Tas oi~ovar padiws; modXov ye det, @ 
"AOnvator. Kadds obv av ord Bios ein E€ehOOv7L THALK MOE av- 
Oodr@ addynv €€ addys des aperBouer@ kat €€eXavvopev@ 
inv. 


¢ , 7d 3 > ah \ , 3 , eS 
TAL OL VEOL WOTTED éevba. €°’ KaQYV pAeV TOVUTOVUS aTrEehavva, OUT OL 


> \ 70. y yY ENN ¥ A , b] ~ 3 , 
EU YAP OLO OTL, OTOL QV ef, AM€éyovTos €fLOU AKPOATOV- 


3 ‘\ 3 N 3 Ls - : ‘\ ? 3N XN \ 
ELLE AUTOL e€eXwou wetGovrTes TOUS T peo BUTEPOvs ° éav O€ [LY 


> 4 ¢ 4 - \ > ~ & 3 5 \ - 
amrehavva, Ol TOUT@MY TATEPES TE KAL OLKELOL OL AUVUTOVS TOVUTOVS. 


immediately preceding il. — Kal 8edé- 
cBavxrd.: toremain in prison.—Punish- 
ment by long imprisonment was rare 
at Athens, but occasionally a man was 
kept in prison for failure to pay a fine 
(cf. Ant. v. 68). 

18. rairdv: i.e. this proposition 
amounts to the other, — perpetual 
imprisonment. 

19. ékreiow: for the future with 
relative, to denote purpose, see GMT. 
565, H. 911. 

21. ct... eiut: cf. 30 b, 25 bd. 

22. dtu bpets pév: that (while) you, 
my fellow-citizens, proved unable to 
bear my company. After this we look 
for something like this, ‘‘others will 
prove still less able to bear it.”? But 
instead, we find a question with pa, 
will others then, etc., answered by zoA- 
hod rye det. The dependence of the 
whole upon ére is forgotten, because 
of the intervening detailed statement. 


23. Baptrepat: feminine because 
Tas éuas duaTpibas is the more impor- 
tant idea, rovs Adyous being incidentally 
added by way of explanation. 

26. 6 Blogs: the article as here used 
has something of its original demon- 
strative force; accordingly é&edOdyre 
... €9v iS appended as if to a demon- 
strative pronoun, that would be a fine 


‘life for me, —-to be banished at my time 


of life, and wander from city to city. 
——Manifestly ironical. — Notice that 
éképyer0ar means go into exile; pevryey, 
live in exile; and xariévat, come back 
from exile. —tynrkode avOparw: the 
common idiom would be rydkix@de byre. 
But cf. rardcxolde &vdpes Crito 49 a. 

31. 8 adrods rotrovs: the invol- 
untary cause in contrast to obro: avrol. 
Since Socrates attracts the young men, 
he will be considered a corrupter of 
youth in other cities also, and will be 
banished on their account. 
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38 b 
XXVIIL. tows ody av Tis eto: Lwyeov Oe Kat novyiay 


»” ry a a 
ayov, & YOKPATEs, OVY OOS T Era Yuty EEehOwv CHv;” TovTi 
Oy €oTL TAaVT@Y YahETOTATOY TET Al TWAS ULaV. €dy TE yap 
héyw ort T@O Dew amabety Tour ext. Kat did TOUT advVaTOV 
novyiav aye, ov TeicecGE pou ws Elpwvevopeve: éav 7 ad 
la yY ‘N , , b] N x‘ 3 , os 
héyw OTe Kal Tvyyaver péyrorov ayalov ov avOpaT@ TovTo, 
EKAOTNS HUEpas TEpL apETHS TOVS hoyous TovetoOas Kal TOV 
ahrwv TEpt Gv duets Ewovd akovere Ovateyomevou Kat €wavTov 
Kat dddous é€eralovros, 6 8 aveE€ractos Bios od Biwtds 
3 , ”~ > » "a ? ? , ‘N 
avOpare,—tadtrta Oo ere ATTOV TeivecOE prow NEyovTL. TA 
> ¥ \ Y € 3 , > » , > 2 ¢7 
o exer pev ovTas ws eyd hypt, @ avdpes, weiMev S od paddiov. 
\ 5 \ 7 % > ¥ > ‘ 3 ad as > , b 
kal éy@d ap ovK etMiopar ewavTov agvovy KaKov ovderds. eb 


pev yap Hv fol KpyuaTa, eTLLNoauyY av ypHudTwv ooo 


XXVIII. JI cannot change the order 
of my life. I am ready, however, to 
pay as large a fine as my means allow ; 
this would not injure ime. And I might 
pay amina of silver. But Plato and 
others urge me to propose a fine of 80 
minae, and they — responsible men — 
will be my sureties for the payment. 

2. hiv: ethical dative. — é€eA@av 
tiv: to live on in exile. This forms a 
unit to which ovydy and fovxlay dywv 
are added by way of indicating the 
manner of life he will lead. The mean- 
ing of 7ovxlay &ywv is plain from 86 b. 
It is the opposite of swoduvrpaypovar. 
If Socrates would so live, he would be 
unmolested at Thebes or at Corinth. 
—rovti 4: that is the thing of which, 
viz. that I cannot be silent. 

3. xaderaratrov: two reasons fol- 
low in the form of a dilemma, — édv re 
(5) and édy re (5).—-weitoat: explana- 
tory infinitive. — ruvas : Socrates prob- 
ably means most of the Athenians. 


6. kal rvyxdver peyrorov dyabdv: 
to speak of virtue and seek truth is 
not duty only; it is the highest good 
and gives the greatest pleasure. 

9. dveféracros: in which case a 
man examines neither himself nor 
others, that is, his life is unthinking. 
Verbal adjectives in -ros, especially 
with a- privative, occur with both an 
active and a passive sense. Iere the 
active meaning substantially includes 
the passive in so far as it involves self- 
examination (kal émwavrdoy Kai dddous 
é£erdfovros). 

10. ratra S€: this is the apodosis 
to édv 7 a8 Néyw, with a shift of con- 


| struction. —rda 8€: cf. 76 566 37 a. 


12 f. el pv yap qv xrA.: ydp is re- 
lated to the thought which les unut- 
tered in the previous explanation, — 
‘¢not from love of money do I refuse 
to make a proposition.’’’ The apodosis 
includes 8ca %ueddov ctr. Cf. os Ewedrev 
20 a. 
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38 b 
éwedAov exreioery: ovdev yap av €BdaByv: vov dé — ov yap 
ECT, EL PL Apa Ocov av éyw duvaiuny exTEtoa, ToTovTOV 
Bovrdecbé pou Tyunnoa. tows 8 dv dvvaipyny exretoar vr 
pvay apyupiov: TomoUTOV OvY TLLOLAL. 

Tlkdrav 8 6d, @ avdpes “APnvaior, kat Kpitwy kat Kpuro- 
Bovrdos Kal Atrod\Addwpos KeAEVOUTE LE TPLAKOVTA PYOV TYLH- 
cacbat, avrot d éyyvacbar: TiYs@pat ovv TOTOUTOV, eyyuyTat 
viv evovTat TOU apyupiou ovToL, a€udy pew. 


XXIX. Ob woddod y' eexa ypdvov, & avdpes “APnvaior, 
” 4 XN > / € N -~ ‘4 ‘ / 
ovoma e€eTE Kal atriav Vio TaV BovAopEevav THY WOdLY oLOO- 


nn e é< / b] , + & , 99 , \ 
pecv, ws ““SwKpary arexrovare, avdpa copov:’ dPyaovar yap 


14. viv 8%, od yap: but as it is (I 
cannot propose a fine), for money LI 
have none. The connection is similar 
to dd\dAa ydp (19 d, 20 c), where the un- 
expressed thought alluded to by ydp 
is easily supplied. Doubtless this was 
indicated here by a shrug of the 


‘shoulders or some other gesture. 


17. pvavapyvptov: about seventeen 
dollars. This is certainly small com- 
pared with the fines of fifty talents 
($50,000) imposed in other cases, e.g. 
upon Miltiades, Pericles, Timotheus, 
and Demosthenes. 

20. airol § éyyvaiobat: sc. dacir, 
to be supplied from xedevouse (cf. dety 
28 e). Their surety would relieve 
Socrates from imprisonment. 

Here ends Socrates’s dvririunecs, 
which was followed by the final vote 
of the court determining the penalty. 
The majority was much larger than 
before, — 360 to 141. With this the 
case ends. Socrates has only to be led 
away to prison. 


In the address that follows, Socra- 
tes Is entirely out of order. He takes 
advantage of a slight delay to say his 
last words both to those who had voted 
for his condemnation and to those who 
had voted for his acquittal. 

AXIX. You Athenians have not 
gained much by putting me to death. 
You have gained only a brief respite by 
doing a great wrong. I should soon 
have died inthe natural course of events. 
I might have been acquitted, if I had 
been ready to fawn upon you, and to 
say what you like to hear. But I am 
satisfied with the decision. 

2. Svopa xrr.: cf. 7d dvoua Kal Thy 
SuaBoryy 20 d.—tré: as if with dvo- 
See on 

Some 
periphrasis like dvoua é&ere xrrd. was 
often preferred by the Greeks to their 
somewhat cumbrous future passive. — 
Aovdopetv: Athens was not popular in 
Greece, and many were ready to criti- 
cise her. 


pacdncerbe and airracdjcecbe. 
wendvoare 17 a, dvvyouuw 19 ¢. 
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38 e 
\ . > N 
dn cody elvat, EL Kat 7) Eli, of BovrAdpeEvor Uyty dverdiCew. 
El ovy TEpleeivaTe GALyov ypdvoV, aT TOU avTomaTov av 
Upty TOUTO EyYevEeTO’ OpaTE yap 07) THY HALKiay OTL TAPpw HOY 
\ ~ a 
éatt Tou Biov, Gavdrou O éeyyts. éyw dé TovTO ov pds Tar- 
e “~ 3 \a \ ‘\ > “ - a 
TAS VLAS, ANAG TPs TOVs Ewov KaTabndroapevovs Oavarov. d 
\ \ B) 
héyw 6€ Kal TOdE Tpds TOUS avTOvs ToUTOUS. Lows pe 
¥ A > » S 5) , \e SN , , @ 
oveoGe, @ avdpes, atopia oywr EalwKevar ToLvovTwY, ois 
s\ A RK) R) ry G 
dy vas ereoa, el @unv del amavTa Tovey Kat eye 
Y > ~ a“ al 
woT atopuyey THY Siknv. aoddoV ye Set. GAN arropia pev 
Edhoxka, ov wevToL AOywv, AAG TOALNS Kal aVaLTXVIYTIAS Kat 
Tov eOéhew Eye Tpds Das TovadTa, of av vuly Nowra HY 
b] , ~ , ? \ 9 ‘4 \, Y¥ a 
axove, OpyvovvTds TE pov Kat ddvpopévov Kal adda ToLOUP- 
Tos Kat N€yovTos TOANG Kal avakia Ewov, ws eyo dnur* ota 
dy Kat elOiobe ters TOV Ahrwv akovelv. GAN ovTE TOT OHOnY 
dety evexa TOU KivOUVVOU TpataL OVdeY avehevMEpor, OVTE VUV 
por peTapeAeL OUTwWS aToAoynoapev@, ada TOAD pad)ov 
aipovpat @O amodkoynodpevos TeOvavar H Exetvws Cyv- ovTe 
lb 7 | 
yy RY 3 3 A 
yap év dikn ovr’ év Tokgu@ ovr ee ovr addov oddéva dei 


5. el obv: resumes 1. 1, 522 d, where (evidently with reference 


6. Stu méppw «x7X.: explains jrUxlay. 
—amdéppe tov Blov: far on in life. The 
genitive is local, not ablatival. 

7. Bavdrov 8 éyyts: and near unto 
death. The contrast introduced by 6é 
is often so slight that but overtranslates 
it; it here marks the contrast with Bilov, 
with which wév might have been used. 

13. réApys: in its worst sense, like 
the Latin audacia, Cf. édv ris roAua 
39 a, below, and Crito 53 e. 

15. Opynvotvros x7d.: a development 
of the idea in roiaira, of’ dv xrX. Here 
is a transition from the accusative of 
the thing heard (Opjvous kal ddupyovs) to 
the genitive of the person heard. —The 
thought refers to 34 c.—Cf. also Gorg. 


to the point here made) Plato puts the 
following words into Socrates’s mouth: 
ef dé xodaxixhs pnropixys (rhetorical flat- 
tery) évdela Tedeurgny &ywye, €& oida bre 
padiws vdors dv we pépovra Tov Odvaror. 

17. rére: i.e. at the time of his 
defense. 

20.- 05 drodoynodpevos: in this 
way, etc., i.e. after such a defense. 
ourws above means as I have, and that 
idea is vividly repeated by wée. Thus 
its contrast with éxelvws (Sc. drodoyy- 
oduevos) is made all the more striking. 
—re@vavar: because of the contrast 
with fH». Cf. reOvdvar 30 c. 

21. ovre, ode xrd.: a double set of 
disjunctives in a single sentence. 
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39 a 
ww Oo y > , ‘ ~ “~ , 
TOUTO pyyavac ban, OTTMS aTopevEerar TAV TWTOUWYV Gavarov. 


‘ ‘ 3 A“ f , on 4 sd J 
Kal yap ev Tats payats ToAAdKis ONAOY ylyveTaL OTL TO 
> 63 a) ¥ 3 2? \ Y 3 ‘ x > > ¢ 4 
y amrobavely av Tis Expvyou kal OTAa aels Kal Eb LKETELAY 
/ m™ / \ »¥ \ f > 
TPATOLEVOS TOV OLWKOVT@V* Kal ahAaL pNKaval ToAdaé Eto 
év ExdoTots To“s KuVdUVOLS wate Stadhevyey Ddvarov, éay Tus 
r a a A \ NN , DONe \ > na > > r , 
Tohua may Tove Kat éeyerv. ahha py ov TovT y YadeTor, 
yY A 3 ~ 3 \ \ f 
avodpes, Odvarov éxdvyetv, ahda TokvU yaheTarEepov Tovn- 


ptav: Oarrov yap Davarov et. Kal vov eyo pev are Bpadds 


s 


@ 


Nn ‘ , € Ns nm / es € S 3 ‘ 

av Kat mperBUTns UT TOU BpadvTépov Edhav, ol 0 Epot 

Le \ \ Py », “ - o~ 

KaTyyopou are dewot Kat d€els ovTes UTO TOV Barrovos, THS 
14 N o 3 \ \ ¥ ¢€ > e “~ 4 OL 

Kakias. Kal vuv eyo pev aren vp vuov Oavarov dikny 

we 5 “ 3 , la \ 

éfprav, odTor 6 UT THS adyOeias WPANKOTES poYOynpiav Kat 

\ a ‘ « os , 

GOUKIaV. Kal ey TET TLULYMATL ELfLeva Kal OVTOL. TAVTA LEV 

¥ Y y 3 A , 4 3 
TOV LOWS OUTW KAL EOEL OYE, KAL OlLaL AUTA jLETPLWS EVEL. 


XXX. 7d dé 57) pera TovTO éemiOupa vyly ypnopwdjnoat, 


22. pynxavaobar: cf. 28 b. 

27. ph... A: substituted rhetor- 
ically for a statement of fact. Cf. uy 
oxéupara 4 Crito 48c. For the idea 
of fearing implied, see GMT. 265; 
H. 867. 

28. adda woOADKTH.: fully expressed 
we should have dAX\d wh} odd yarero- 
repov 7 jwovnplay expuyetv. 

29. Batrov Oavdrov Oct: flics faster 
than death, to preserve the alliteration, 
which here, as often, is picturesque. 


.-— For the thought, cf. Menry V iv. 1, 


‘¢ Now, if these men have defeated the 
law and outrun native punishment, 
though they can outstrip men, they 
have no wings to fly from God.’? — 
kal viv: introduces a particular in- 
stance of the general remark. 

32. Bavdrou Sixnv obdAdv: with 
é6prtoxdvery, Whether used technically 
(as a law term) or colloquially, the 


crime or the penalty is named either 
(1) in the accusative or (2) in the gen- 
itive with or without édixny. 

3d. adnbeias : contrasted with tudp. 

34. Kal éy® xrd.: i.e. they will es- 
cape their punishment just as little as 
I escape mine. The xai before @de 
makes a climax: ‘it may well be that 
all this had to come just so, and I 
have no fault to find with it.” 

35. oyeiv: cf. frxere 19 4. 

XXX. You Athenians who have 
voted for my condemnation think that 
you will be freed henceforth from my 
reproacthes. But others will arise to 
reproach you. The only honorable and 
effectual way to escape reproach, is by 
leading an upright life. 

1. +o pera rotro: adverbial, like 
TO TPOTovy, TO viv, KTA. — Xpyopwdtioas : 
The Greek oracles were ordinarily in 
verse. Cf. xpnopwdds 22 c. 
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w Katabn pio afrevot Lov. Kal yap 
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eit non evTavda, ev @ 
ad > ¥ an g 

parttaot avlbpwro. xpnopwdovo., oTav péAdkwow armoba- 
~ ‘ , > YY 

veicOar. dnt yap, @& avdpes, ol Ewe aTEKTOVATE, TYL@plaV 

¢€ A y Ar ‘ \ 3 \ , ‘ , 

vu n€eav ebOvs pera Tov Ewov Oavatov modv yareTwTéepav 
\ , x +74 vas ~ 

vy Aia 7 olay éwe ameKTovaTe’ VvoY yap ToUTO eipyacacle 
> ed “~ 3 ~ 

olduevot atradkdakerar Tov diddvar eXeyyov Tov Biov, TO 

o e “~ rr 3 - 3 - € 3 ? 4 
vytv ToAV evavTioy amoBHnoEeTat, ws eyo Pye. TAE€iovs 

Yy a o~ o~ “~ 

EFOVTAL UPLAS Ol EA€YYVOVTES, OVS VUVY ey KaTELYOV, UpELS 
3 > 4 3 g 

d otk yoOaverbe: Kat yarerodrepor EvovTar oow veEedTEpot d 
3 \ “~ ~ 3 

Elol, KaL Vets PAadAOV ayavaKTHoeETE. Eb yap ovecbe azro- 


3. avOpwrot xpyopwdotoiw xKTh.: 
Socrates has in mind such instances as 
Homer IH 852 f., where Patroclus as 
he dies prophesies truly to Hector, ov 
Onv obd’ abrds Snpdy Béy, AAdAA ToL 767 | 
dyxe wapéorynkev Odvaros Kal jotpa Kpa- 
ray, and X 8d8ff., where Hector’s 
last words foretell the killing of Achil- 
les by Paris and Phoebus Apollo. Cf. 
Verg. Aen. x. 789, — 

Ile autem expirans: Non me, quicumque es, 
inulto, 
Victor,nec longum lactabere; te quoque fata 


Prospectant paria, atque eadem mox arva 
tenebis. 


Cf. also Xen. Cyr. viii. 7. 21, 7 6é rod 
dvOpwmrou puxh Tore (atthe hour of death) 
Shrov Oewrdtyn KaTapaiverat Kal TOTE TL 
T&v pedd\6vrwy mpoopa: ToTe yap, Ws EolKe, 
udrduora édevdepodrar. ‘The same idea is 
found in many literatures. The dying 
patriarch Jacob ‘‘ called unto his sons, 
and said, ‘Gather yourselves together 
that I may tell you that which shall 
befall you in the last days.’ ’’ Genesis 
xlix. 1. Cf. Brunhild in the song of 
Siegfried (dda), — 

I prithee, Gunther, sit thee here by me, © 
For death is near aud bids me prophesy. 


See also John of Gaunt’s dying speech, 
Richard IT ii. 1, — 


Methinks I am a prophet new inspired, 
And thus expiring do foretell of him: 

His rash fierce blaze of riot cannot last, 
For violent fires soon burn out themselves. 


4. dmrexrovare: sc. by their verdict, 
and by the penalty which they voted. 

6. otav ene drexrévare: equivalent — 
to ‘*than the death which you have 
voted for me,’’ ‘‘the sentence which 
you have imposed.’’? This is after the 
analogy of ripwplay riwwpeto0al Tuva, 
without some reminiscence of which it 
would hardly occur to any one to say 
Odvaroy OY Tiuwplay éue Grexrévare. drre- 
xrévare ig substituted, as more vivid 
and concrete, for the expected reripw- 
pnobe. Similarly we have paxyy wav 
or Prrdo bac as more specific equivalents 
of udxyny padxerOar. — viv: expresses 
reality. “This use of vév is akin to its 
very frequent use in contrast to a sup- 
position contrary to fact (cf. 38 b), but 
here it is connected with a false no- 
tion of what will come to pass, in 
contrast with the truth as foretold by 
Socrates. 
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ott ovk OpOas Gyre, odk 6pAas Stavoeiabe. ov yap eof avrn 
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n amahd\ayy ovre wavy Suvati ovTe Kady, GAN Exeivy Kal 
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TapacKkevaley Omws eta. ws BédtiaTOS. TavTa peVv ovV 
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XXXI. Tots 8 dropndioapevois Hdéws av diareyOeiny 
A d. a ” 
brép TOD yEeyovoTos TovTOV’ TpaypLaTos, EV @ OL apyovTes 
> ao ¥ \ ¥ ¥ @ 3 , Py ™ , 
aoyoNiay ayovat Kal ovTw epxopat ot EMOdvTa pe det TEA va- 
vat. aAAd por, @ avdpes, Tapapeivate ToTOUTOV \ypdvor: 
ovdevy yap Kwdver diapvGoroynoat pos ahAydous ews e€- 
e lal ‘\ ¢ / > > a 3 la \ ? 
EeoTLV* viv yap ws didots ovow émidetEar EOé€dXw TO vuvi prot 
~ > »Y 
oupPeBnKos Ti TOTE VoEl. E“ol yap, @ avdpes SiKacTal, — 
e as X ‘ an 9 -™ x 4 , , 
Das yap dikaoTas Kahov opGas av Kadroinv, — Oavpdaordy 


13. é60' atrn: the position of gore 
near ov at the beginning of the clause 
justifies the accent. 

17. pavrevodpevos x7rh.: the main 
thought is in the participle, though I 
take my leave is in place at the close. 

“XXXI-XXXUI. Socrates now ad- 
dresses the judges who voted for his 
acquittal. 

XXXI. To you who voted for my 
acquittal, I should like to show the 
Death 
must be a good thing for me. In noth- 
ing connected with this case has my in- 
ward monitor checked or opposed my 
act or word, yet it surely would have 
done so if I had not been about to act 
for my best good. 

2. barép: here equals wept. Socra- 
tes speaks about what has befallen him, 
which he looks upon as for the best 
since it is the will of Divine Provi- 
dence. 


3. doxoAlav dyovor: the officials 
were occupied with preparing the 
formal record of the judgment and 
the warrant for the death of Socrates. 

4. &d\dAd: used frequently, for the 
sake of vivacity, before the impera- 
tive or subjunctive of command. Cf. 
GXN éuol «rr. Crito 45 a. 

5. odSév yap kwAve xrd.: indicates 
the calm self-possession of Socrates, 
contrasted with the ordinary attitude 
of those under sentence of death. — 
Srapv0odoyfoat: more familiar than 
diartéyerOar. ‘Thus Socrates prepares to 
open his heart upon matters which only 
those who care for him need hear. Cf. 
Phaedo 61 e. 

7. ri voet: Socrates always sought 
the inner meaning of an event. 

8. buds «7A.: here, for the first 
time Socrates calls his hearers judges ; 
until now he has addressed them sim- 
ply as Athenian citizens. 
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ONMELOV, Eb LY TL Eweddov eya ayaldy mpage. ° 


9. yap: introduces not the single 
statement but the combination of state- 
ments. The @avudotdy re is that now, 
when Socrates has such a fate before 
him, the voice is silent, while previ- 
ously, etc.— rod Satpovlov: cf. 31 d. 

10. wévu éml opixpots: see On ovTw 
map érlyov 36 a. 

13. otnQely, vowtterar: change of 
voice and of mood, — from possibility 
to actuality, — voulferac being almost 
a correction of olnbetn. 

14. é&iévte «7X: Socrates did not 
suffer the indignity of a technical 
‘‘arrest,’? but was simply summoned 
to appear before the court. If he had 
chosen to leave the court-room at the 
close of the first division of his speech 
(35 d), without waiting for the ver- 
dict, probably no officer of the law 


would have been authorized to detain 
him, 

18. ratrnv rhv wpatw: the trial, 
including everything that led up to it. 

19. jqvavriwrat: AvavTidOn was used 
above. Here the whole is included. — 
brokapBave: not subjunctive, since 
there is no question of doubt. The 
question is only a vivid fashion of 
speech, of which Plato is fond. 

21. Hpeis: to be connected imme- 
diately with éco, all we, — even though 
strictly Socrates was not included in 
this number. The first person gives a 
courteous color to the whole. In Eng- 
lish we might use a partitive expres- 
sion, all of us. 

24. guedkXov: refers definitely to 
past time but still contains the idea of 
continued action. 
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XXXIL. evvojowpev 5€ Kai THOE Ws Todd) EeAmis eoTW 


ayabov avrd eivar. Svowv yap Odrepdv €or, 75 TeOVavaL: 7 
yap otov pydev eivar pnd atcbyow pydepiay pydevds eye 
Tov TEOVEOTA, 7) KATA TA eydpmeva preTaBorH Tis TUyYavEL 
ovoa Kal pEeToiknots TH WeyyH TOV TOmov Tod Evbévde eis 


a\iov TéTov. Kal Eire pndeia atoOynais éoriv, add’ oiov 


Y 3 5 , ; Q 50 > ” de ee A , 
vTvos ereoay Tis KaGevdwY yd ovap pydev Opa, Davpaccov 
- x‘ y e lA 3 \ ‘\ NN > od 3 , 
Képdos av ein 6 Odvatos. eyo yap av oipat, et Ta éexreEa- 


Chapters XXXII and XX XIII are 
translated by Cicero, Tusculan Dispu- 
tations i. 41. 

XXXII. But a general argument 
may be presented to show that death is 
a good: Death is either unending sleep, 
or it is a departure of the soul to a@ new 
home, where it will meet with the just 
and honored men.of old,— with Minos 
and Rhadamanthys, with Orpheus and 
Homer. I in particular shall find 
pleasure in comparing my experiences 
with those of Palamedes and Telamo- 
nian Ajax, who also died because of an 
unjust judgment, and in questioning 
Agamemnon and Odysseus. In either 
case, then, death is a blessing. . 

1, rqSe: the following. After the 
argument based upon the silence of 
his inner voice, Socrates considers the 
question upon its merits. 

2. a’ré: i.e. what has befallen 
Socrates. — reOvdvar: subject. 

3. olov pydev elvar: without defi- 
nitely expressed subject (cf. olov dirod7- 
LAjoa in e below), —to be dead is as to 
be nothing, i.e. its nature is such that 
a man when dead is nothing. 

4, rov reOvedra: the subject of Zxev, 
which is an afterthought ; not of efva:. 
—kaTa Ta Acydpeva: Socrates asso- 


ciates his idea of the life hereafter 
with stories and traditions whose early 
stages are represented by Homer’s 
utterances about the’ Hdvovoy rediov and 
Hesiod’s account of the paxdpwy vio. 
The later poets, e.g. Pindar, continued 
what Homer and Hesiod began. And 
Pindar incorporates into his descrip- 
tions of life after death Orphic and 
Pythagorean accounts of metempsy- 
chosis. Here and in the Phaedo (70 c-— 
72 a) Socrates appeals to a madasds 
Abyos. — TUYXaver Ovoa: the subject is 
reOvavat, but the gender of the partici- 
ple is attracted to that of the predicate, 
per aBonry. 

5. Tq Wuxq: dative of interest. — 
tov rérov: limiting genitive with yera- 
Bory kai werolkyots. Of these, the latter 
repeats the former in more specific 
form. — rot évOévde: cf. rods éx THs vav- 
paxlas 32 b. 

6. xal elre «rd.: takes up in detail 
H ‘yap ofov xrr. of 1. 8. The second al- 
ternative is introduced by e/ 6’ a 1.18. 
—otov tavos: cf. cal r@ 7dvuos varvos 
ért Brepdpoiory erie | vivyperos HdtrTos, 
bavary &yxiora éouxds Hom. pv 79 f. 

8. xépSo0s: not dyabdv, because Soc- 
rates does not consider such a condi- 
tion as in itself a good. — dv otpar: dv 
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Y € a , “ b) ‘ , ¥ »* 
amavrTes ot TeOvEeaTes, Ti petlov ayallov rovrou Ey av, @ 
A 4 > , : 3 4 > 1d 3 
avdpes Suxaotai; ei ydp tus adikdpevos els “Atoov, amah- 
ayels rovUTwy Tov dackdvTay SiKacT@y Eivat, EvPYTEL TOUS 


ahnOas Suxacrds, olmep Kal héyovTas exer duxaleav, Mivas 


belongs to edpetvy, and on account of the 
length of the protasis is repeated first 
with ofuac in|. 18, and again just before 
the infinitive; similarly 6déo. is twice 
used in the protasis. See on icws ray’ dv 
31 a.—el riva éxreEduevor Séor.. . elrety, 
evap.Ouyrous dy evpety KTr. — exreEdpevov 
Kal dvrurapabévra oKepapevov: the first 
two participles coupled by «al are 
subordinated to oxevduevov, just as 
this in turn is subordinated to edzety. 
Cf. 21. 

14. py Sri, ddAXAG KTr.: not to speak 
of any one in private station, no, not the 
Great King, etc. ddd here introduces 
a climax. See H. 1085 a. 

15. atrév: this gives a final touch 
of emphasis to Baci\éa. Socrates here 
talks of the king of Persia in the strain 
which was common among Greeks in 
his day. Polus, in the Gorgias (470 e), 


is surprised because Socrates refuses 
to take it for granted that the king of 
Persia is happy. 

16. rovoirov: predicate to Odvaros. 
—KképSos Aéyw: Sc. atrdv.— kal yap 
xTr.: for thus the whole of time appears 
no more than a single night, etc. 

18. ef 8 ad: refers to 1. 6. 

19. apa: as they say, marks this as 
the popular view. 

22. Sixaordv: predicate ablatival 
genitive. 

23 f. Mivws «rd.: attracted from 
the accusative in apposition with 6.- 
Kaoras to the construction of the rela- 
tive clause. — According to ordinary 
Greek belief, a man’s occupations after 
death were much the same as before. 
So Socrates assumes that Minos is a 
ruler and judge, and that he himself 


will continue his questionings. 
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25. éyévovro: as aorist of etd. 

27, éri wéow xrh.: ie. how much 
would one give ?— ay, av: the repe- 
tition of dy has an effect comparable 
to the repeated negation. The first 
dv is connected with the most im- 
portant word of the clause, while the 
second takes the place naturally be- 
longing to dy in the sentence. Cf. 
31 a. 

30. érére: when (if at any time) I 
might meet. : 

31. et tus GAAS: i.e. whoever else. 

32. dvrirapaBaddAovTt: asyndeton 
(H. 1039), which occurs not infre- 
quently where, as here, a sentence is 
thrown in by way of explanation, vir- 
tually in apposition with the preced- 
ing. poi is easily supplied from the 
preceding @uovye. The action would be 
ok anédés. — For the participle, cf. 
Phaedo 114d, and see GMT. 901. 


33. otk dydés: repeats Bavuacrh 
1, 29. — kal 84 +6 péytorov: and what 
after all ts the greatest thing. Then 
follows, in the form of an appositive 
clause, an explanation of the péyiorov. 
The whole is equivalent to 76 péyioréy 
éott tobTo, éferdgovra didyew (with an 
indefinite personal subject). See on 
otoy under civar 40 c. 

37. a&yovra: represents ds Frye. This 
use of the imperfect instead of the 
aorist is not uncommon where extreme 
accuracy is not aimed at. 

38. puplovs av tis elrou: escapes 
from the grammatical construction, — 
a not uncommon irregularity. — ots 
SiaréyeoVar kal ovvetvar Kal éferdferv : 
when verbs governing different cases 
have the same object, the Greek idiom 
usually expresses the object once only, 
and then in the case governed by the 
nearest verb. 
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41d 
3 ~ 5 , ‘\ wn ‘A 3 ld  ] - \ 
EKEL vaheyer Oa Kal ouveiwat Kat e€eralew ALNYaVOV av 


+” 0 / | / bd Sy / , > ¢ ¢ 9 ~ 
eln evdaimovias! mavTa@s ov OnToU TOUTOUV y EVEKa OL EKEL 
aToKTEiVOVoL’ Ta TE yap ada EvdaLlpoveorEepoi eiowW ot 
3 ~ -~ 3 / \ » SN ‘ , 3 , 4 > 
exer Tov evOdde, Kal NON TOV AouTOV ypdvov AOdvaToOi Eicow>, 
¥ / \ / b o~ 

ev mép ye TA Aeyoueva adyOn. 

XXXII. addha kat duas yp, © avdpes Sikacrai, evédae- 
das elvat pos TOV Odvaror, Kat Ev TL TOUTO dtavoeta Dat aAN- 
a Y > y > NX > oN XN > \ ¥ “ ¥ 
Bés, ore odK eoTw avdpt ayal@ Kakov ovdey ovTe CavTL ovTE 


r 7 Oo > “ € ‘ “ ‘ , , 
TEAEVTNO AVTL, OU a pLeNErTau UTO deav TQ TOVTOV T Pay (AAT a : 


9ON _d 9 AN 
ovoe TH CMa 


EOTL TOUTO, 


~ b] ‘ a. b) A ‘4 $ , ia , 
VUV ATO TOV avToLaToU yeyovev, GAG pro ONASVY 


6Tu non TEOVvavar Kal amnhrAdyOar Tpayparav 


V4 icy \ A X 3 \ > o~ > - ‘\ 
BédXrvov Hv pos. dua TOUTO Kal Ee OvVOALOV amTreT pepe TO 


39. dauqxavov edSauovlas: more 
blessed than tongue can tell. 

40. wdvras od Shou xrd.: in any 
event, I am sure that they put no man 
to death there, etc. —robrov y €vexa: 
spoken humorously and with a thrust 
at those who voted for his death. 

XXXII. All should have good 
heart as regards death, and believe that 
no il befalls a good man, either while 
he lives or on his death. So I am 
not very angry with my accusers and 
those who voted for my death, —though 
they thought to injure me, and for 
this they are blameworthy. But if they 
will treat my sons as I have treated 
my fellow-citizens, and rebuke them if 
they take no care for virtue, I shall be 
satisfied. 

2. vy ri rodro: this one thing above 
all. The position of rotro, coming as 
it does after instead of before éy ru, is 
emphatic. 

3. The same thought is expressed 
distinctly also in the Republic 618 a. 
Cf. also Phaedo 58 e, 64a. 


6. reOvdvar Kal danddAdx0ar: the 
perfect is used, because to speak of the 
completion of the change, i.e. to be 
dead, is the most forcible way of put- 
ting the idea. The second infinitive - 
explains the first. mpdyuara applies to 
the trouble and the unrest of a busy 
life. 

7. BéAXrvov Av: Socrates considers 
the whole complication of circum- 
stances in which he is already in- 
volved, or in which he must, if he 
lives, sooner or later be involved. 
Deliverance from this he welcomes. 
— 8d rotro xrd\.: cf. 40 ac. Socrates 
argued from the silence of 7d datudmop 
that no evil was in store for him when 
he went before the court. This led 
him to conclude that his death could 
benoharm. On further consideration, 
he is confirmed in this, because death 
is never a harm. Applying this prin- 
ciple to his own actual circumstances, 
its truth becomes the more manifest, 
so that, finally, he can explain why the 
divine voice was silent. The Homeric 
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4id 
rf A »y “~ ? XN A 
Onpelov, Kat eywye Tors KaTayndioapévors fLou Kal TOLS 
, “ws 
KaTyyopois ov mavu xyaderaiva. Kaito. od TavTn TH Sva- 
3 
voia kateynpilovTd jrov Kal KaTyydopour, AAA’ oldjevor Bda- 
a wn a 4 f 
MTEW* TOUVTO ators a.ov péudherOar. Toodvde wEevToL €opat 
la wn ‘ Ss 4 
avT@Y: Tos Vets pov eTrELOav HEHTwoL TYLwpyaaabe, @ av- 
nm ~ y ‘ ~ . 
Opes, Ta’Ta TavTa AuTrOUVTES aTrEp eya vas EeUTOUY, EaV 
a Oo x XN y 
vty doKa@oW 7 ypHudtwy 4 ahdov Tov TpdTEpov EmLpe- 
“A x > ee La \ a4 aA a > A + > 
Neto Gar 7 aperns, Kat €av Sokoot TL eivat dev OVTES, OVEL- 
7) ) ’ 
lan) 4 o~ g mn me ~ 
dilere abTots womEep Ey@ vutv, OTL OVK émLpEehovDYTAL @Y OEt, 
3 > 3 » N wn 
KQL OLOVTAL TL ElvaL OVTES OVOEVOS aELOL. Kal €av TATA 
~ - ‘\ 3 \ » e€ 3 @ Lon 3 di \ 
TOUnTE, Oikata TeTOVOaS eyw EFOMaL UP VAOV, AUTOS TE Kat 
OL VELS. . 
> ‘ XN y go b Ed 9 N ‘ 3 ? Cc A 
ahha yap Oy wpa amevar, Ewot pev aTrofavoupevea, Dut 
A 5 ¥” 
dé Biwoopevors: OmdTepor O HU@Y EpyYovTaL eT afLEeLVoV 
. “~ ¥y \ \ x o “~ 
Tpayy.a, aOnrAov TavTt mAny } THO Oew. 
i.e. So little that they can well afford 


to grant it. Then follows an expla- 
nation of rocévde. 


Achilles in Hades is represented as 
holding a different view (\ 489 ff.), and 
Euripides makes Iphigenia say xakds 


thy xpetooov 7 Kad@s Oarety (Iph. Aut. 
1252). 

10. BAdrrewv : used intransitively, 
without accusative of the person or of 
the thing, because the abstract idea of 
doing harm is alone required. 


11. rotro... dfiov péwdeoOar: so 


far it is fair to blame them. Cf. rotré 
por €00kev adrdyv 17 b, this... about 


them. They deserve blame for their 
malicious intention. — afiov: itis fair. 
—Toodvbe pévror: ‘although they 
certainly are far from wishing me 
well, yet I ask so much as a favor,”’ 


ésxere 19 a. Cf. Hes. Op. 182, dAN bray 
NGheee kal nBns wérpov txorro. e 
15. ovedSivere: cf. dvecdiewv 30 e. 
18. Slxa.a wetrrovOds: fairly treated, 
to be understood in the light of Chap- 
ters XVITI and XXVI. Socrates de- 
serves what is good,-—— but death is 
good.—aidrés te x7rX.: for éya atbrés 
rr. Cf. Crito 50 e. 
20. dAAG yap KTA.: serves to close 
the speech, giving at the same time the 
reason for coming to an end. 
22. wAny 7: cf. dAN 7 204, 


€ 
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12. HBhowor: for the aorist, see on - 
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SOKPATHS, KPITON 


43 b 


St. 1 
p. 43 


I. SOKPATHS. Ti rynvixdde adiEa, & Kpirav; 7 ob mpe 4 


eTL EOTI; 
KPITON. Ilavu pev ouv. 
LQ. Tnvika padriora; 
KP. ."Op6@pos Balbus. 


LQ. Oavpalw orws HOEANTE Gor 6 TOU SeapwTnpiou PvAaE 


UITAKOVO AL. 


KP. SuvHOns dy pol éorw, & Sdkpares, ud 7d ToAdKus 


devp0 HOLTAV, KAL TL KAL EVEDVETNTAL VIF EOD. 
p ) PYSY ad 


LO. "Apres d€ nKews 7 madar; 


KP. ’Emecxos madat. 


XQ. Eira mas ovk edOvs éernyepas pe, GAA OLyH Tapa- 


Kabnoas ; 


I. Crito has come to Socrates's cell 
in the prison very early in the morning, 


_ and has wondered at the peaceful slum- 


ber of his friend. He brings the tidings 
that the festival boat, which has been at 
Delos, has reached Sunium on its return, 
‘and is expected to reach the harbor of 
Athens to-day, and so Socrates will die 
on the morrow. — . 

4. mynvixa: in the prison, Socrates 
could have slight indication of the time 
of day. 

5. dpOpos Balds: the expression 
means rather the end of night than 
the beginning of day. Cf. the time 
when the Protagoras begins (810 a), 
THs wapehOovons vuxros ravtyol, ere 


Gabéos Sp0pov. The description of young 
Hippocrates feeling his way through 
the dark to Socrates’s bedside, in 
the same dialogue, shows that ép@pos 
Bad’s means just before daybreak. Cf. 
Xen. An. iv. 8. 8 ff., where Xenophon 
dreams a dream, émrel 5€ 8pOpos Hr. . 

Sinyetrar. . . Kal ws rdxwra ews vré- 
pavev €OvorTo. 
dark before the dawn. Cf. also r7 6é 


pag THY caBBdrwy bpApov Babéws ert rd 


pvqua HAOov St. Luke xxiv. 1. 

9. ri: equivalent to edepyeclay rivd 
(a tip). 

12. efra: refers to émieck@s wddae in 
a vein of slight wonder or perhaps of 
gentle reproof. 
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43 b 


oY > oH ¥ 
KP. Ov pa Tov Aia, & YHKpares, ovd adv avTos HOedov ev 


, > 3 ? ‘\ 4 > > \ N - , 
TOTaUTY T AypuTVia Kal AVI Eival. AAAA Kat DoD TadraL 
, > 4 € € , 2 ‘\ 3 4 , 
Javpalw aicbavdpevos ws Hd€ws Kafevdas: Kai ériTndés oe 
5 ” yY e 4 >) Sf N ? N - 
ovK HyELpov, Wa ws NovoTa Oidyys. Kat mohAdKis pev Oy 
Oe Kal TpdTEpoy ev TavTt TO Biw yiOatmdvica TOU TpPdTOL, 
Nr de OX 3 ~ “ / a ¢€ € Ou 
modu 0€ pahioTa EV TH VUY TApPETTaON TUUPOPA, WS Padiws 


> N ‘\ , ld 
QUTYV Kal TPAws PEpeELs. 


XO. Kat yap av, & Kpirwv, mAynppedeés ein ayavakrety 


~ 3 a »¥ “A 
TNALKOUTOV OVTA, El SEL YOY TEAEUTAY. 


\, » 5S a : 
KP. Kat addou, & SwKpares, THALKOUTOL EV TOLAVTALS TUP- 


dhopats ahioKovrat, AAN’ ovdev avTovs emidverau 7 HALKiA TO. 


Ly OVXL GyavaKTEe TH Tapovayn TVYy.- 


» “ > \ ‘4 \ y N bj A 
LQ. "Ear ravra. adda Ti dx) ovTw pe adiEa ; 


KP. “Ayyediav, & Laéxpares, fepwv — yaremHv od wot, ws 


3 ‘\ , b) > 93 \ ‘N “a ~*~ 3 , ~ \ 
EOL paiverat, aAN Emote Kal TOLS Tots €mLTNOELOLS TATU KAL 


\ \ ~ a 3 \ é b) ‘\ } lan 3 os , 
yarernv Kat Baperav, Nv éyw ws Emot OoKw EV TOUS Bapv- 


> xs 3 , 
TAT Ap CVEYKQALMLL. 


14. od pa rov Ala: sc. ériyeipa. — 
The answer to Socrates’s question 
becomes categorical in kai ériryées 
KTX. 

15. év rocatry + aypumvia KA. : 
sc. aSIlam. réis placed after rocatry, 
since this belongs to both substantives. 
This position of ré is very common 
after the article or a preposition. 

17. Hyepov: the imperfect indicates 
the length of time that Crito sat by 
Socrates without waking him. 

18. rot rpérov: genitive of cause. 
At the end of the sentence, a clause 
with ws (equivalent to 67: ovrw) is intro- 
duced in place of the genitive. 

21. wAnppedds: cf. Ap. 22 d and 
éupedOs Ap. 20 c. 


22. ryndrtkotrov: cf. rydixdvde 34 e. 

25. TO py odxl dyavakrety: em 
Averat is here qualified by odééy, and is 
used in the sense of preventing. Hence 
the doubled negative. 

29. kal xaderhv kal Bapetav: an 
effective and almost pathetic reiteration 
of the first yaderjv,— made all the 
stronger by the doubled xai. —év rots 
Bapirar av évéykaue: Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Plato, and later writers 
use év rots, about, idiomatically to limit 
the superlative. Originally in such an 
expression the participle was used, e.g. 
év rots Bapéws dépover. xrrX. Thus ép 
rots becomes an adverb, which de- 
scribes not absolute precedence but a 
general superiority. 
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LQ. Tiva ravrnyv; 4 76 wrotoy adixrar ex ArjAov, ov Set 


3 , 4 
aducopévov TeOvavar [LE ; 


¥ as 9 
“KP. Ovroe 67 adixras, dAda SoKxet pév pou HEew THwWEpov 
3 ® 3 f Y , 3. N , N 
e€ ov amayyédNovaew YKoVTEs TUVES ATO Youviov Kat KaTade- 
td 3 ~ 3 4 ~~ S} 3 A “~ 9 , gy 
TOvTEs EKEL avTO. OHAOV ovV ex TOvTaV [TaY ayyéhwv | OTL 


y , \ oo + \ 9 ¥ ¥ 5 , 
net TH MEPOV, Kat AVAYKY) On ELS QU PLOV cOTAL, 63) LOK PArEs, 


Tov Biov owe TEdEUTAY. 


II. 2O. °AAN’, dB Kpirov, tuyy ayaby. « ravry Tots Peois 


, , ¥ > 7 > 4 9 N , 
dhirov, TavTH €oTW. Ov PEVTOL Olpar NEEL AVTO THMEPOP. 


KP. I1d@ev rovro rexpaiper ; 


sO ayy a > ~ ~ , e , } oN > Q oo) 
. Yo O Ot cpa. TY) Yap TOU VOTEPQLa €l PLE ATO vY) 


oKev 7 4 av EAOn Td TotLov. 


, 
KP. Bact yé rou 57) of ToUT@Y KUptot. 


> / ‘a 3 , € / > > oN y 
LQ. Od roivyy THs emovons NHwepas olay adTo HEeuw, 


3 \ ~ ed / > » 9 / a cs 

ahva THs érépas. TeKpatpowat O° eK Tivos EvuTrViov O Eo 
A \ 

paka Odtyov mpdorepov TavTys THS vuKTds' Kal KiWduVEvELS 

EV KALP@ TW OUK eyelpai pe. 


31. riva raitrny: the construction 
of the previous clause is continued. 
Cf. olay codiavy ratrny Ap. 20 d, — 
To twAotov: cf. Phaedo 58 a. 

32. reOvavar: cf. Ap. 30 ¢ fin. 

33. Soxet pév: with no following 
éé. In such cases the original affinity 
of pév with uty is usually apparent. 
Its meaning is indeed, surely. 

36, els atprov: construe with re- 
heuTay. 

II. Socrates does not think that the 
boat will arrive to-day, for a dream has 
intimated to him that he is to reach 
home on the third day. 

1. adAAG: introduces the cheerful 
hope of Socrates in vivid contrast to 
Crito’s despondency. 


4. ri ydp wou xrd.: this is the first 
premise that follows the conclusion 
stated above in ov uévroe n&ewv THepor 5 
the second is contained in the account 
of the dream. 

6. of xbpior: i.e. of “Evdexa. 

7. Tis érvotons Hpépas: means the 
same as riuepov, for Socrates is now 
thinking of the fact that day has 
not yet dawned. See on épépos Ba- 
bbs 43 4. | 

9. rairys Tis vuKrds: temporal 
genitive, explaining mpdrepov. The 
vision came after midnight, a circum- 
stance of the greatest importance 
according to Moschus, Idyll. wu. 2, 
vuxros dre TplraToy Adxos tloTarar, éyyvO 


5 hws... elre xal drpexéwy twomaiverat 
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§ \ , \ 
KP. *Hv 6€ 6%) rt 76 évdarmov ; 


LO. "EddéKxe tis pou yuvy mpoweNovoa Kahr Kat evEerdys, 


% \ “~ sS> 
Nevka ipwatia €yovoa, Kahé€oa pe Kat ele: “"O, TaHKpares, 


¥ 


¢ , f 4 3 -, Y 2 99 
nati Kev TpiTaT@ BOinv éeptBadov tkovo. 


KP. “Aromov 76 évimviov, &@ LoKpares. 


YQ. “Evapyés pev ovv ws yé pou doxet, & Kpirav. 


Ill. KP. Atav ye, ws €oucev. add’, & Satpdrvie VHKpares, 
SA N “ 3 ‘ , ‘ , € 3 , aN X93 , 
eT. Kal voy €uot meiov Kat o@OyTL: ws Emol, Eav ov atroba- 
3 ? f 3 > \ ‘ \ o 3 ™ 
VIS, OV pla ouppopa eotiv, AANA ywpts pev TOU EaoTEpHaOaL 
TovovTou EmtTHOELOV, OLov Eyw OvOEVA LH TOTE EVPHTO, ETL OE 
\ mn , A 9 NAN ‘N \ \ a ¥ € es 
Kat TwohAots O6€w, of Ewe Kal GE pn Tahas trac, Ws oids 
> » iC 3 iO r bs Wh V4 > Xn 
T wv oe omlew, ce nOehov avahiokey ypyyata, awednoat. 
x x 3\ a 
KaiToL Tis av aloyiwy ein TavTns 0d€a— SoKEtY ypHpaTa 
\ / a) x f > \ f € 
mept mAEevovos Tovecobar 7 ptAous; ov yap TEeicovTaL ot 
N € ‘\ 3 ‘XN 3 > , 5 ? 3 V4 € ~ 
mohdol WS ov avTOs ovK WUEAnTAaS amidvar EvOEVSe, HuoY 


a poOvpoupéevav. 


YO. “AAG Ti uty, @ pakdpre Kpitwv, ovTw THs TOV TOA- 


ZOvos éveipwv. Cf. Hor. Sat. i. 10. 82 ff.— 


Atque ego cum Graecos facerem, natus mare 
citra, 

Versiculos, vetuit me tali voce Quirinus 

Post mediam noctem visus, cum somnia vera. 

14. yparecrd.: quoted from Homer 
I 368, quari xe rpirar@ POinv éplBwrov 
ixofunv, in which Achilles tells Odysseus 
that he expects to sail from Troy, and 
to reach his home in Phthia on the 
third day. 

15. Growov xrd.: sc. éorl, an ex- 
clamation which nearly approaches the 
form of a regular sentence. Cf. dy0- 
Bopos Bacidevs, eel otridavotcw dvdoces 
Homer A 231. 

III. Crito not only mourns the loss 
of his best friend but also fears the 
shameful repute of not caring to use his 


money for his friend’s safety, and he 
begs Socrates to escape from the prison. 

2. ér. kal viv: this gives a hint as 
to what Crito has planned. It is devel- 
oped later.-—@s: causal, since. 

3. éoriy: more vivid and natural 
than écra. —éorepqo8ar: construed 
with ywpls. 

4. ob8€va ph wore: equivalent to od 
uy woré Tea, and so here with the future 
indicative, I certainly shall never, etc. 
Cf. Ap. 28b. GMT. 295; H. 10382. 

5. as olds fF av KkrA.: many will 
think that though I was able to save 
you, I neglected you. ofés 7’ av ostew 
represents ofés 7’ nv odtev, I might 
have saved you, if I had wished. 

7. % Soxetv . . . plAous: explains 
TaUTyS. 
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44¢e 
hav ddEyns peer; of yap émvekéoTator, @v paddrov a€tov 
dpovrilev, nyyoovra, avTa ovTw tempaxyOar womep av 
° | 
TpaXOy. 
b 3 a“ g 3 a iy A ~ 
KP. “AAX’ dpas d7 ore avayKkn, & LHKpares, Kal THS TOV 
To\ov dd€ns pede. avTa d€ dna Ta TapdvTa vuvi, OTL 
we b ] > ‘N ¢ \ ) \ , a ~ 3 
otot T Elaty ot moANOL OV TA TpwLKPOTAaTAa TOY KaKaV €€- 
/ b) \ % 4 } , >?” 3 3 as 
epyaleoOar, adda Ta peytoTa TKEd0Y, Eady TLS EV avTOLS 
, y 
dra BeBAnpEevos 7}. 
XQ. Ei yap wdedov, & Kpirav, otot 7 etvas of modXot 
\ , . 3 , 4 @ s 9 ® \ 9 XY oN 
TH peytoTta Kaka éepyalerOar, va oloi T Hoav Kal ayala Ta 
id \ “~ \ > a > Oe eo 2, ¥ 
péeytoTa, Kal Kahw@s av etyev’ VU O OVOETEPG OiOL TE: OUTE 


yap pbpovipov ovr adpova dvvarot rounoat, Tovovat O€ TOUTO 


Y \ , 
O TL AV TUK WOLD. 


IV. KP. Tatra pev 51) ovtTws €xerw. Tad 3°, B YodKpa- 


13. domep dv wpdyOy: the aorist 
subjunctive is used with the force of 
the future perfect. 

15. épds 4: Crito means to point 
at the casein hand. ‘* The fact is that 
the many are really able, etc.’’? Crito 
has profited little by what Socrates 
has said in the court-room. Cf. Ap. 
30d, 40 b. 

16. SfAa «rd: i.e. show clearly. 

20. «i yap ddedov xrA.: a wish the 
object of which is not attained; and 
iva olol r noay expresses an unattained 
purpose depending on the preceding 
unfulfilled wish. SCG. 867; GMT. 
333; H. 884. 

21. épydterOar: serves as a repeti- 
tion of éfepydgerGar above. Such repe- 
tition of the simple verb is common. 
Cf. 49 cd. 

22. Kadds xTA: indeed (i.e. in this 
case) it would be well. — viv €: in- 
troduces the fact. Supply épydfer@ar 


here, and roudvres with 6 re av ToXe- 
In hypothetical and relative sen- 
tences, ruyxdverv may be used without 
the participle, which is always sug- 
gested by the leading clause. 

IV. Perhaps Socrates hesitates to 
escape from prison because of his fear 
lest his friends should be brought into 
trouble for their connivance with his 
escape. But not very much money is 
required both to hire assistance for the 
escape, and to buy off the malicious 
accusers who might present themselves. 
Crito’s means are sufficient, but if Soc- 
rates does not want to use these, Simmias 
has brought from Thebes enough for the 
purpose. Provision can be made easily, 
also, for a comfortable home for Socra- 
tes in Thessaly. 

1. ratra xrd.: Crito cannot stop 
to discuss this point, and so is ready 
to grant it. —A like clause is often 
used to mark a transition. 


Clu. 
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44e 
> 7 s 7 \ 3 a ‘a ‘\ a“ + 3 
TEs, El ous apa ye ey Ewov mpounler Kat TOV adrov em 
7 M4 3.N\ ‘\ 3 4 3 3 , e 7 e A 
Tnoelwy, yA, €av ov evOevd’ E€€AONs, of GUKOpdvTae uty 
TpdypwaTa Tapéywow ws oe evévoe exxrebacw, Kat avary- 
Kac0opevy Kal TAacaY THY ovoiay aToBaheiy 7 TUYyVA 
Xpypata, 7 Kat aAAo Te Tpos TovTaLs wabeiy; Eb yap TE 
oO ~ YY > NN ? € A , / 
TovouTov poBel, eavov avTd yaipev: nuets yap mov Oi 
KaLol EopEev GocavTés oe KivOUVEvELY TOUTOV TOV KivOUVOY 
\ aN Oe y , ? 3 3 3 \ / N XN 
Kat €av O€y ert TOUTOU peila. add Euor meiMov Kal py) 
aANws motes. 
SQ. Kat radra tpopnovpat, & Kpirev, kat adda odAd. 
KP. Myre rowvy radta hoBov: Kat yap ovdé ToAv Tapyv- 
,o9 a , , x na , L939 
pov €otiv, 6 Gédovat AaBovTes Ties THTat GE Kat eEaya- 
yew evOevoe. emeita OVX Spas TovTOUS TOUS TUKOPAYTAS ws 
3 ™ ‘N 3 \ >) 7 3 > > ‘ in 3 7 ‘ 
evTeNELs, KaL OVOEV AY déoL Em aUTOUS TOANOY apyupiov; cot 
 vrapye pev TA Eua YpTHMLaTa,—as e€ya oipat, ikava: 


¥ \ ¥ > la O , > ¥ } “ b) , 
ETELTA KL EL TL ELOV KNOOMEVOS OUVK OLEL OELY AVAALOKELY 


2. dp& ye ph: like uw alone (Ap. 
25 a), apa uf looks for a negative 
answer, but the connection may con- 
vey an insinuation that in spite of the 
expected denial the facts really would 
justify an affirmative answer. You 
surely don’t, though I imagine you do, 
is Crito’s meaning. —The yu which 
follows srpounde? is obviously connected 
with the notion of anxiety in that 
verb. The same idea is again pre- 
sented in @o8et (are fearful) below. 
The subjunctive rapéxwo.v conveys an 
idea of action indefinitely continued, 
whereas €&é\Oys and dvayxacGGyuev de- 
note simply the occurrence of the 
action. 

9. GAN épol awe(Bov, ph... wole: 
no, no! do as I say. adda with the 
imperative introduces a demand or a 


request made in opposition to an ex- 
pressed refusal, or to some unwilling- 
ness merely implied or feared. This 
vigorous request is reénforced by the 
negative uy mote, do this and do not do 
that. Cf. 46 a. 

12. pre: the second clause, which 
we miss here, appears below (b) in 
the resumptive statement 67ep déya, 
unre xt. —doPov: reiterates doe? 
above. 

13. 6: 

14. 
tempt. 

16. ds éym otpar: said with refer- 
ence to the appositive ixavd. 

17. ov« ote: Crito recollects what 
Socrates had said (45 a, in connec- 
tion with 44e). See on od dire Ap. 
25 b. 


object of AaBédrres. 
rovrovs: said with some con- 


45 


b 
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45d 
aN 
Tapa, E€vou ovtor EvOad’ ero.wor avadrioxey: eis dé Kal KEKd- 
3 3 > \ ~ 3 ? e - 4 € nw 
pkey € QUTO TOVTO apytpLoy ikavov, Yippias 6 OyBatos: 
erouwos O€ Kat KéBys Kat ahdou woAdol Tavu. WoTeE, OTEP 
héyw, pte Ttavta hoBovpevos amoKadpys cavTov cecal, 

52° a » 3 ~ } , } ? , 4 
pn o edreyes Ev T@ SikacTypio Svoyepés wou yevér Oa, ore 

3 x ¥ 3 ‘ Y a: ~ “ N ‘“ 
ovK ay exous ee av 6 TL yp@o GavT@. ToAayov péev yap 
K i aX Y s\ b) , 3 , , 2 3N Oe AN 

a ove ool av adikn ayamyocovci oe e€av d€ Bovry 

> , > 7 3 . 3 XN 3 “~ f y ‘ ~ 
ets MerraXiav tévar, Eloty Ewot exer E€vou, Ol OE Tept TOAAOU 
? ‘N 3 J , 7 Y 3 
TOUWTOVTAL Kal aopaheav cor TapeEovTa, woTEe wE pyndeva 
NuTEtY TOV KaTa Oerradiav. 

V. ert 07, & XaKpares, OVdE Sixardy prow SoKeEls EmLyerpEeLy 
Tpaya, CavTov mpodovvar, e€ov owOhHvat: Kat TovavTa 
omevoers TEpt oavToyv yevéoOat, amep av Kal ot €xOpoi cov 

4 2 \ » A ~ , \ 
omevoaey TE Kal eoTrevoray oe StadHetpar BovrAdpevor. mpds 
d€ TOUTOLS KL TOUS VELS TOUS TavTOUD Epmouye SoKEts TPOdLOS- 

y 5 x ‘\ 3 4 ‘\ 5 “~ 3 7 
vat, ovs oor e€ov Kat exOpdbat Kat éxmawevoa olynoe 
KATANLTOV, KAL TO GOV Epos, O TL av TUYWOL, TOUTO Tpakov- 


18. févor ovrou: cf. dddoe Tolvuy 
ovro. Ap. 33 e. The pronoun calls up 
the gévo. as present in Athens, and, 
for rhetorical purposes, within sight. 

20. KéBns: he also was from 
Thebes, and Cebes and Simmias play 
very important parts in the Phaedo. — 
&AXAOou twrodAol wavy: the English idiom 
reverses the order. 

21. pire tatra: repeated from 
1. 12. —Grokdpys cavtév cacar: get 
tired of trying, etc. Here is no impli- 
cation that Socrates has already tried 
to get away. Crito only hints that 
any other course is nothing short of 
cowardice. 

22. 6 edeyes: cf. Ap. 37 cd. 

23. xpGo: the optative represents 
the subjunctive of doubt. 


24. &dAooe: fur &Ad0H, which we 
expect after modd\axod, on account of 
érot. This is attraction, or inverse 
assimilation. — The wpév-clause seems 
here less important than the 6é-clause. 

V. Crito urges that Socrates is not 
doing his duty either to himself or to his 
sons, in ahandoning himself to his sen- 
tence. Having children, Socrates ought 
to care for them. The whole course of 
his case is likely to bring reproach as 
well as ill upon him and his friends. 

4. cé Siapbeipar: of is accented 
for emphasis and to disconnect it from 
éaTevoay. 

7. Ov dv riywou: Sc. mpdrrovres. 
Cf. 44 d.— rotro mpdgtovow: cf. 7, 
kax@s, and even dyadédy (used adver- 
bially) with mpdrrev (Ap. 40 c). 
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45 d 
4 5 e A » ae , Oe. ¥ 74 
ow: tevEovTar 6 ws Td EiKds ToLvovTwY oldmep Elwbe yiyve- 
3 ‘as 3 , ‘ ‘ > , x \ b) ‘ 
ofa év Tats 6pphavias TEept Tovs dppavovs. 7] yap ov ypy 
mouetoOa, Tatdas, 7 TvvdtaTahaiT@pely Kat TpépovTa Kal 
TAaLOEVOVTA’ GU O€ pow SoKets Ta PabusdtaTra aiperoOau: 
N > 4 x b] N 3 Ac ‘\ 3 3 “ 4 “ 
xp? 0, amrep av avip ayallos Kat avdpetos EdowTO, TadTA 
¢€ a , id . 9 a O ‘N \ ~ , b) 
aipetoOar, dbaoKkovTa ye dx) aperns did mavTds Tov Biov ém- 
peretofar: ws eywye Kal UTEP TOU Kal UTep NU@V TOV TOP e 
emMUTYOKion ala yvvopat, 7) O6Ey atrav TO Tpaywa TO TEpi oe 
avavopia Tit TH YueTepa TeTpayOar, Kat 9 Eloodos THS Sikys 
> XN 7 € 3 “~ 3 XN A 3 a XN 3 ‘XN 
eis TO OlKaoTHpLOV ws clan Oey E€dv py eioedOety, Kal avTds 


¢€ 3 


N ‘a OL € 3 od ‘ \ r ~ Or. ‘ 
9 AY Ov TH)S LK1)S WS EVEVETO, Kat TO TEANEVUTALOY Y) TOUTL 


9. 4 yap x7. : the ydp is connected 
with an unexpressed reproof. 

13. ddokovrd ye 84: particularly 
when one claims that he has, etc. Cf. 
a ye 67 Ap. 40 a. 

15. ph: see on dpa ye uh 44 e. 
The notion of fear is remotely im- 
plied. This construction is common 
in Plato. —amrav To wpdypa: in three 
divisions, —the entry of the suit, the 
conduct of the case, and the neglect of 
the opportunity to escape. 

16. avavSpia til «rd. : some lack 
of manliness on our part. Notice here 
the emphasis given to ry nyerdpa, for 
which we are responsible. If Crito and 
the rest, by showing more energy, by 
using all possible influence against 
Meletus and his abettors, had carried 
the day, they would have been more 
genuinely dvdpes in Crito’s sense. — 


Kal ® eloodos, Kal 6 ayév: in apposi- 


tion with arav 7d rpaypa 7d rept oé. 
On the meaning of the technical 
terms, see Introduction § 50 f. — Pre- 
cisely how the trial of Socrates could 
have been avoided except by his 


flight from Athens is not clear. A 
wholly untrustworthy tradition says 
that Anytus offered him terms of 
compromise. Socrates’s friends might 
have brought pressure to bear on the 
prosecutors to let the charge fall, even 
if these could not be bought off. 
The state had no regular prosecutor. 
Probably abundant means were at 
hand for raising legal technicalities, 
and for securing thus an indefinite de- 
lay. <All that Crito necessarily sug- 
gests, however, is that flight was open 
to Socrates. At Athens, as at Rome, 
the law allowed a man to go into 
voluntary exile. 

17. elo AdOev: cf. Ap. 29 ¢. 

18. édyév: the management of the 
case, when it came to trial, — that 
Socrates did not properly conciliate 
his judges. — 6 reAevtatov rouri: the 
scene of this act is laid in the prison. 
The expression at first is indefinite, — 
whether death or escape from death, 
but at last refers to the present oppor- 
tunity to leave the prison by the con- 
nivance of some official. 
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46 b 
y , ~ , , ‘ \ 3 Sy , -™ 
womep KaTayehos THS mpakews Kakia TLL Kal avavdpia TH 
nueTepa Svarrepevyevar nuas SoKkety, olives GE OvYL éoor 
capev ovde OV GauToV, oldv T dv Kal SuvaToY, Et TL Kal pL- 
KpoVv YUOV OPEdos HY. TAUTA OVY, © LHKpATES, Opa p71) apa 
~ ‘a \ > \ ey / XY ¢ A IAQ Xr 4 
T® KAK@ KAL aloypa Tol TE Kat Huly. adda Bovdrevouv, 
~ > Y A 
padrrov 8 ovdé BovretverOar ett @pa, adda BeBovdrevo ban. 
7 de / ~ ‘\ 3 , \ s, ia PS ~ 
pia d€ Bovkyn: THs yap éEmtovans vUKTOS TaVYTA TavTa det 
meTpayOar. eb O€ TL TEpLEvOtmEY, AOVVAaTOY Kal OUKETL 
ed ade: 
ar 5 \ \ , 5 , , \ 
ody Te. GANA TavTL TpdT@, @ LdKpares, weiVov pou Kat 
pndapa@s adhdws oie. 


VIL 30. °O dite Kpirav, 4 tpoPupia owov moddod a€ia, 


3 , 3 , » 3 \ , Y : , , 
€l META TLVOS 6pOdryros EL" EL dé PN, OT® pEtCav, TOOOVT®@ 


19. kardyedws: in Crito’s opinion, 
all who were involved made themselves 
a laughing-stock by their negligence 
and irresolution. In Crito’s phrase- 
ology, the notion of acting a part on 
the stage before the Athenian public 
is prominent. —Kkaxia «rA.: in Crito’s 
eyes this is the culmination of disgrace 
(connect with 7d reAevravoy) in a matter 
that has been disgracefully misman- 
aged. Here is a return to the leading 
thought and a departure from the reg- 
ular grammatical sequence. The an- 
acoluthon is most obvious in the repe- 
tition of doxety after 64&y, 

20. Siamedhevyévat Huds : people will 
think that Socrates’s friends allowed 
every opportunity, especially the pos- 
sibility of escape, to pass unimproved. 
quas is the object. 

21. ofS od cavrév: sc. 
Crito hints at Socrates’s part, then 
recurs to his own. The interjection 
of such a clause in a relative sentence 
is irregular, but not unnatural. 


Zowoas. 


22. ana To kako: equivalent to ob 
povov kaka, or the adverbial mpés, besides. 

23. ddAd: cf. line 27, below, and 
GAN éuol elOouv 45 a. 

25. rhs émiotons: cf. 44 a. Crito 
shows no faith in Socrates’s dream as 
a prediction, but his plans had been 
made before he heard it. 

26. ect Sé ru weptpevotpev: this ad- 
verbial use of 7! is developed out of the 
cognate accusative (kindred significa- 
tion). Cf. the English idiom, ‘to 
delay somewhat (a bit).’’ 

VI. ‘‘Let us be sure that we are 
right, before we go ahead,’ Socrates 
says. ‘*I am ready to obey that prin- 
ciple which seems best. Now were we 
right in saying that we should pay 
attention to some opinions, and not to 
others?” 

1. ® Kpirev: note the * prepositive 
vocative.’’ — adfla: sc. éoriy, in spite of 
the optative in the protasis. 

2. et ety: not if it should be, but 


if it should proveto be. Cf, Seva av etny 
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46 b 
yarerarépa. oKoTrerobar ov ypr) Yuas Eire TaVTA TpaKTéov 


¥y a ¢ 3 ‘ > ~ ~ 3 ‘ ‘\ oN al @ 
ELITE LH WS Eya Ov VUY TPaTOV AAA Kal GEL TOLOUTOS LOS 
al 7 A \ » / x ~ , a 4 
TOV €wav pyndevt alry@ mreiPerOar 7 7TH Oy@ Os av por hoyt- 
C 4 \ db , \ be 6 a 3 om OF - 
opéeva BédticTos haivynrat. Tovs O€ hoyous ovs Ev T@ EUTIPO 
» 3 , la 3 a) 3 V4 YQ ¢ v4 
ofev édeyov ov Svvapar viv ExBadety, érerdy por yd y TUX'N 
f > ‘\ O , y , , ‘\ ‘ 3 
yeyovev, ahha oYEdov TL OMoOLoL PaivovTat Lol, KaL TOUS av- 
wn ° eo 
ToUs mperBEevw Kal TLL@® OVOTEP Kal TPOTEPOV’ GV Edy py 
, ¥ , 3 a , > » 9 3 , 
Bertin exapev héyew ev T@ TapdvTt, ed toOu OTL OV pH ToL 
x a on ~ A 
ovyxopyow, 006 adv TrEiw TOV VOY TApPOYTaY 7 TOV TOBY 
dvvapis WoTEP Traldas HAS poppodUTTNTaL, Seapovs Kat 
Davarous émuréwTovea Kal ypnudtwv adhaipéoes. mas ovV 
dv peTprotatra okoToiea atta; €l mpeTOY pev TOUTOV 
‘\ , 3 ‘4 a “ 4 XN ~ las , 
TOV Adyov avahaBownev, dv av héyers Tept TOY dor, T6- 


elpyacuévos Ap. 28 ad. For the present, 
Socrates does not decide whether 
Crito’s zeal is right or wrong. 

3. oKometo8ar: takes up the Bov- 
ever Oat, for which Crito says there is 
no time. 

4. ob viv xrd.: Socrates maintains 
that ‘“‘truth is truth to the end of 
reckoning.”? He has always held the 
view which he maintains now. Fora 
collocation similar to this combina- 
tion of viv and dei, cf. 49 e. 

5. rév euav: 7a éud includes all the 
faculties and functions both of body 
and of mind, but very likely friends, 
as well. Among these Adyos is included 
as his wisest counselor. Cf. 
Tov dmeodvros 47 cand b ti ror éorl Trop 
nuerépwv 47 &.—-relbeoOar: for the in- 
finitive with ofos, cf. Ap. 31a. 

8. oxed6v tu: is used courteously, 
instead of some word like dreyvds 
or wavrdraci.— 6povor: not very dif- 
ferent in sense from oi at’rof, and to be 


els TL TOv 


understood in the light of what im- 
mediately follows. Cf. kal mpérepov 
48 b. ‘*They seem like what they 
formerly were.’’ Supply ofof mep kai 
aporepov(from what follows) with dovo.. 

11. mreiw poppodrdrryrar : uopuodtr- 
recfac has the double accusative like 
Mopud was one of 
the fictitious terrors of the Greek 


so” 


ie. 7 


Bramrrev Tid Th 
nursery. —tT@v tapdvTev: TO 
wapovTa. 
kal @avarous «KrTX.: 
these are the usual punishments, to 
the harshest of which Socrates has 
been condemned. The plural is used 
to put an abstract idea vividly by a 
process of multiplication. Cf. the use 
of mortes, neces, and the common 
poetical use of @dvaro. to describe a 
violent and premature death. 

14. «wpdrov pév: the second point is 
taken up at 48 b. 

15. et... dvaddBoupev: I think, if 
we should begin by taking up your point, 


12. Seorpods 
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47 a 
~ $ ld et , x » ¢? A . “~ A 
Tepov Kaas éd€yeTo ExdoToTE 7 OV, OTL Tals pev OEl TAV 
do€av tpocéxew Tov vovy, Tats O° ov: 7} ply pev eye Sety 
> A , hw *\é ~ de 2) ¥ 3 ‘4 
atobvyoKew Kadtws €X€yeTO, vUY O€ KaTadynAOS apa eyéveEToO 
OTL dANws Eveka Oyou EhéyeTo, Hv S€ TWardia Kal Prvapia ws 
ahnOas; éembupe & éywy’ emokdbacba, & Kpitov, kowy 
‘ “ x , irr / ‘a 2 \ @Q3 » x 
PETA GOV, EL TL prot AAAOLOTEPOS haveEtTaL, ETELd) WO EXO, 7 
€ 3 , \ 37 , x , > ie 3 ‘4 ? 
6 avTos, Kal Edcopev yaipev 7 Tecopela aiT@. €déyeTo bE 
TMS WS ey@pmat EKAOTOTE WO UT THY olopévay TL éyeV, 
Y Or 3 \ -\ 4 as PS) “ a ce -» 
woTep vuvoern eya eeyov, ott TOV do€av ds ol avOpwrot 
do€dlovot déor Tas pev TEpt ToANOU Trovetc Oat, TAS OE Ly. 
as’ XN ~~ > v4 b ~ on 4 
Touto mpos Dewy, & Kpirwy, od Soxet Kad@s vou héyer Oa ; 
oN ‘ 4 3 ? 3 XN > ~ 4 3 4 
ov yap ooa ye TavOpameaa exTos ef TOU pédre atrobvy- 
¥ ‘ 4 A 
OKELY GUPLOV, Kal OVK av GE TapaKpovoOL 7 Tapovoa oUp- 
a , o 4 > ¢ ‘a O “~ ? 4 bd 
dopa: oKdme OH, ovY tkavas doKet cor héyerOat, OTL Ov 
, ‘\ “‘ PS / “~ 3 A ? “~ 3 A \ 4 
Tacas Xpt Tas Od€as TOV avOpatav TYLaV, AAG TAS MED, 
‘ > ¥ , ? “~ 3 \ A yd 
Tas O ov; Ti dys; TavTa ovyt Kaos éyeraL ; 


KP. Kadas. 


etc. That is, such thorough considera- 
tion of Crito’s point (ov od rAéyes, 
44b, 45e) involves considering the 
whole question whether, etc. 

16. &dorore: i.e. whenever they 
came to speak on this subject. 

17. 4 wolv pev x7d.: with 7 (an) a 
second question is superadded, which 
substantially forestalls the answer to 
the first. Cf. Ap. 26 b. Cf. also 47 e, 
below, and especially 50e and 51 a, 
where we find » mpds uéev dpa oot Tov 
warépa... wpos d€ rhv mrarpida dpa. — 
Sciv droOvyacKkev: was condemned to 
die. 

19. tAdws: explained by what 
follows. Cf. Phaedo 115 d. 

21. a8 éy: i.e. am in prison under 
condemnation of death. 


23. rl A€yeww: the contradictory of 
ovdév Adyar. Cf. Ap. 30 b. It means 
‘‘to say something that can be de- 
pended upon, that amounts to some- 
thing.’? Cf. ri doxet Adyns \éyev, 
Nexia; €oxe pévror dAéyav re Laches 
195 c, to which Nicias humorously 
responds, kal yap Aéyer yé TL, od pévror 
adnbés ye. 

27. doa: cf. 80a ye Ta viv éuol 
doxodvra 54 d.— Since Crito is not con- 


* demned to death, he should have the 


same view as before, or at least should 
be less biased than Socrates. 

28. atiprov: Socrates’s dream is 
forgotten, or he is arguing from Crito’s 
position (cf. 46 a). 

32. xadds: Crito’s answers are 
brief. He cares for no discussion. 
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47a 


LQ. OdKodv Tas pev ypyotas Typav, Tas S€ Tovnpas jy ; 


KP. Nai. 


QO. Xpynorat & ody ai Trav dpovipwv, wovnpat Oo at Tov 


appovav ; 
KP. Ilds 3’ ov; 


VII. 30. Bdpe 67, was ad Ta Toradra ehéyero; yupvald- 


2 4 \ a , , ee) ee) , 
PeEVOS AVY) p KQL TOUTO TPQATTMV TOTEPOV TAVTOS aVvdpos CT ALM 


‘ , ‘ , ‘\ ~ f KR e€ O NN , 3 / 
Kat poyw kat dof) Tov vouv mpoméyel, 7) EvVOS pOVvoU ExEtvoU 


a x , 9 ‘ x / ” 
ds av Tuyxavn taTpos G7 TaLdorpiBys wr ; 


KP. ‘Evés pdvov. 


YQ. OtiKxovv poBetcbar yp) Tovs Woyous Kal aomaler Oat 


‘ b] ‘4 ‘ m e€ON 3 4 > \ ‘\ ‘ mo a 
TOUS ETALVOUS TOUS TOV EVOS EKEWOV, AAG LH TOUS THOV TOAADY. 


KP. Anda dy. 


¥ “~ \ “N 
LQ. Tatvry apa ait@ tpaxréov Kal yupvaoréov Kat éde- 


VII. Jf a man devotes himself to 
gymnastics, he must fear the blame and 
welcome the praise of the physician or 
the gymnastic trainer, and disregard the 
opinions of the masses,—or he will 
ruin his body. So in questions of what 
is just and honorable and good, a man 
must disregard the opinions of the 
masses, or he will ruin his soul. 

1. wé&s ad édXéyero: the imperfect 
because the new question (a%) involves 
a matter which has already been dis- 
cussed. — ra rovatra: refers to what 
follows. The definite instance given 


is only one of many possible illus- | 


trations of the kind. For further 
examples of the inductive method, cf. 
Ap. 25 b. Cf. also Laches 184 c-185b, 
where the same example is elaborated 
to establish the same principle, that 
approval and instruction alike, if we 
are to heed them, should come from 
the one man who has made himself 


an authority, 6 uadwy kal érirndevoas, 
while the praise and the blame of the 
many are to be neglected. 

2. rovro mparrev: a man who 
makes this his work, and hence is 
earnest about it, one who wishes to 
make an athlete of himself. 

4. tarpds  wadorpiBns: 
coupled together as having special 
charge of bodily vigor and health. 
The iarpés was expected to cure dis- 
ease; the madorpiBns professed and 
was expected (Gorg. 452b) kxadovs re 
kal ioxupovs toety rods dvOpwmrous Ta 
oduara, i.e. to prevent disease. Thus 
h yunvacrixy had a higher aim than 
 larpix}. —Yor the thought, cf. also 
Ap. 25 b. 

9. kal eeoréov ye: yé serves, where 
various points are enumerated, to 
mark a new departure; i.e. a fact 
different in kind from the preceding, 
and thus belonging to a new class. 
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47d 
- N i“ es x ihe eon PS a sta 3 ; \ 
OTEOV YE KAL TOTEOV, av TH EVL OOKYN T@ EmLOTATH Kal 
t t b o 7 
3 of, a , a »” 
ETatovTt, padrov n 7 TvpTacL Tors addXots. 
KP. “Eore tavra. 
cy 5 A 4 de ma e N ‘ 3 , b] “A ‘ 
XQ. Eiev. arelyoas 6€ T@ Evi Kat aTyL“doas avTOU THY 
tA XN N 3 ? - \ x ms ~ , 
dd€av kat Tovs Erraivous, TYULYTAaS OE TOVS TOY TOAA@Y AGyouS 
Kal pnoev erratdvTwv, dpa ovdEev KAKOV TELCO ETAL ; 
~ » 
KP. Ilws yap OU ; 
, So 3 \ ‘ ‘ “~ \ a ? x bd , ~ 
OQ. Tid €ort TO KakOV TOUTO Kal TOL TELVEL Kal Els TL TOV 
Tov ame.GovrTos ; | 
KP. Andov ort €is TO THpa. TOUVTO yap didddVOLW. 
YO. Karas A€yers. odKovy kat TddAAA, @ Kpitov, ovtws, 
Y \ , , ‘ \ \ N ™~ , ‘N > id 
iva py Tavra duiwpev, Kat O17 Kal TEpl TOV diKaiwy Kal aOl- 
N wn “ ras) A ns 
KoV Kal aloypev Kat Kahoy Kal ayalov Kal KaKOV, TEpi OV 
‘a e \ € a 5 4 o ae a “4 “A 
pov 4 Bovry nuty ear, ToTEepov TH TOV TOAAaV ObEN Set 
€ -~ Ld A \ oO Q 9 ? x a o ¢ &f v ? 
nas erecOat, Kat PoBeroGau avTyv, 7 TH TOV EVOS, Eb TLS 
ooh a ~ : ‘i La 
got erratwy, ov det kat aioyvverOar Kat doBeto Oar pwardov 
N ¥ an 
nH OvpravTas TOUS adAOUS; @ Eb py akorovOyjooper, diadHe- 
a b a \ r / Q a ‘a ‘\ PS / ? > 7 
poupev Exetvo kal AwBynoopela 6 TH pEY OLKat@ BEATLOY Eeyi- 
o 3 3 , 3 4 x 3 , 3 ~ 
yveTo, T@ O adikw aTaAVTO. FH OVOEV EaTL TOUTO ; 
KP. Oipar eywye, © Lwxpares. 
aisyp@v dayabdav 


14. rods Adyous : states collectively Sukatwv 


what has been subdivided into 66éa, ddixwy KaAOV KaKOv. 


Woryos, €raivos. —TokGy .. . €raidvTov: 
of the masses, who have no special 
knowledge whatever. — xai is explica- 
tive, as in the second line above. 

17. eis ri xrd.: cf. radv éudry 46 db. 

19. Si6AAvew: Sc. 6 dredv. 

21. kal 8% Kal: introducing the 
particular point for the sake of which 
the illustration has been made. Cf. 
kai 5y cal 18 a. Socrates has at last 
reached his goal; his point has been 
established by induction. Cf. 27 b. — 
Noticethe doubly chiastic arrangement, 


28. éylyvero, drdAAvTO: i.e. yiryve- 
oOat, dréd\\vcbae édéyero, the so-called 
philosophical imperfect, which carries 
a statement of the admitted results of 
a previous discussion backto the well- 
remembered time when the facts stated 
were established in argument. ‘* We 
saw that the soul is made better by 
justice.’? Cf. ad Fv éxelyy y (sc. F 
povotkh) dvrlatrpodmos THs yuuvaorixhs, ef 
péuvnoa Rep. 522 a, év uéow yap atray 
6 Syuorikis Fv (SC. as we saw) Rep. 
587 c¢c. See GMT. 40; SCG. 218. 
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47d 
VIII. 2O. Bépe dy, €av 76 UTS TOV Byrevod pev BédrLov 

‘4 e XN eT ? ‘ 4 / 
yLyVvopLEvov, VITO TOV vor aoous dé dtadMapdomevov Siolécw- 
pev, TELOGMEVOL pL) TH TOV ETTAaldVvTMY SdEy, dpa Biwrov yutvy 
cote dvepOappévouv avrov; eat. 6€ Tov TOVTO TO TOpa: 7 


3 2 
OUXL ; 


KP. Nai. 


LO. "Ap’ obv Biwrov jyiy €or pera poyOnpov Kal d.e- 


dbbappevov THmuarTos ; 
KP. Ovdapoas. 


~ 


XQ. “AAG per’ Exeivov apa yuiv Brwrdsy diuehOappevov, 


a »~ Q\ ~ 3 
@ TO addikov pev hwBara TO dé Sikatov dvivnow ; 7} davdr0o- 


e , ~~ ~ , fan Y 3 \ “~ 
TEpov yyovpeba Eivar TOU T@pmaToS EKELVO, O TL TOT EOTL TOV 


e , XN aA F& > LO - \ oe } , 3 , 
YRETEPOV, TE PL on T @ LKLQA KQL Y OLKQLOOUVY) EOTLD ; 


KP. Ovdapas. 
LO. “AAAG Tiuw@TeEpor ; 
KP. IIoAv ye. 


” > ~ y 
XQ. OvK apa, o@ BédAriote, TavY Huy oVTU PpovTiCTEo?, 


VIII. Life is not worth living if a 
man has a diseased body, and so aman 
must obey the directions of a physician, 
an expert, and not follow the opinions 
of the masses. Is life worth living with 
a diseased soul? Should a man heed 
the opinions of the masses as to what is 
right and honorable ? 

3. mweOdpevor ph xTrA.: by its posi- 
tion uA contradicts 77. . . d6&y, but 
not reduevor, and implies d\A\a ry Tay 
ph ératévtwy 56&y. The effect of writ- 
ing meOduevo. wy instead of wh mebd- 
pevo. is to lay greater stress on both 
words, and the failure to say distinctly 
whose opinion it is which is obeyed 
leaves all the more stress on yu7. — 
dpa Buwrdv «7r.: cf. dvetéracros Blos 


Ap. 38 a. 


10. dAAG. . . &pa: ironically op- 
posed to the preceding negative state- 
ment, but at the same time expecting 
no for its answer. This last must be 
indicated by the tone in which the 
question is asked. — The argument is 
a minore ad maius. 

11. @: with both verbs, though 
dbvivavat does not govern the dative. 
Cf. ofs ... é&erdgfev Ap. 41 ¢. Kven 
AwBadcGac usually takes the accusa- 
tive. 

12. dS tl awor éorl: it was not spec- 


ified above (ad), and consequently there 


is no reason for arguing about its 
name here. 
17. obk dpa otrw: here again Soc- 


- rates takes the last step in a long in- 


duction. 


48 
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48 b 

s “ “ 9 oh ~~ 
Ti Epovotv ol TohAOL Huas, GAN O TL O Eraltwv TEpt TOV Ot 

, \ oo c ® \ > \ € 9 y Y a 

KAiWV Kat GOiKwY, O Els, Kat avT) y adljfaa. wWoTEe TPwTOY 

4 can mn “ ~ ~ 
fev TAVTY OVK CPUs EionyeEl, ELanyovpevos THS TOV TOAN@Y 
} , PS a € a 4 ‘ on / \ a \ 

6€ys Sew yuas dpovTilew tept Tov dikaiwy Kal KaA@Y Kal 
ayalav Kat Tov évavtiov. “Adda pev 67,” hain y’ av TLS, 


66 PLY > 9 LN Cc oo”A ¢ \ 9 , 2? 
OLOLT ELOW YMAS Ob woNXNoOlt QTOKTELVUVAL. 


KP. Anda 6% Kal ravta: dain yap av, @ YeéxKpates. 


YO. ’AAnOn r€yers. GAN, B Oavpdore, ovTds T O Adyos 


a bS X VO y & ny Y > x , ; 
OV OLE Y) Vv OJLEV EMOLye OKEL ETL O/LOLOS EWAL KQL TT POTE POV 


‘ / > > , > » - ¢ ~ os + Y 3 N “ NX 
Kal TOVO AV OKOTEL EL ETL EVEL NULLY Y OV, OTL OV TO CHV TEPL 


mEtoTOU TOLnTEOV, AAG TO ED CHp. 


KP. ’AA\Aa [LEVEL. 


La \ A ‘ , Y 
XO. To & eb Kat Karas Kat Sikaiws OTe TAVTOY EOTL, LEVEL 


x 3 ? 
1% OU EVEL; 
KP. Meéve. 


~*~ “~~ id man 
IX. 50. Ovxotv é€k Trav é6podoyoupevwy TovTO oKETTEOP, 


4 , 3 \ 3 / o 3 , \ 3 lA 
TWOTEPOV diKaLov €Pe evOevoe Teipac Gar EELEVAL BY) ApLevT ov 


18. ri, 6 tu: a not unusual com- 
bination of the direct and indirect 
forms of question. —— The double ac- 
cusative is as in Kaka (Kaxws) Aéyerv Tuva. 
—ddAdAa: a shift of construction, in- 
stead of ws, correlative with ovrw. 

19. aith % GAROaa: i.e. Truth, 
speaking with the lips of 6 ératwy, or 
appearing as the result of strict and 
patient inquiry. The Laws are intro- 
duced later as the final authority in 
such matters. — ore krA.: again Soc- 


rates reproves Crito, this time for his 


appeal to the Athenian public (44 4d), 
22. pev 84: nearly equivalent to 
My. ig 
25. otrés + 6& Adyos KTA.: COT- 
responds to cal révd’ a8, which might 
have been xat 66° a doxe? xr. — The 


connection of thought would not hin- 
der us from subordinating the first 
clause: ‘‘as our discussion just closed 
agrees with what we argued formerly 
(when dealing with the same matter), 
so, etc.”’ 

27. ore ov TO Chv KTA.: cf. Ap. 
28 b ff. 

30. +6 8’ ev xrd.: this is needed 
because of the confused ideas which 
many associate with e& (Hv, e.g. (1) plain 
living and high thinking, or (2) high 
living and no thinking. 

TX. ‘In this case, then,’’ says Soc- 
rates, ‘‘ we are to disregard the opinions 
of the masses, and to consider only 
whether it is just or unjust, right or 
wrong, for me to leave the prison with- 
out the consent of the Athenians.’’- 
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48 ¢ 
"APnvaiwv, H ov Sikavov: Kat €av pev daivnrar Sixatov, TeEL- C 
7 > \ 7 on ra) ay ‘ “4 X - a 
pamela, eb O€ wn, EOpev. as d€ ov éyes TAS TKEWELS TEpi 
3 3 7 4 “\ , \ ld ~ \ 
5T avatooews ypnpatav Kat dd€ys Kal Taideyv Tpodys, p27 
as ahnOas Taira, & Kpirov, oxéupata 4 TOY padiws azro- 
” aN > 
KTELVUVTOV Kal AVASLWOKOMLEVOV Y AV, El OlOL T HOaV, OVdEV 
\ wn , al a td “A 3 5 N e / 4 
CVV VO, TOUT@V TOV TOAWY. Huty O°, ETELd7 6 Adyos OUTS 
¢€ ‘a ‘ Oe nA , > xn» Or x) 7 
aupel, pr ovdev AAO OKETTEOY 7 Y OTEP VUVOH EhEyoLEY, 
10 worepov Oikata Tpakopev Kat YPHWaTa TENOVYTES TOVTOLS TOLS 
3 \ 3 4 > 3 4 ‘ id N > \ 3 , / ‘N 
éue EvVOEVO EEdEovot Kat yapLTas, Kai auToL EEayovTes TE Kat a 
EEayomevor, 7) TH AANOEia GOLKHTOMEY TAVTA TAUVTA TOLOUVTES * 
x , A 19 > N93 6 , c \ b) PSY “4 € r 7 
Kav pawapnea adiuKa avTa Eepyalopuevot, 7 ov O€n UVTodOYI- 


¥ 3 3 3 ? ~ 4 N e 4 
Ceo Par OUT €bl aTrobvyo Kew O€L TOAPAPLEVOVTAS KAL NYOVK LAV 


15 


¥” xy > + ¢ la , \ nm 3 a 
AYOVTAS OUT aro OTLOVUY TAT NEW TT PO TOU GOLKELD. 


KP. Kados péev pou doxets Néyev, & Yod«pares: opa de 


Ti Opo@pev. 


LO. Beorapwev, o aya, kow], Kat El TH Exes avTiAeyeu 


4. ras oKépes: drawn into the 
construction of the relative clause, to 
which precedence has been given, in- 
stead of atrac ai oxéWes, as éyecs, 
oxéupard eiow xrrX.— The article is 
commonly not retained in sucha case, 
€.2. ous 7 modes voulfer Oeovs od vopifwr. 
The corresponding demonstrativeratra 
goes into the gender of the predicate. 

5f. ph... q: sc. dpa xrrX. Look 
to it, Crito, lest all this, at bottom, may 
prove to be, etc. A milder way of 
saying ratra oxéupara dvra dalverat, 
strengthened by ws ddnOas. Cf. wh od 
ror n Ap. 89 a. 

7. kal dvaPiwokopévav y dv: and 
would bring them to life again too. The 
dv forms with this participle the 
apodosis. Usually dvaBidoxeoOar is in- 
transitive, like dvaBidvas. 


8. 6 Adyos otras aipet: the argu- 
ment requires this, 

11. «ai avrol: we ourselves, too, 
stands for Crito and Socrates. Crito 
is responsible, in the supposed case, 
not only for his expenditure of money 
(xejmara redovvres), but also for in- 
stigating the act of Socrates, or rather 
for persuading him to allow various 
things to be done for him. — ééyovres 
kTA. : Strictly Crito would be 6 édywy», 
and Socrates 6 éEaydéuevos. 

13. dua: predicate. 

15. ore mdoyew: sc. ef de?, to be 
supplied from the preceding clause. — 
apo Tod GduKketv: cf. Ap. 2Bbd. ‘*There 
must be no question about submitting 
to the uttermost (oribv radcxew) rather 
than committing unrighteousness.” 
See also 54 b. 
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49 a 

3 a , S , , ? 3 4 f al 
€uov NéyovTos, avrTideye, Kai cou weicopar et O€ LH, TavoaL e 
nO iy , Nr , r 4 ‘ > N d f € ‘ 
NON, @ LAKAPLE, TOAAAKLS LoL A€yav TOY avTOV AéOYoOV, WS Xp77 

3 ld 3 , 3 ? 3 \ 3 4 c 3 N N 
&vOvde axdvTav “APnvaiwy ene amiévar: ws €y@ Epi moh- 
ov movovpa TEeioas GE TAVTA TpaTTELV, GAG fA) AKOVTOS. 
4 \ ‘ ~ la \ > 4 3 7 e a ‘4 

Opa d€ O79 THS TKebews THY apyHv, édv cor ikavas héyyTat, 


N nw 9 v4 \ 3 , @ RN , ¥ 
KQL TELPW amok piveo Oat TO EPWT@MLEVOV 7) AV padwora oun. 49 


25 


KP. *AAXa TELPAT O[LAL. 


‘ \ > I 
X. FO. Oddert rpd7@ dapev Exdvtas aduxyréov elvat, 7 


‘ a 3 4 , A 3 y x > mo , > 3 
TW pev AdLKYTEOV TPdT@, TWL O OV; H OVOALaS TOY AOI 


lal yy > 9 N + , . «£ ? e aa) ‘\ 5 
KELVY OUT ayalov ovte Kadov, ws to\X\aKis Np KaL EV T@ 


eumpoolev ypov@ wporoyyOy; [daep Kat apt. édéyero: | 7 


Fant 


t 
a) 


“~ eon 3 ~ 4 / e , 3 “~ a 3 ? 
TAC QL YY pw EKELVAL AL apoa bev opodhoyiat EV TALOOE Tas oXt- 


21. as: inasmuch as, equivalent to 
érel. Cf. Latin quippe. 

22. GAAG ph dkovros: not contrary 
to your will, opposed distinctly to 
wetsas ce, with your approval. Cf. 
49 efin. The vivid contrast of these 
two clauses makes the omission of 
god, the subject of &xovros, the easier. 
Indeed, cases are common where a 
personal or a demonstrative pronoun or 
some vague general notion of persons 
or things is the subject implied. 

23. éav Aéynrar...: if haply the 
statement may satisfy you. édv does 
not like ed (cf. 48 b) mean whether. — 
The subject of the dependent sentence 
is made by anticipation (prolepsis) the 
object of gpa. Cf. Milton, Sonnet to 
Sir Henry Vane (xiv), 

Besides, to know 
Both spiritual power and civil, what each 
means, 


What severs each, thou hast learned, which 
few have done. 


Cf. below (49 d). Socrates is ear- 
nestly enforcing a principle. 


24... 
awokplyerOat TO épwr wyevor. 

X. If to do wrong is never right, 
then to return evil for evil is wrong, and 
one must never render tll for ill. Agree- 
ment on this fundamental principle is 
important. Few people hold it. 

1. éxdvras: sc. Huds. The infinitive 
with a verbal often depends on an im- 
plied de¢, even when no de? precedes. 
Cf. 51¢. Here déiucynréov is equivalent 
to det ddtcetv. GMT. 928. 

2. 4 ovSapudas xrd.: here the first 
member of the disjunctive question 
is resumed, so that the questioner 
gives notice to the questioned, as it 
were, of his opinion. —‘‘Is this a 
relative or an absolute rule?” 

3. hpiv: equivalent to vp hudr. 

5. y waoa. x7d.: here and in the 
words 7 mavrés waddov xTA. below, we 
see that Crito does not assent readily. 
After each double question (1) ovdevi 

. duoroy7bn ; (2) 7 waioa... marti 
rporq@; Socrates has looked at Crito 
for an answer. Finally he extorts the 


. oly: SC. kara Td dAnOes ay 
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49 a 
€ Ld 3 4 > 7 ‘ , 9 , + 
yas Hpéepars exkeyupevar eloiv, kal raha, @ Kpirwv, apa 
Ty tKoide [-yépovres| avdpes pds AAAHAOVS GTOVd] diare- 
, 3 , e oo” 3 ‘ ‘O Oe bs , : 
yopevor EXdOopev Huas avrods Taiday ovdév Siad€portes ; 
H TavTos paddov ovTws exe. wWaTEp TOT EA€yeTO HuLy, ETE 
‘ e ‘\ ¥ , A y a e a » nw , 
haciv oi roAXol Etre LH, Kal Eire SEL Huas ETL THVOE YaheTTa- 
TEPA TATED ELTE KAL TPGOTEPA, OMWS TO Y GOLKELY TH GOL- 
m~ 3 ‘\ 
KODYTL Kal KaKOV Kal alaypov TUyyaver Ov TaVTL TPOT@; 


papey Ov; 
KP. Dapev. 


>O. Ovdapnas apa O€l AOLKELV. 


KP. Ov dna. 


YQ. OBS’ adicovpevov apa avTad.iKEly, Ws ob TOAXOL olor 


TAL, ETELOH y OVOapas Set adUKELY. 


KP. Ov daivera.. 


YQ. Ti dé 64; Kkaxovpyetv det, & Kpirav, 7 ov; 


KP. Ov det dy¥7o0v, & THKpares. 


YQ. Ti d€; dvricakoupyew Kakas mao KXovTa, Ws ol TOd- 


hot dact, Sixatov 7 ov SikaLov ; 


briefest assent by the pointed gayueév 
7 ov; in line 13 below. 

6. tkxexupévar «xrdX.: are thrown 
away. Cf. Henry VIIT iii. 2, ‘* Crom- 
well, I charge thee, fling away ambi- 
tion.’’ Similar is the Latineffundere 
gratiam, laborem. — kal mddar 
KTA.: dtadépovres forms the predicative 
complement of éAddoyev (GMT. 887), 
and dadeyéuevor indicates concession. 
The present tense tells of what was 
going on. GMT. 147. 2. 

11. Spws... ravti tpdrw: a more 
distinct reiteration of what 7 apvrés 
paddov xTX. has already stated. 

19. od dhatverar: plainly not. As 
ov dyu means I deny, rather than I do 


not assert, so od dalverac means not if 
does not appear, but it does appear not. 

20. xaxovpyetv: this, like 
wotety, COVerS More cases than ddcxety 
—it includes déccetv and also cases of 
harm done where little or no question 
of right and wrong is involved. Ap- 
parently, it was more commonly used 
in every-day matters than ddcxety. 

22. kaxds xrr.: if one is wronged. 
— os of roAAoi daot: the English idiom 
puts this after 6lxauv.—That ** do- 
ing harm to one’s enemies’’ was part 
and parcel of the popularly accepted 
rule of life is plain from many pas- 
sages. Compare the character of Cyrus 
the younger: davepds 8 Hy, kal ef ris rt 


KaK@S 


30 
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49d 


KP. Ovdapmas. 
\ , A A 3 , ~~ 5 A 
TO. To yap TOV KAKWS TrOLELY av@ pawrrous TOU GOLKELY 
> ] N , 
OvoEeV duadeper. 
KP. “AdyOn deéyens. 

SQ. Ov’ apa AVTAOLKELY O€L OUTE KAKMS TTOLELY OVOEVA AV" 
4 > > x ¢€ an - ¢ $ >] “~ N Lv 4 i> P 
Opadtrav, OVO GV OTLOVY TACK) VT avT@v. Kal opa, o Kp 
Tov, Tavta Kafopodoyav oTas py Tapa dd€av dpodoyys. 
s S Y >\ 7 ‘ a ‘N lal N , @ 
oioa yap OTL OAtyoLs TLDL TAUTA Kal SoKEL Kal OOEEL. O85 
5 Y , . o@} , y > ¥ N , 
OUY OUTW O€OOKTAL Kat OLS PN, TOVTOLS OVK EoTL KoLVY) BovAn, 


dyabov 9 Kakdv woujoeev adrév, viKav 
mweippwuevos KTA, Xen, An, i. 9. 11. CE. 
also Meno’s definition of virtue, avry 
éorivy dvdpds dpery, ixavdv eivar Ta THs 
wodews wpaTTey, Kal mpaTTovTa TOUS Mev 
pidrous ef moiety, rovs 8 éxOpods Kaxds 
Meno 71e. Plato eloquently defends 
his more Christian view throughout 
the first book of the Republic, in the 
Gorgias, and elsewhere. ‘That the 
many assert vengeance to be right, 
Socrates might say is proved by every- 
day experience in dealing with men. 
Many recognized authorities encour- 
aged them in such a view. That the 
historical (in contrast to the Platonic) 
Socrates at least did not contradict 
this maxim of popular morality is ar- 
gued from one place in Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia (ii. 6. 385), where, appar- 
ently with the ready approval of Crito- 
bulus, Socrates says, 8ri éyvywxas dvdpos 
dperhy eivat mxav rods pev didous eb 
mowovra, Tos & éxOpods kax@s. This, 
however, does not make him responsi- 
ble for the maxim, since he practically 
quotes it from the mouth of the Many. 
Indeed, the context has a playful 
color which ought to warn us not to 
take Socrates precisely at his word. 


27. ddAnOH Aéyers: Not every Athe- 
nian would have granted this, but 
Crito was no Sophist, and had been 
long under the influence of Socrates. 
In the New Testament, ddccéw is somc- 
times used like xaxovpyéw, for hurt, 
harm. 
davadrov rod devrépou fev. ii. 11; Kai 7d 


Cf. 6 vux@y od py ddixynOR éx rod 


Zdavoyv kal Tov oivoy ph aducyoys ib. vi. 6; 
ib. vii. 2 ff. 

28. otr dpa xr: the completest 
presentation of this precept must be 
sought in the teaching of Christ. Cf. 
GdAd Uuty Aéyw Tots akovovety: ayarate 
rovs €xOpovs budv, Kad@s movetre Tots 
pucodorw buds St. Luke vi. 27. 

30. Kadoportoyav, 6podoyrs: see on 
épydferOar 44 d. 

31. oAlyous: i.e. only to a few. 

32. rovrois odk €ort xrd.: this is 
strongly set forth in the Gorgias, 
where the Sophist and the true Phi- 
losopher represent respectively these 
two clashing theories. They have no 
common standing-ground. The one 
thinks the other foolish, and the other 
thinks the firstimmoral. Starting from 
different premises they were not likely 
to reach the same conclusion, and 
their discussions were futile. 
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49a 
~ ~ >] 
aN’ avayKyn TovTous ad\\7jov Katappovelv, 6pavras Ta ad- 
AyrAwv Bovredpara. oKdrrer 67 ody kal ov Eb pada, TOTEPOV 
KOLVWVELS KAL OUVYOOKEL GOL Kat apy oweda evtev0ev Bovadevo- 
~ 3 lant A 4 lant 
EVOL, WS OVOETOT SpOGs ExoVTOS OUTE TOD GOLKELY OUTE TOU 
AVTQOLKELY OUTE KAKWS TAT YOVTA apvveo Jar GVTLOp@VTE Ka- 
an 3 a rot a N \ 
KOS: 7H adioTacal Kal ov KOWwVELS THS apPYNS; Emot pev 
\ \ , Y ‘\ lan » bS ~ X S yy tAX 
yap Kal TANQL OVT@ KQAL VUV ETL OOKEL’ GOL O- EL 7 addy 
- - ‘\ , 3 3 3 - ~ , \ 
O€d0KTAaL, héye Kal didacKe. EL O Eupevers Tos mpoabe, TO 


X\ ra) + ° 
PEeTa TOUTO QAKOUVE. 


KP. “AAN eupeva te Kat cvvdoKet prow: adda héye. 


YQ. Aéyw 51 at 76 pera TovTo, wadrdov 8 €pwra: wdTEpov 


cd» ¢ , , ” , 3 , 
Q AV TLS opmodoyynoy TQ OK ALA OVTQ WOLYTEOV YY) e€atatyteop ; 


KP. Tounréov. 


XI. YO. Ex rovtwy by abpe.. amidvtes evOdvd’ yuecs py 


4 ‘ , , las a ‘ 
TELOAVTES TYV Tow, TOTE POV KQAKW@S TLYAS TWOLOULEV, KAL 


“ a 1d m~ nN + ‘N 3 ‘4 @ € , 
TavTa ovs HKLoTa Sel 7 OV; Kal éumevomer ois apohoyynoa- 


4 > x +? 
peev duKatous OUOLV 1) OU 5 


36. ws obSérore xTA.: a statement 
of what is involved in évredéev, which 
is equivalent to é« rovrou rot déyou 
(setting out from this principle). ws 
with the genitive absolute is used in 
this same way also after Néyeupv. 

37. avraSixetv: explained by the 
following. 

38. ris dpxfis: cf. Kal dpxdueda 
évretbev, above. dpy% is the starting- 
point of an investigation,—a prin- 
ciple, a conviction. Cf. 48 e. 

39. kal mddau xrd.: Cf. od pudvor 
Tr. 46 b. ) 

44. 4 &ararnréov: Socrates says 
this rather than 7 od royréov because 
of the preceding @ dy ris uodoyhon Tw. 
Such an admission pledges a man to put 
his principle in practice. étararay is 


“a 


not only construed with an accusative 
of the person, here easily supplied from 
rw, but furthermore takes the accusa- 
tive of the thing. 

XI. Lf Socrates shall leave the prison 
without the consent of the Athenians, 
will he not overthrow the laws and the 
whole city, so far as lies in his power ? 
And will he have any excuse to offer 
except that the city has wronged him ? 

2. ph weloavres: cf. 51 b, and note, 
and relfev abrhy 7 7d Sixawov wépuxe in 


51c. 


a] o “~ 
3. ods WKLOTE KT. : SC. KAKGS ToLely. 





tH awéAdw: i.e. rods A@nvatous. 


— ots oto: for rovroas a wuodoy}oa- 
fev Olkata SvTa. wuodoy}oauev would re- 
quire the accusative as in 49 e, above, 
but the dative is assimilated regularly 
to the omitted object of éupévouev. 
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r 3 ¥ > , > , ‘ a 3 on 
KP. Ouk €yo, @ LoKpares, atrokpivac bar TPOS O EPATAS 


ov yap EVVOO. 


SQ. "AAN WOE OKOTEL. 
y “A be , ”~ 3 id e 
OTws O€t dvO"adoat ToUTO, EAPdvTES OF 


¥ 
et péedANovow Huw évOévde etre 
¥ 
amoduopacKev, €0” 
f ‘ ‘ ‘ ee aN 3 ld ¥ [aA 3 4 
VOjLOL KaL TO KOWWOY THS TOES ETLATAVTES EpowwTo: “ Ktzré 
~ ~ 3 A y x ie 
fol, @ THKpares, TL Ev v@ Evers Tovey; AAO TL Y TOVTW TH 
Epyo @ émuverpers Stavoet TOUS TE VdmOUS NUAS ATOETAL Kal 
, x a e > 4 
cvpTacay THY TOdW TO Toy Epos; 7 SoKEL GoL oldy T ETL 
b] 4 ‘ , cy ‘\ N\ > , 3 a e , 
exeivny THY TOY Eival Kal py avaterpadBaL, EV 7 at yevo- 
/ \ ) , > > ¢€ 9 > A y y 
pevar Oikar pndev toyvovow, aA’ va tOwwrav akupot TE 
, ‘\ , 9? f 3 io. oy , ‘ 
yiyvovTat kat diadGeipovrar;” Tt Epodpev, @ Kpitav, pos 
a ‘N » ~ ‘\ ‘ ¥ y ¥ 
TavTa Kat adda TotavTa; TOAAa yap av Tis Evol, aAAwS TE 
~ oo a 
Kal PrTwp, Elirety UTEP TOVTOV TOD VosLov a7ToAhUpEVOV, OS 
‘cy ‘ a) 
Tas Olkas Tas OuKacOeioas TpooTarTe Kupias Eivat. 7 Epov- 


5. otk €xo@ xrad.: Critoseems afraid 
of understanding what is meant; the 
consequences alarm him. This natural 
state of mind on his part gives reason 
for a reconsideration of the whole sub- 
ject from a new point of view. 

8. el@ Gmws «7d.: this softening 
plirase is used out of consideration for 
Crito, who had said é&évar. To use 
the word applied to runaway slaves 
might give him offense. 

9. td Kowdv Tis moAcws: the com- 
monwealth. Cf. Sraprinréwy TE Kow@ 
diareumouévous Hdt. i. 67, sent by the 
commonwealth of Sparta. So Cicero 
says commune Siciliae. —The per- 
sonification of the state and the laws 
which here follows is greatly admired 
and has been abundantly imitated, e.g. 
by Cicero in his first Catilinarian Ora- 
tion (7. 18).—-The somewhat abrupt 
transition from juiv above to w DSd- 
Kpares Suggests the fact that in this 


matter Socrates considered himself 
alone responsible to the Laws. 

10. pot: one of the Laws acts as 
spokesman. 

13. etvar: the attention is drawn to 
eivar, exist, by the negative statement 
of this idea in ph avarerpapbar, not to 
be utterly overturned, which follows. 

17. phrep: ‘this would be a good 


b 


theme for an eloquent speaker.’? — — 


trép TovTou Tov vopov «rv. : on behalf of 
this law if its existence were in jeopardy. 
Cf. émcxeipe’s drodNtvac d below. This 
notion of threatened suffering is often 
attached to the present and imperfect 
of this verb. The wording of this pas- 
sage recalls the Athenian usage which 
required that a law, if any one pro- 
posed to change or repeal it, should be 
defended by regularly appointed advo- 
cates (cur7yopor), but the Laws here are 
thoroughly personified, as wronged per- 
sons. 
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50 ¢ 
XN > ‘ of 6¢? OL X e -~ e aN ‘ 3 ? AG 
ev POS avToUs OTL “ Hdiker yap nuas 7 mods Kal ovK OpHas 
»” a XN ™ 
THY OLKNVY EKPLVE” 3 TAUTA 7 TL EpovpeD ; 
a \ , > , 
KP. Tavra vy Ata, & XYoHKpares. 
a \ Yy > a 
XII. SQ. Ti otv, dv etraow ot vowou °O, Laxpares, 4 
fat a x‘ “ a 
Kal TaVTA WpmoOyNTO Huy TE KAL Tol, ) EuUpevery TALS OlKaLS 
«@ x e , , 99 3 > > “~ A , Xr ? 
ais dv yn 7Ods duxaly;” eb ody avTav Favpalomev eyovTwr, 
¥ a » y 66> , \ A , \ X , 
iows av elrovey oTe “"O. axpares, uy Gavpale Ta Aeyoueva, 
GaN’ atroKptvou, €7Eior) Kat eLaba naar TM €pwrav TE Kal 
pee a S XP? ad 
3 , a ‘ SO 3 a e a“ ‘ a , 3 
atokpiverOoar. épe yap, Ti eyKahov nut Kal TH TOdEL ETL- 
Yeupers Huas atohAvvaL; ov TPOTOY EV TE eyevYHTapeEV 
A nw \ XX 
ners Kal Ov Huov éeLapBavey THY uNTEpA Tov O TaTHP Kal 
Eepvtevsey cE; hpacov ovv, TOVTOLS NUOY, TOLS VOMoLS TOLS 
“Ov 


peudhopat, dainv av. “° ANNA ToLs TEPL THY TOD yEevojLevou 


‘ ‘\ , f € 3 aa dl a9 
TEpl TOUS yapovs, meer TL WS ov Kaws EYOVOL? ; 


7 \ ? 3 %@e ‘\ \ 3 , > 3 o~ 
Tpopny Te Kal Taoeiav, év 7 Kal OV éerrardevOns ; 7) OV Kaas 
~ ‘ 
TPOCETATTOV YMOV OL ETL TOUTOLS TETAYMEVOL VO{LOL, TAPAy- 
rN \ A an “~ \ ~ 
yedNovTes TH TATPL TH TQ TE EV [LOVOLKY KAL YULVATTLKY 


XT. Does not Socrates owe to the 
laws his lawful birth, and his tratning 
of mind and body ? Can it be that while 
he would not think of returning a blow 
which his father might give hin, he yet 
thinks it right to return a wrong which 
the city nay have done him? Is not the 
city more honored and more holy than 
Sather or mother ? 

2. kal radra: i.e. that in certain 
cases the sentence of the laws might 
be set at nought. —‘‘ Was this the 
agreement ??-—q] éupéverv: or (was 
the agreement between us) that you 
would abide, ete. 

3. als dv Sixdty: cf. 50b and 51e. 

5. xpficOar x«rd.: you are accus- 
tomed to asking and answering. 

9 f. rots wept Tots yopous: Socrates 


may have been thinking particularly 
of those laws regarding marriage which 
established the legitimacy (and thus 
the citizenship and rights of inheri- 
tance) of children (yvnowdrys). 


10. éxovow.: dgtive of participle. 
11. dAAd: instead of égrera dé, 


which would have been written here 
to correspond to mp@rov puév, if Socra- 
tes’s answer had not intervened. The 
English idiom might use or. 

14. év povotky Kal yupvacriKq: 
these words cover the whole of educa- 
tion (wadela), as Plato says, gore rou 4 
uey emt cwpace yuvactixh, 7 8 él Pux7 
povoiky Rep. it. 876 e. ** The education 
of the average Greek gentleman, like 
that of the average English gentle- 
man, comprised a certain amount of 
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74 39 
TOALOEVELD | 


“ bs 2 y¥ ky \ > , 
“Kataos, datnv av. “ Kiev. éTELoy) 5) eyEVOU 
N 3 ? N 3 by , » Dy 3 A lan A 
KQL e€eTpadys Kat emavdevOns, EXOLS GV ELTELY TPWTOV LEV 
e Ne os 5 43 \ rn \ 
WS OVXL YMETEPOS noba Kat EKYOVOS Kal SovAOs, avTOS TE Kal 
e€ \ , \ >) as > ad : S) x 3 y ¥ cy 
Ol Tol TpOyovor; Kat EL TOV OUTS EXEL, ap EE LooU OLEL Eivat 
\ \ , \ A \ ¢ x A an 
Gol TO Oikavoyv Kal Hiv, Kal ATT ay HES wE ETLY EL [LEV 

~ \ XQ la ) ~ ¥ , , > x \ 
TOLELY, KAL DOL TAVTA GVTLTOLELY OlEL OiKaioV EivaL; 1H TPOS [Lev 
y \ , ” 5 ‘ 
apa ToL TOY TAaTEpAa OVK €€ toov Hv TO OLKALOV Kat POS TOV 
, ¥y x 3 Y > Y¢ , A 
SeoTOTHV, EL TOL WY ETUYXKAVEV, WOT ATED TATYOLS, TAVTA 
XN bs) ~ + lan RY 
KQL AVTUTOLELY, OUTE KAKWS AKOVOYTA aVTLNeyeLv OUTE TUTTO- 
5 # Y 93 a la! - X\ \ X 
pevov avritimTev ovT adda ToLtavTa TOoAAA: mpds SE THY 
vA y A A , ¥y yY 3 \ 
TaTpioa apa Kal TOUS VomoUS eoTAaL ToL, WOT EaY GE ETI- 


a € “ 5 4 yd e a » XN XX 
VELPWLEV YILELS amo\Nvvat SiKaLov NYYOVPEVOL ELWAL, KAL OV 


mental cultivation and a certain 
amount of athletic exercise. The 
former, besides reading, writing, and 
some elementary mathematics, con- 
sisted mainly in the reciting and learn- 
ing by heart of poetry, along with the 
elements of music, and sometimes of 
drawing. Perhaps because so much 
of the poetry was originally sung or 
accompanied, the word ‘music’ was 
sometimes applied to the education in 
literature as well as in music proper, 
and it is in this wider sense that Plato 
habitually uses it. Under the term 
‘oymnastic’ was understood the whole 
system of diet and exercise which, 
varying with the customs of different 
states, had for its common object 
the production of bodily health and 
strength, and the preparation for mili- 
tary service.’? The Theory of Educa- 
tion in Plato’s Republic, by Nettleship, 
in Hellenica, p. 88. The Muses in 
Greece had a much wider field than 
is assigned them now. 

17. S0tA0s: opposed to deomwdrns. 


— This high standard of obedience to 
the established law was familiar to the 
Athenians before Plato wrote. —atrés 
cf. Ap. 42a. 


20. 1 mpds pev . . 


TE KTH. : 
. mpos S€ KTX.: 
the first clause is logically subordinate. 
See on dewa av einvy Ap. 28 d.— Notice 
the position of cof, which is neverthe- 
less not the emphatic word. 

21. yv: opposed to the future 
(€orat). 

22. Seomwdrynv: cf. doddos in 1. 17, 
above. — dep wdoxous: anything that 
was (at any time) done to you. 

23. KaKkas akovovTa dvridéyev: 
equivalent to Aocopovpevoy dvTiNordopety. 

24. otre... woddd: an explanation 
of wore... dvrimoetvy, in which the 
negative of ov« é& tcov nv is repeated. 

25. tora: sc. é& tcou 7d Slkavov. 

25 f. dote... kalod & emryerphorets : 
so that you in your own turn will, etc. 
The dependent clause of result becomes 
independent, —- ov, when expressed in 
Attic, has emphatic position. «kai in- 
dicates equality. 
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dla 
> e ~ “ 4 ‘ \ ‘Oo 2 y DS) , 
Sd Has TOS VopLovs Kal THY TaTpida Ka oaoy dvvacaL 
\ ~ -~ , 
ETLYELPHOES AVTATOANUVAL, KAL PHOES TAVTA TOLoY dikaLa 
van’ A A a Y 
Tparrewv, 0 TH adybeia THS aApETHs ErLEeNOmEVOS ; 7% OVTWS 
> , Y . , , gy ? ‘\ \ 4 
el comes, wate N€ANOEV GE OTL pyTPdS TE Kal TaTpOs Kal 
o~ 3 A 
TOV AAwY Tpoydvev aTdvTWOY TiLaTEepdy eaTLV N TaTpts 
: 4 N 
Kal OELVvoTEpoY Kal ayidrepoy Kal ev peilove poipa Kal 
~ al ) N - 
Tapa Oeots Kat rap avOpamois Tots vovv exovot, Kal wéBeE- 
~ \ ~ c , \ - , 
cOar dev Kat paddrov vreikew Kat Owrevev warpida yahe- 
, x , XX , a ~ A OK , ‘ 
Taivovaeay H TaTepa, Kat 7H Tee 7 ToLELY a AV KEAEVY, Kat 
“ ¥ , 
TAC YXEW, EAY TL TPOTTATTY TaleEty, HoVvXiavy ayovrTa, Edy TE 
/ 37 a 3 7 eee / ¥ / 
TuntecOan dv Te Seto Oat, Edv T Eis TOAEMOV Ayn TPWOHT bpE- 


28. ratra aovav xrd.: in doing 
these things you were acting rightly. 

29. 6 éwipeAdpevos xrr.: the irony 
comes out in otrws ef copds, wate NéANOEV 
oe. 4 CONVeys the covert reproof of 
the question, are you really ? 


30. dri: all the rest of the quota-- 


tion is subordinate. In English the 
conjunction that would be repeated 
before each principal division. 

31. 4 warpis: by the addition of 
the article the definite fatherland of 
each man is indicated. Cf. below, b, 


and 54¢. For the article, ef. Henry V 


iv. 6, ‘* He smiled me in the face.’? — 
On the facts, cf. Cicero, de Off. i. 17. 57, 
cari sunt parentes, cari liberi, 
propinqui, familiares; sed om- 
nes omnium caritates patria 
una complexa est, pro qua quis 
bonus dubitet mortem oppe- 
tere, si ei sit profuturus? Cf. 
also Hector’s es oiwvds dpirros, dGjuv- 
verOat wept watpyns, Hom. M 248. 

32. év peifove poipa: after the 
analogy of Homeric expressions like 
that used by Poseidon of Zeus, pevérw 


rpirary évi wotpn Hom. O 195, i.e. in the 
one of the three parts of the world 
allotted to him as one of the three sons 
of Cronus. 

33. oéBeoOar xrr.: the subject of 
o€BecGat is an implied rivd, not warplda. 

34. warpiSa yadreralvourav: the 
accusative follows oéBecOac (as a mortal 
toa divinity), vreixe.v (as a younger per- 
son), and @wrevey(as a slave), though 
vretxecy Should be followed by the 
dative. See on Ap. 41 c. 

35. elev: used absolutely, as in 
Ap. 35 ¢, to change her mind, to con- 
vert to your way of thinking. 

36, qhovxiav &yovra: i.e. without 
gainsaying or reproaches. — édv re, 
édv re; the first two édv re clauses (like 
..eé7e, Sive... Sive), with mpoo- 
rarTy understood, are explanatory of 
édv TL wpoocraTry mradety, While the third 
takes a new verb with a new apodosis. 
The two former are specifications under 
waoxew, the third instances analogous 
cases where unqualified obedience to 
the state is necessary. The emergen- 
cies of war are taken as typical of a 


el TE . 
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51d 
x > , , ~ N ‘ - 9 
VOV 1) amrofavovpjevor, TOLYTEOV TAVTA, KAL TO OLKaLOY OUTWS 


¥ \ > r ¢€ , 10 > i Oe f ‘\ 
EXEL, KAL OVYXL UTELKTEOV OVD aVaXYwpNTeov ovdEe AELTTEOY THY 
, b) \ \ 3 , \ 3 a ‘ A 
Ta, AAAA Kal EV TOEL@ Kal EV OLKATTHPiM Kal TAVTAYOU 
t 
, a x eA € , Ne / x 4 > 4 
TounTéov a ay Kehevn y TOdLS Kal  TaTpis, ) TEE adTHY 
e \ OL M4 4 A ie 3 Y »” , »” 
7) TO OiKaLoy TépuKe, BialerVar O ovy OTLOY OUTE LYTEPa OVTE 
, ‘ \ 4 ¥ @ ‘ , +P / , 
TATEPA, TOAY O€ TOUTWY ETL HTTOV THV TaTpidoa ;” Ti Pyaopmer 
\ A 3 , E) a 2 \ , A 
mTpos TavTa, @ Kpirwyv; adynOy héyew Tovs vopous 7} ov; 
KP. “Epouye doxet. 

XIII. SO. “Yxdre toivuv, d Ydkpares,” datev dv tows 
¢€ , oe > ¢ “~ ~ 3 An ? yg 3 OL. e ~ 
Ol vooL, “El NwEets TaVTA AANONH A€yomEV, OTL OV OLKALA NAS 

~ w~ cc “~ ~ A 
ETLXELPELS Opayv a VY ETMLVELPELS. YMELS yap GE yevyyoar- 
Tes, EKO pépartes, TavdevTarTEs, METAOOVTES ATAaVTWY BY oloi 
a la) ~ a ~ 
T HEV Kah@v Got Kat Tots addoLS TAL TONiTaLs, Opwws 
Tpoayopevopev TH E€ovoiav meTounkevar AOyvaiwv t@ Bov- 
opeva, eTeadav SoxyuacOy Kat Oy TA Ev TH TWOdEL TPAypaTa 


N e ~ ‘ , ® A s b la € A 3 ~ 
KaL NUAS TOUS VOLOVS, @ AV LY APETKWMEV YMLELS, e€elvat 


a y Oi 
ha BovTa Ta avTov amévat oor av Bovdnrat. 


host of others, and then with év d:xaorn- 
pl» the argument is brought to a head. 

39. Neurréov xrd.: cl. Ap. 29 a. 

41. wei@ewv: with de? implied in the 
verbal. Cf. 49 a. 

42. 4 wépuxe: an explanation of 
mrelOev, Which implies dcddoxeup. 

XII. The laws not only have cared 
Sor Socrates’s birth and education, and 
given him a share in all the good things 
of life, but also have allowed him to 
take his family and property and seek 
another home if he chose. Since he has 
chosen to remain in Athens, he has 
agreed to obey the laws. 

1. oxdme. rolvuy cr. : an applica- 
tion of the universal truth to a par- 
ticular instance. 

2. étuxrdr.: the relation of dixara to 


N ) “\ 
Kat OVOELS 


a «Td. is the same in which dd79% of the 
clause preceding stands to ratra.— Sup- 
ply an infinitive with a as its object. 

3. yevvhoavres: cf. 50 d. 

4, olol re: Sc. peradodvat. 

6. +B wetvoinkévar: dative of means. 
—T®@ Povdrdopévw: construe with é£ov- 
ciav. Itisresumed in @ dv uh dpéoxwpev. 

7. éreSav Soxipac6q: every youth’s 
claim to be declared an Athenian citizen 
was strictly examined on the completion 
of his eighteenth year. If he proved 
of Athenian parentage, and otherwise 
qualified, he was declared of age, and 
enrolled on the register of his deme. 

8. éfetvar: repeats éfouciay of |. 6. 
The Spartan had no such liberty. 

9. AaBévra: the dative might be 
used. 
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d5ld 


e ~ ~ 4 3 PS a, 3 10. 3 , 3 / , 
10 YOY TOV VOULWV ELTOOWV EOTLY OU ATTAVOPEVEL, EaV TE TLS 


, € ~ 3 $ 4 +7 > \ 3 / e “A 
BovrAnTaL Vuwv Els aTrOLKiaY LévaL, EL [7 APETKOLWEY Nets 
N € , x7 “A y , 3 v4 37 
TE Kal 7 TOS, eav TE peToLKELY AAAOTE TOL EADY, LévaL 
3 a + ¢ x 4 + \ ¢€ a a S Pe) ¢€ o 
exeto Omron av Bovdyntrat EYovTa Ta avTOV. OS O aVY ULOY 
~ a A“ - a 4 
TApapelvy, OP@Y Ov TpdTOV Huels TAS TE Oikas diKaCopeED 
‘\ ic \ , ms A \ mn € 
Kat TaAAA THY TAL SLoLKODpEV, NON hapLey TOVTOV @LOdO- 
r) a a oN ra An 
YHKEVaL EPY@ Yui a av ymers KEeAeVMpEY TOLYOELY TAUTA, 
o~ ~~ gy A 
Kat TOV 1 TELOdmEVOY TPLYH PapEv GOLKELY, OTL TE YEvYNTALS 
7 ~ \ y ~ A Lv 
ovow Hiv ov meiMeTat, Kal OTL TPOPEvaL, Kal OTL OModoyy- 
‘a 4 ¥ ~ bd 
cas nw meioerOar ovte weiPerar ovre Teifer yas, EL pH 
a a a N 
KAA@S TL ToLODpLEY, — TpoTLOevT@Y NUGVY KAaL OVK aypius 
3 , a ao 4 3 \ > , A 
ETLTATTOVTMY ToLeLY a av KEhevapeEr, GAA EdhvevT@Y SvOLY 
cn x a “ 
Oarepa, H meiPev nuas h movety, TOVT@Y OvdETEPA TrOLEL. 
XIV. ‘ 


> 7 ¥ ? a 3 ‘a ‘\ > a > 
eveEer Oar, €b TEP TOLWoELS a ETWWOELS, Kal OVY NKLoTa AOY- 


A 7 \ , , A > 
TavTars On hapyev Kal oe, LHKpareEs, Tats aiTiats 


, fo9 2 9 A , 9 > 9 9 DN YY Ge \ _*f 
vatwov o€, ANN €v TOLS WadLOTA. El ODV eyo eitrount* “ Ava Tb 
PS 2 99 ¥ ¥ O ? , - gy 3 ~ 

H; tows av pov OiKaiws KabdamrToLVTO AéyovTes, OTL EV TOLS 

, 3 / 3 ‘ 3 oN € N , ? 

pakiora AOnvaiwr EY@ AUTOLS WULOhoyNKWS TUVXAVW TAVTHV 


22. @arepa: the notion of plural- 
ity has here practically disappeared, 
as is often true also in the case of 


L1. et ph dpéckowpev xrd.: repeats 
@ av un dpérxwper. 


16. épyw: by his act, —in remain- 


ing in the city, cf. 52d. 

20. mporilévrav hav: 7 reideca 
7 welOev must be supplied from what 
precedes. The same idea is then 
expressed negatively, and once again 
positively. 
used, meaning to leave a man free to 
choose. Socrates cannot repeat too 
often that the state is right, as against 
those who seek to evade the authority 
of its law. This fact accounts for the 
clause which follows, rovrwv ovdérepa 
mwotet, & mere repetition of ovre meiGerat 
ovre melOer Huds. 


alpeciy mporiévarc is also 


TAaUTA. 

XIV. Socrates, above the other Athe- 
nians, has chosen to remain in the city, 
and thus has bound himself to live as 
the laws direct. He has not preferred 
Lacedaemon, Crete, or any other city, 
to Athens and her laws. 

2. évékerBar: for the form, cf. Opé- 
Wovra: kal madevoovrar 54 a, — survi- 
vals of the ancient use of the future 
middle for the future passive. — kai: 
and what is more. 

4. év rots pdduora: sc. évevoudvors. 
Cf. 43 ¢. 
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52 ¢ 
A E)) S 
THY Omooyiav. aiev yap av ore “"O, Ywxpares, peyddra 
NIALVY TOVTWY TEKLNPLA EOTLVY, OTL DOL KAL HMELS NpeTKOMEV 
\ e 4 > \ ¥ “~ ¥ > , ¢ / 
Kal 4 7OdLS* Ov yap av Tote TOV ahdwv “AOnvalwv amdr- 
4 > > oN 3 7 > 4 4 

tov dStahepsvTws ev avTH éemEedH mets, Eb uy oor SvahepdvTws 


¥ N ¥y 9 >. UN 0 , , 3 3 “~ , 3 ~ 
NpecKe, Kal ovT emt Oewpiav womoT eK THS Toews EENA- 


¥ > ¥ 


Bes, [Ore pr) amra€ eis “IoOpudv,| ov7’ adrooe ovdapdce, ef wy 
3 ¥ 
TOL OTPATEVT OPLEVOS, OUT AAYY aTOdnpiay éroLHOwW TOTOTE 
womep ot addAor avOpwrot, ovd eriBupia ae adAdns TOdEWS 
ovd dhiwy vopov édaBev eidévar, AN’ HueEts cou ikavol Auev 
‘ e e ? J 4 50 e ~ Cd an’ \ e ? 
Kal W YweTépa TONS: OVTH TPddPA HUaS YPOV Kal wWpLodd- 
O nua LutevoreoO iT aAN b mavoas ev auTH 
yes Kal’ yuas molutevoeo Oa Ta T AANA Kal Tatdas ev a’TY 
ETOLYOW, WS ApEeTKOVONS ToL THS ToAEwWS. ETL TOlyUY ev 
b ” “~ OL + tie ”~™ ? A 3 3 an ‘N 
avuTn TH Oikyn EEHv oor huvyyns TinryoaoOar, et EBovAov, Kat 
oTEep vuv aKkovons THS TOAEWS ETLVELPELS, TOD ExovVaNS TOLL 
~ \ de ? ‘ 3 a € 3 bi “ 3 } , 
Hoa. ov d€ TOTE pe ExadrAwTiCov ws OVK AYAVAKTOY EL O€OL 
v4 P) > ¢ a“ ¢ » Ly ~ o~ , 
teOvavat oe, XN pod, ws ebynoba, mpd THs dvyyns Odvarov: 


10. kal ore. . . ovre: the promi- 
nence of the hypothetical expression 
(od yap av xrX.) grows less here, and 
completely disappears with ovdé, as 
the contradictory d\Ad plainly shows. 
Gdewpia means not only a state embassy 
to games and festivals (cf. Phaedo 
58 b), but also attendance at religious 
festivals, particularly at the great 
national games, on the part of private 
individuals. Cf. 
53 a. 

12. et ph wor orparevodpevos: for 
the campaigns of Socrates, see on Ap. 
28 e. 

14. elSévat: added for the sake of 
clearness and precision. The result 
is that the preceding genitive seems to 
be a case of prolepsis. Cf. rééwy éd 
elddres ide pwdyecOac Hom. B 720. — 


éAaTTW dredyunocas 


The subject or object of the infinitive 
is often put by anticipation as the 
object of its governing verb, noun, 
or adjective. 

16. rad 7 GAda Kal: cf. dddws Te 
kal.—kKal... éroujow: is freed from 
its connection with wyodrdyes, to which, 
however, td 7 ddda is still attached. 
Cf. xal...yéyove Ap. 86a. This irregu- 
larity was hardly avoidable, since a par- 
ticiple would have been clumsy, and 
the idea does not suit a clause with ors. 
Accordingly it was hardly possible to 
subordinate it to modcrevoer Oat. 

17. éru rolvuv: transition to a new 
point, which, however, remains closely 
connected with the leading idea. 

18. dvyfis riptoacba: cf. 
37 cand riudra Oavarov Ap. 86 b. 

20. rote pév: cf. Ap. 37 c-38 a. 


Ap. 
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~ >| ¥ > 3 , ‘ 4 3 , ¥fy? e ~ ~ 
vov & ovr éxelvous Tovs dyous aicyvver, ov! Huav Tar 
vopov éevtpérea, emrxepov Siapbetpar, mparres Te aTep av 
Sovros davddraros mpdkeev, aTrodidpacKew emtyerpOv Tapa 
Tas auvOyKas TE Kal TAS Gpodoyias, KaP’ ds Huty ovvebov 
mohitever Gar. mpa@Tov pev odv Hiv TOVTO avTO amTdKpWal, 
> #63 ~ ld , , € , , 
et aXnOyn éyopev PaakovTés Ee WpohoyynKévar ToALTEVET Oat 

2 € A ¥ > > 3 , x 3 3 A 9) , o~ 
kal nas epyw, add’ ov Ady@, 4 OvK adnOH.” Ti dopev 

~ 45S y i A 

mpos Tavta, @ Kpirwyv; addo Tt 4H 6poroyaper ; 

KP. *Avayny, © SaKpares. 

XO. “"AdXo te obv” av hatey “HW ocvvOryjKas Tas pds 
e -~ > “\ ‘ 4 4 4 3 e ‘N 3 - 
NaS avTovsS Kat Oporoyias mapaBaivers, ovY UTd avayKnsS 
e lA »Q3 3 N 93Q9 3 > ld ld > 
dporoynaas ovd amarynfels od’ ev diyw xpdvw avayKa- 
abeis Bovrievoacbar, add’ ev ereowv EBSopyKovTa, év ois 
3 “ > - > ‘\ > , e€ ~ \ , 3 a 
eEnv Tou amLevat, EL x7) YPeTKOpEV Hers pyde Sixarar epai- 
vovTd cou at opodoyiar elvat; ov Od ovre Aakedaipova 

A » / a ov ¢ 7? ‘ 3 “ a) 
mpoynpov ovte Kprryv, as 01 exaotore dys evvopeto Oat, 
ovT addnv ovdepiay TOV “EXAnvidwy méd\Ewv ovde TOV Bap- 
~ 3 > 3 4 > >” b] 5 ? xn e , 

Bapikav, adr’ edarrw €€ aitys atedypnoas 7 ob ywdoi Te 


22. éxelvous Tous Adyous aicyive: 
not ashamed of those words, but, 
ashamed to face those words. The 
words are personified and confront 
him with his inconsistency. Cf. 46 b. 

28. GdX’ od Adyw: not in mere 
words. That wyoroynxévac is the verb 
with which égpyw is connected appears 
from the context. Cf. 5le. 

33. dpodoyfoas: concessive. The 
other participles of the sentence are 
subordinate to this. 

34. év treo EBSop4novra: cf. Ap. 
17d. Strictly, the time would be only 
the fifty or fifty-two years since he 
came of age. 

37. ds 8h ékdorore xrd.: Plato, 


like many others, often praises these 
states, whose similar institutions were 
all of them based upon the common 
character due to their Dorian origin. 
In his Memorabilia, Xenophon, him- 
self an ardent admirer of Sparta, 
reports various conversations where 
Socrates praises Dorian institutions. 
See (Mem. iii. 5 and iv. 4) his com- 
mendation of the strict obedience to 
law at Sparta and of the education 
which prepares men for it. The edu- 
cation of Spartan women was less 
admired. — For éxderore, cf. 46 d. 

39. éddrrw areShpnoas: cf. where 
Phaedrus says to Socrates, as they are 
taking a walk in the country, od dé 


€ 
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53 b 
a) 6 
Kat Tupdot Kal ot GAOL avaTypoL: oVTW cou StadEepdvTws 
~ ¥ 3 4 ¥ e , ‘ € “~ € , 
Tov adiov ‘APnvaiwv nperkev 7% TdodLs TE Kat NMEtS OL YdpoL 
A 9 x A 

— dn ov ori: Tin yap av mods apéoKoL avev vowwv; VV 
Sé 81) ovK eppmevers Tots Wporoynpévots ; eav Huy ye reiOn, 
@ YaKpares: Kat ov Katayéd\aoTés y Eves EK THS TOAEWS 


eEeO ov. 


XV. “ode yap 5%, Tata wapaBas Kat é€€apaptavev 


TL TOUTwY, Ti ayabdv épydoe DavTov } TOUS éEmiTNSEioUS TOUS 
GavTov; OTL pev yap Kivduvevaovai ye wou ob emuTHdevou Kal 
avrot pevyew Kat orepnOnvar THS TOMEWS 7 THY OVTiaY aIT0- 
héoar, oyeddv TL SHAOV: avTds b€ TPaTov pév édv eis TOV 
eyyirara twa wodewv EOys, 7 OyBale 7) Méyapdde, — ed- 
VOLOUVTaL yap aupdorepat, — mod€utos Hers, © DHKpares, TH 


Ye; ® Oavudore, drordrarés Tis halves. 
arexvOs yap fevayoupéevy (a stranger 
come to see the sights in town) rivt Kal 
ovk émrixwplw toxas: ovrws éx Tod doreos 
ovr els ryv vrepoplay (foreign parts) 
drodnuets, ovr Zw relyous euovye Soxels 
Socrates answers, 
ovyylyvwod por, o dpiore, prrouadhs yap 


To wapdrav é&évat. 


elus’ ra pev ovy xwpla Kal ra dévdpa 
obdéy wo ebéder SiddoKerv, of 8 évr@ doe 
&vOpwro, Phaedrus 230 ¢ — éd\arro: 
adverbial cognate accusative. 

44. xarayéA\aoros: with reference 
to his preceding actions. Cf. od 5é rére 
pev KT. 52 c, above. 

45. éedOdv: causal. 

XV. If Socrates breaks his cove- 
nant with the Laws, all law-abiding men 
will look upon him with suspicion. If 
he goes to any well-ordered city, then, he 
will not be received with favor. If he 
goes to Thessaly, on the other hand, — 
what can he talk about there? He cer- 
tainly cannot say there, after his flight, 
what he has been saying at Athens, 


without making himself ridiculous. 
The Thessalians might be amused by the 
story of his escape from prison; but if 
he offend any one there, he will hear 
unpleasant truths. But why should he 
go to Thessaly? If he takes his chil- 
dren with him, then these will be made 
aliens to Athens. But if he does not 
take his children with him, he might as 
well be in Hades as in Thessaly, so far 
as they are concerned. 

1. oxdmwer: prefixed to an inde- 
pendent sentence just as épas often is. 
Cf. 47 a.— ratra: i.e. 7a wuodkoynudva.— 
mapaBds kal éapapravev: i.e. day rapa- 
Bys kal étauapravys. The present tense 
marks the continuance of the action. 

5. oxeSdv re: cf. 46b. The ad- 
verbial use of ri is common with rdpv, 
oxeddv, wréov, waNrOY and mond. — wpd- 
rov pév: the corresponding clause fol- 
lows below (a) in a different form. Cf. 
adrd, 50 d. 

7. evvopotvrar: in Thebes, before 
and during the Peloponnesian War, a 
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53 b 
4 , \ wd 10 ~ e -” , 
TOUT@V TOXTELA, Kal ODOLTED KHOOVTAL TOV avTa@Y TOEwY, 


vroBrépovrai oe dtadOopéa ryyovpevor TOV vopov, Kat Be 
~ a 9 A ~ 
Batdoes rots duxacrats THY dd€av wate Soxely dp0Gs THY 
4 , 4 S , , 3 46 
dikny Sukdoar: dotis yap vouwv Siadfopeds éorr, obddpa 
, ) , \ 3 4 bd , ‘ 
mov dd€eey ay véwy ye Kal avoytwy avOpdrwv dSvapPopeds 
eiva. mérepoy ovv dev&eu Tas T Evvopmoupévas Todas Kal 
TOV AVOP@V TOUS KOT pLWTATOUS; Kal TOUTO TOLOUYTL dpa 
a€idv oo. Cyv €otar; 7 wAnTidoES TOUTOLS Kal avatoyur- 
> x y 

THoELs Siaheydopevos —Tivas hoyous, & LHKpares ; 7 ovaeTEp 
3 4Q e e b] \ XN ¢ , ?, + “A > 
€v0dd’, Os 7 ape? Kal 7 Suxavoovvy wrEloToU aELov ToLsS av- 
Oparrots, Kal TA VOMYLA Kal OL VOMOL; Kal OVK OLEL AOYHMOV 
dv davetobar TO TOV YwKparovs mpaypa; ovecOat ye ypy. 
3 b ] 3 \ 4 ~ ‘4 3 ~ 9 > 3 

GN’ €k pev TOUTWY TOY TOTaV aTrapEls, HEELS O Eis OerTTa- 
Niav mapa Tovs E€vous Tovs Kpitrwvos: exet yap dy mrEiorn 
> , ‘\ > a \ ¥» Ral e ? > , e 
aragia Kat adkov\acia, Kat tows av ndéws Tou aAKOVOLEY WS 
yedoias €x TOU Sexpwrypiov aediOpacKes, oKEUHY TE TVA 


moderate oligarchy ruled (é\vyapxia 
isdvouos, different from the dvvacrela 
éxiywvof the time of the Persian wars), 
in political sympathy with Sparta. 
Megara also had an oligarchical form 
of government, and had been, since the 
battle of Coroneia (447 B.c.), on the 
Spartan side. 

8. rovrwv: referring either to the 
cities (instead of év rovrois) or to their 
inhabitants. 

9. troBrépovrar: the implication 
of suspicion is conveyed by the i7é as 
in ddopaiv, bropia, cf. of 5& “EXAnves 
bpopGvres rovrous avrol éd éavTay éxw- 
pouy hyeuovas €xyovres Xen. An. ii. 4. 10. 
—Kal BeBatdoers xc7rr.: *Siudicibus 
opinionem confirmabis ut recte 
videantur tulisse sententiam.” 
Wolf. 

14. rovotvri: if you do this. 


17. agvov: neuter predicate. 

19. dv havetoOar: dv with the fut. 
is very rare. — 71d rod Dwxpdrous wpa- 
yua: little more than a periphrasis for 
Lwxparns. Cf. 71d ody rpdyua Ap. 20c¢. 
—olerbal ye xp}: acommMon way of an- 
swering one’s own questions. Cf. 54b. 

20. pév: repeats the péy of 1. 5. 

21. robs évous : sc. as suggested by 
Crito, 45 ¢.— éxet yap 8h xrd.: Socra- 
tes speaks as if the fact were familiar 
to Crito. The nobles of Thessaly were 
rich and hospitable, and bore the repu- 
tation of being violent and licentious. 
Some light is thrown upon the subject 
by the character of Meno given by 
Xenophon, Av. ii. 6. 21 ff. 

23. oxevqy ré tia xrr.:; to this 
first clause the disjunctive 7 di@0dpav 7 
drAva is subordinated. — The dipédpa 
was, according to the Schol. on Ar. 
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d4a 
mepiféuevos, 7 Sipbepay haBav 7 adda ola 57 eiafaow 
éevoxevalerOar ot amodidpaoKovTEs, Kal TO TXNMA TO Tav- 
Tou peTadvdEas: ort O€ yépwy avyp, TpiKpov xpdvov T@ 
Biw rourod ovTos ws TO Eikds, ETdANTAS OVTWS aloypas 
émufuperv Cyv, vowouvs Tovs peyioTtous tapaBds, ovdels ds 
> OA ¥ x , mn 2 \ f 3 / Ss 4 
épet; lows, av py Tia AuTAS* El O€ pH, akovoe, @ LoKpa- 
‘\ ‘\ 3 4 ~ ¢ -, ‘ 4 ld 
TEs, TOAAG Kat avdfia GavTov. virepxydmevos 7 Bidcer Tar 
tas avOparovs Kat SovAevav: Ti TOLOY 7 EvwXOvpMEVOS EV 
@erradia, womep emt Settrvov aTrodednpnKas eis Oerradiap ; 
Adyou O° exetvou of TEept Sikarocvyys TE Kal THS aANS apeETHs 
nw e A yy oN ‘\ or ”~N f>) Y 4 ~ 
Tov nut ecovtat; adda Oy TOV Taldwy evexa Bovre Cyr, 
9 b) ‘\ 3 , ‘\ 4 - 4 3 v4 
iva avTovs exOpéisyns Kat mawevons; Ti dé; eis Oerradiav 
> ‘ 3 ‘N ‘4 ‘N ? f 4 
avTovs dyayov Opépas Te Kal Tavevoes, E€vous TOLVTaS, 
g an x ~ o . 
iva Kal TOUTO aTOAAVTwWOLW; 7) TOUTO eV Ov, avTOU O€ TpE- 


Nub. 73, a roipevixdy repiBdravov. Kev 
and évoxevatecda. refer to change of 
costume, and are also used of the 
costumes of actors. oxjua, on the 
other hand, relates to the other dis- 
guises of face and figure necessary to 
complete the transformation. 

27. érédpynoas: see on réruns, Ap. 
38 d. 

28. od8els ds: will there be nobody to 
say this? Here, as in many common 
idioms, the verb ‘‘to be”’ is omitted. 

29. tows: the English idiom uses 
a negative, perhaps not.—akotoe.. . 
dvagia: like dxovew xaxd (dé Tivos), the 
passive of Adyew xaxd. Cf. 50e. The 
kal between moAd\d and dvdéica should 
not be translated. 

30. 84: accordingly. Socrates will 
have to make up his mind to it, he has 
no choice. 

31. nal SovrAedov: better under- 
stood absolutely than with an implied 
dative. Here we have a blunt state- 


ment of the fact which Socrates had in 
mind in saying vrepxduevos. —tl rowdy 
W«TA.: the participle goes with the verb 
of the foregoing clause and has the chief 
thought, —‘‘ what will you do?” 

34. fpiv: ethical dative. — ddda 
84: a new objection raised and an- 
swered by the Laws themselves in re- 
spect to what Crito said, 45 ed.— 
a&AAG: relates to the preceding thought, 
— ‘tof course these sayings are no- 
where; but do you actually wish ?”’ 

37. twa Kal rotro cri. : ie. in ad- 
dition to all other obligations. dzro\av- 
ev often is, as here, used ironically. 
How a Greek looked upon exile is 
plain from passages in tragedy as well 
as in Homer. Shakespeare shows the 
same spirit in Richard IT i. 3, 

What is my sentence then but speechless 
death, 


Which robs my tongue from breathing na- 
tive breath ? 


—avtrod: i.e. at Athens. 
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54a 
dopevo. cov Cavros Bédriov Opebovrar Kat maevoovTat, 


“ A \ 

pL) TVUVOVTOS TOU avTOLS; Ol yap EmiTHOELOL OL GOL emLE- 
Ayoovra, avT@v. WdéTEpov Eeav els Oerrahiay amodnuyons 
5 X , aN °° 9 7A 5 > 5 4 > NX 3 r 4 
éTLLehHoovTatr, €av O Els ALOov amTodnpnons ovye emiLEedy- 
WovTa; el Tép ye TL OmEdOS AUVTO@Y EOTL TOV TOL PacKdVTaV 
émuTndeiwv €ivat, over bai ye py. 

XVI. “aAd’, & YoxKpares, wePduevos uty Tots cots 
Tpopevdot, pyATE Taldas epi mTAEiovos ToLoU pyTE TO CHV 

~ © y 

pyT ado pndev apd Tov diKaiov, iva eis “Avoov éOov 
y wn “~ nw 4 ¥ 
EXNS TavTa TaVTA aTod\oyHoacHat TOLs Exel APYoVoLW: oOUTE 
yap evade wor haiverar TavTAa TpaTToVTL apewov Eivar OVdE 
dukadTEpov ovd GaiwTEepov, ovVd arAAwW TY GaV ovdEDI, 
UT Exeloe AhLKOMEVM GApEevoY eoTaL. GAAG VUV ev HOUN- 
) c LKOMEVO Of YUV LEV HOLKY 

, + 2X >? “3 eyo € A na , > x ¢ 3 39 
PEVOS QATEL, CAV ATLNS, OVY UP HUY TOV VOLwY aN UT aDr- 
A , . 3\ 5 2 aN 4 3 a 3 PS , N 
potwv: €av 0 €€€Ons ovTws aloypas avTadiKyoas TE Kat 
GVTLKAKOUPYHTAS, TAS TAaVTOV Omodoyias Te Kal ovVOyKas 


3. wood: after epi wdelovos, cf. apd 
Tov dd.xecy 48 d. 

4. arodoyfracGar: a future judg- 
ment on the deeds done in the body is 


38. Opdbovra, Kal waidedcovrar: 
see on évéferar 52 a. 
42. trav... elvar: explanation of 


avrov. col is not to be construed with 


pac kdvTwy, 

43. olerOal ye xph}: cf. 53 d. 

XVI. Socrates should take the advice 
of the Laws, and give the greatest honor 
to the right,—in order that he may 
have a better account of his life to offer 
to the rulers in Hades. He has been 


wronged by men, not by the Laws. But ° 


if he shall escape from prison, breaking 
his covenants with them, the Laws will 
be wroth with him while he lives, and 
when he dies, their brethren, the Laws in 
Hades, will not receive him with favor. 

2. watSas: Xanthippe is not thought 
to stand in such need of Socrates’s 
care. 


asserted by Socrates also at the close 
of the Gorgias. 

5, ratra: 
urges. 

6. ot8 GAAw rév cadv: for no one 
of your friends either. The Laws add 
this for Crito’s benefit. 

7. viv pév: assuming that Socrates 
has made up his mind not to take 
Crito’s advice. 

8. ame: sc. to Hades. — ba dv0pd- 
mwv: referring to the fallible mortals 
who act as guardians and representa- 
tives of the blameless laws. Cf. dv@pw- 
wos, SorTis mp@rov kal avrd rotro olde, 
Trovs vouous Ap. 24 e. 


i.e. that which Crito 
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54d 
‘ ‘ e¢ A \ ‘\ \ oa , , a 
TAS TPOS NAS TAPABaAs, KAL KAKA <XyATaMEVOS TOUVTOUS OVS 
Y “5 , % ?, \ £>) Xe ~ 
NKLOTA EEL, — OaVTOV TE Kal hidous Kal TaTpLOA Kal NUAS, 
— ypers TE Tor yarerravovpey CavTi, Kal exer ob WETEPOL 
Y m~ 
ddehdot, ot ev Atdouv voor, ovK etpevas oe vTodeEorTat, 
eLOOTES OTL Kal Nuas eTEXELPHOAS aTOET AL, TO TOY pEpos. 
3 bS ? , , aA A) , o~ a mM 93 
ahrta pn oe Teton Kpirwrv ovew a A€yer waddov 7 yets. 
XVII. Tatra, & pire eraipe Kpirav, & tot om éyo 
d0K® akovey, WoTEP Ob KopuBavTL@VTEs TOY avA@Y SoKOv- 
‘ 4 “ 
ow akovelv, kal év €ot avTn Y HY? TOUTaV TOV éywy Bop- 
Bet kat woret py Svivacbat Tov dddrdwv akovev: AA’ toh, 


ty “ \ ~ a. 
doa ye Ta vov enol SoKovvTa, €av héyys Tapa TavTa, waTnV 


3 ~ ¢ 7 7 al ? ? 4 
Epels. Opws mevTot Ev TL over TAE€OV TroLHoELY, Eye. 


KP. *AAX’, & S@Kpares, ovK exw éyeuv. 


11. rwapaBds, épyardpevos: subor- 
dinated to the foregoing participles. 

16. pA oe xr. : do not be persuaded. 

XVII. The words of the Laws ring 
in Socrates’s ears, 89 that he cannot 
listen to any others; but Crito may 
speak, if he has anything to say on the 
other side. 

1. wire évaipe Kpirwv: Socrates 
speaks with tenderness in order to 
make his refusal the less hard to bear. 
The exceptional feature in this form 
of address lies in the mention of Crito’s 
name at the end. 

2. of kopuBavridvres : here a species 
of madness seems to be indicated, 
under the influence of which men 
imagined that they heard the flutes 
that were used in Corybantian revels. 
Cf. womep of kopyBavri@vres obx Eudpoves 
bvres dpxobvrat, obrw Kal of wedorotol ovK 
gupoves dvres TA KANG wéAN TalTa TroLod- 
ow Ion 5384 a, and the song of the 
bacchanals in Eur. Bacch. 123-127, 


Corybantes, wearing helms three-rimmed, 
Stretched skins to make my drum’s full 
round ; 
Then they, in hollowed caves, lithe-limbed, 
With drums, and, with the fiute’s shrill 
sound 
Full Phrygian, bacchic ditties hymned. 


4. wout: sc. gud. —tdv GAAOV: BC. 
Oyu. 

5. doa ye xrd.: a limitation added 
to soften the assertion. Cf. éc0a ye 
ravOpaTrea 46e. No object is needed 
with Aéyys. Aéyev mapa xrrX. Comes 
very near the meaning of dvridéyerp. 
Cf. the omission of the object éué with 
the preceding moet wt Sbvacbae KTrA. — © 
Grote calls attention to the fact that 
the argument of the Laws in the Crito 
represents feelings common to all loyal 
Athenians, not peculiar to Socrates, so 
that, in a way, the Crito is Plato’s an- 
swer to the adverse criticisms of the 
many to whom Socrates’s attitude in 
the Apology had appeared defiance of 
the laws. 
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> "Rh / > K ‘4 ‘ , , 3 Or 
Q. “Ka towvuv, @ Kpitov, kat tpaTTrapev TaVTY, ETTELOY 


° , ¢ N\ € “A 
TavTy O Beds vdnyetrau. 


8. ga: used absolutely with a fol- 
lowing subjunctive or imperative to 
dismiss a matter that has been under 
discussion. Cf. Za, nv 8 éy: wh yap rw 
7 éuol Soxodv cxordpev, AX’ 4 od Evers 
vov Charm. 168 e; Za, & Acovucddupe, 
evpyuer Kal un xarer@s we mpodidacke 
Huthyd. 302 ¢. 

9. ratty: the repetition of the 
same word is effective. — eds : cf. r@ 
dea, Ap. 19a. Socrates’s belief in 
God’s care is clear. — Here, as at the 
end of his defense proper, Ap. 35d, 


and at the end of his closing words in 
court, Ap. 42 a, Socrates mentions 
6 eds. Dante closes each one of the 
three parts of his great poem with a 
reference to the stars. This is no acci- 
dent in either case, though Plato had 
a philosopher’s reason which Dante 
could not give, except for the closing 
line of the Paradiso, which is 6 eds 
translated into the language of the 
poet, **L’Amor che muove il Sole e 
Valtre stelle,’? The love which moves the 
sun and the other stars. 


10 
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57 b 


I. EXEKPATHS. Atrés, @ Paidwr, tapeyévou Swxpdrea a 


ran a , y A 
EKELVN TH HEPA, 7 TO Papyakoy emev ev TO Serpwrnpia, 


e)) 


¥ y 
7 addov Tov yYKovaas ; 


, Ss > 
PAIAON. Autos, @ Fyéxpares. 
> 8% 3 y > eo VN \ aA a , 
EX. Tt ovy 07 €oTL atta EiTev 0 AVNP TPO TOV VavarTov; 


St. 1, 
p. 57 


N lan 3 - e - 4 3s\ S| \ > - “ \ 
KOL TMS ETENEUTE ; NHO€ews yap av €y@ aKovoatpl. Kal yap 
YY an) a 4 3 XN Fd b - N 
OUTE TOV TrOMLT@V Bretaciwy ovdoEts TaVY TL eux wpracer TO 
o~ 3 A Y» - 3 ~ 4 ~ 3 a“ 
vov A@nvale, ouvTe Tus E€vos ADUKT OAL XV povou avyvou exeOev, 
ey x e A ‘4 b) a es > > Q , ? 
OOTLS AV NULL capes TU ayyetdar olos T HV TEpL TOUTAY, why 
X Y - a  ) - ~ o + Oe cy 
YE 07) OTL pappmakov muov atrobavou: TOV 0 ANAWY OVOEV Ely ev 


ppacev. 

I-VII. Prologue in two scenes: 
I-III, Introductory. IV—VII, Conver- 
sation of Socrates with his friends, 
gradually leading to the discussion of 
the immortality of the soul. 

I. After the death of Socrates, in 
the spring of 899 B.C., his young friend 
Phaedo, returning to his home in Elis, 
falls in with Echecrates at Phlius, in 
Peloponnesus, a little southwest of 
Corinth. Echecrates had learned about 
Socrates’s trial, and is eager to hear the 
details of hisdeath. In particular, why 
had Socrates been kept in prison for a 
month before he was put to death? 
This, Phaedo tells him, was because of 
a festival of Apollo at Delos: a boat 


with a festal embassy had been sent to 
Delos by the Athenians, and during its 


-absence the city was to be kept ceremo- 


nially pure. 

2. TO Pdppakov: cf. 117 a. 

4. ards: sc. rapeyevunv. 

6. éreAXedra: for the imperfect, see 
SCG. 211. ‘Describe the closing 
scenes, give the details.”’ 

8. ’A@fvate: Phlius had been on 
the side of Sparta in the Peloponnesian 
War, and its relations to Athens were 
not close. —xpévov: temporal genitive. 
Cf. érovs |. 24. 

9. doris av: for the construction cf. 
Ap. 38 d. 

10. cixev: sce. 6 Edvos 
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58a 


@MAIA. OSE ra wept THS Sikyns apa éTVOecHe Sv TPdmTOV 


3 ? 
EVEVETO ; 


EX. Nat, ravra pev nui nyyedr€ tis, Kat EOavpalopey 
9 A ~ 
y OTe madan yevouerys avTns tohkA@ vorepov Paiverat azro- 


, , 5 > “ S , 
Oavav. ti oby Av TovTO, @ Paidwr ; 
, > A Bo , , ¥ \ 

PATA. Tuyn tis av7@, @ Exéxpares, ovveByn: etvye yap 
vas “ , nw a 
TH Tpotepaia THs Sikys 7 Tpvpva eoTEWpevy TOU Toiov 6 
> “~ > o 4 
ets AnjAov “A@nvato. wéumrovaw. 


EX. Tovro dé 6% ti é€orw ; 


a > » S ‘a . y b a 3 @ 
@MAIA. Tovr é€ort 76 miotov, was dacw “AOnvato, €v @ 


‘\ \ ¥ 
Onoe’s wor eis Kpyrynv tovs “dis émta” éexeivous @yxero 
» \ » , \ > ON > + na pe , ¥ 
ayov Kat erwoe TE Kal AUTOS ETaIn. TH Ovv “AToOA\NWLL NU- 
¢€ ~ 
EavTo, ws héyeTrat, TOTE, Eb TwUElev, ExadoToU EToUs Dewpiav 
3 4 > -~ ca) N > oN ‘ oO ¥ 3 3 ‘4 3.63 
ama&ev ets Anov: Hv Oy aet kat voy ere €€ éxeivov KaT EVt- 
Ana = » A 
avTov T@ Oe@ wéatrovaow. erevdav ovy apEavTa THS Oewpias, 
ld ‘N ~ an \ 4 
VOLOS EOTLY aUTOLS EV TH YPOV@ TOVTW KabapEeveLY THY TO- 
XN ? lA 3 ‘ ‘ > ‘~ 4 
Liv kat Snpooia pndéva aroKrewivar, mpiv av eis Anhov 
3 3 - “ “ SN 4 ~ ~ b 3 7 3 > 
T adikyntat TO TAOLOY Kal wad SevpO: ToUTO O° Evior Ev 


17. érvye: resumes ry cuveBy. 

18. éoreppévyn: sc. with laurel. 

20. rotroxrX.: this question withits 
answers shows that Plato had in mind 
more than the Athenian reading public. 

21. The ingenuity of the Athenians 
was puzzled by the question whether 
this was or was not the original boat. It 
had not been rebuilt at any time, yetthe 
original timbers had gradually been re- 
placed. This was the ancient form of the 
modern puzzle with regard to the boy’s 
jack-knife, which was the same knife, 
but had a new handle and a new blade. 

22. Sis érrd: according to the 
myth, the tribute of seven young men 
and seven maidens was required of 


Athens by King Minos of Crete. The 
young prince Theseus volunteered to 
be part of the tribute, and, win- 
ning the love and aid of Ariadne, 
Minos’s daughter, slew the Minotaur. 
A recently recovered dithyramb of 
Bacchylides (xvi) begins xvavdérpypa 
(dark-prowed) pév vais wevéxrumov (stead- 
fast-in-conflict) | Onoda bis érrd 7 dy- 
Aaovs (splendid) &yovea | kodpous ‘Tadvwr | 
Kpnrixov rave wédayos. 

24. owletev: sc. Onoeds Kal of dis 
érrd. — €rovs: for the genitive, cf. 
Crito 44a, 57 a. 

29. Sedpo: used as if the speaker 
were still in Athens. Possibly it was 
the expression of the law. 
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58 e 
TONA® Ypovm yiyverat, OTav TUXWOLW avE“or aTOAABOrTES 


> , b] A > 3 N “~ Q 7 3 oa ¢€ ¢€ \ “ 
avrovs. apxn O €oTl THS Gewpias, Ereday 6 iepeds TOU 
> / , N , “ - ~ >» 
ArdAhwvos aren THY Tpvpvav TOV TAOLOV: TOUTO O ETUXED, 
4 ~ “~ ww 
woTep héyw, TH Tpotepaia THs Sikns yeyovds. Sia Tavra Kal 
Tos Xpovos eyévero TH Yoxpare ev TH SegTpwrnpio, 6 we 
TaEVv THS Oikys TE Kat TOU Oavdrou. 

Il. EX. Ti dé 6x) 7a wept airov roy Oavarov, & Paldwyp ; 
Ti HY Ta NEXOVTa Kal TpaKXOevTa, Kat TivEs OL TapayevopeEvoL 
TOV ETITNOELWY TH AVOPL; 7 OUK ElwY Ol ApYoVTEs TapElvat, 
add’ epnos ereNedTa hirwp ; 

DAIA. Ovdapds, adda TapHody tives, Kat ToAXOL ye. 

EX. Tavra 67 wavra mpofupnOnte wos cadéotara Huy 
amTayyehat, Eb My Tis Tor agYoAta TUyKXaver OVTA. 

MAIA. “ANAa cxoralw ye Kat Tepavopas Vu dinyyioa- 
cOar Kat yap TO peuvnolar ZwKparovs Kat avrov héyovra 

, » 3 , ¥ >> \ 7 
kat aANOU AkKOVOVTA Emory adel TaVT@V NOLOTOD. 

EX. “Ada pv, & Daidwr, Kai Tods akovaopevous ye 

, e 7 ¥ > \ A ¢ x , > , 
TovovTous érépous eyes’ adda TeLpw ws av Sivyn axpiBeE- 
orata duefeAOety wavra. 

AIA. Kat pry éywye Gavpaoia érafov tapayevopevos. 


¥ ‘ ¢ 4 , b \ 3 id od 
OUTE yap Ws Oavara TAPOVTa pe avOpos émiTnoetou €NEOS 
31. adrods: implied in r\ofov above. 3. t@ avSpl: courteous. Cf. dvip, 
34. wodts xpévos: along timeisa 1.16, and contrast 116d, 117 e. 
relative expression. In general at 4. pldwv: ablatival genitive with 
Athens the execution ofacriminalcon-  épnpos. 
victed on a capital charge seems to have 8. cxoAdf{w: replies to daxoAla. 
taken place on the day after the con- Cf. Ap. 23). 
demnation. Hence a delay of thirty 12. rovotrovs: predicate, of like 
days seemed long. mind. —This, with uty and tyly 


II. ‘+ But as to the death itself: who above, is the only indication. of a 
of his friends were present, andhow did — group of listeners. 
Socrates die?’?’ Phaedo had a strange 14. wapayevépevos: coincident in 
experience. Neither sadness nor pleas- time with éraéop. 
ure completely filled his mind. 15. ovve: correl. with oir’ av, 1. 22. 
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58 e 
> ? » ) ? - e A 3 a, 5 3 vd XN 
ELOYJEL* eVOaLLOV yap por avyp epaivero, @ Eyexpates, Kat 
ran “~ ay \ 
TOU T pOTrOU Kal TOV hoyov, WS QOEWS KAL VEVVALWS eTENEUTA, 
yY 5 n~ 4 3 3 Y , IP ¥ 
@OTE por ekeivov Tapiotac Oat pnd ets Atdov tdvta avev 
4 4 >? 5 A XN 5 ~ > , 5 - 
Jeias poipas tévat, dMAG Kal ExetoE APiKopevoy Ev Tae, 
¥ , , N » A A ~ Oe , 
el Tép TLS TaTOTE Kat aAXos. OLa 37) TAUVTA OVOEY TAVY [OL 
5 X > 4 ¢€ be J ‘ x ? S , ? 
ENELVOV ELONEL, WS ELKOS GV dofevey Eivat TApovTe mevOen: 
OUT av NnoOoVn ws ev dirocodia AUOV OVTWY, WOTED ELMbE- 
Y) 1 t Te ? P 
pev: 


a 5 Af ~ 5 , a 
atoméyv Ti por 7aGos TapHy Kat Tis aWOnS Kpacts amd TE TIS 


‘\ ‘\ e 4 ia , > > 3 3 a 
KQL Yap Ou Aoyou TOLOVUTOL TLVES YOO * and ATEK VOWS 


NOOVHS TVyYKEKPaLEeVy OoV Kal aT THS AVas, EvOvLoVpEeVy@ 
OTL avTika exetvos euedde TeAEUTAY. Kal TAVTES OL TapdVTES 
/, 4 , e_\ \ o > 7 \ 
oyeddv Te ovTw ducKkeiweOa, OTE prev yedwvTes, Eviore 5€ Sa- 
Kpvovtes, eis O Hav Kat SuapepovTws, AmroANddwpos: oicAa 

yap Tov TOY avopa Kal TOV TPdTrOY avToU. 
EX. Il@s yap ov ; 
~ vd iy N 
@AIA. “Exetvos te toivuy travtatacw ovTws eivev, Kat 
5 ON 4 > 3 , N e y 
QUTOS Eywy ETETAPayuyV Kal ot addot. 
EX. "Ervyov 8’, 6 Paidar, tives Tapayerdopevot ; 
DAIA. Odds TE 57) 6 “AtroA\Addwpos Tov ETLywploy TapHY 
Ne / \ N28 Ly ¢ s \ 
Kat 0 KpuroBovdos kat 0 Tarnp avTov Kat ert Eppoyevys Kal 
> oy \ > , \ 9 , > \ \ ? 
Emvyévys Kat Atoyivyns Kat “Avricbévys: Av d€ Kat Krynour- 


17. rot tpdmwov: for construction, 22. HSovi: Sc. edaze, i.e. Phaedo 


cf. Crito 43 b. 

18. waploracOar: éexetvov.. 
is subject. 

19. @clas polpas: cf. Pela polpa, Ap. 
33 ¢. 

20. e& wep xrA.: The English idiom 
does not use and or other, but throws 
all the stress on any one. 

21. obSév éAXcuvdv : repeats ode Zdeos. 
—amév0e: dative with rapa in mapévrt, 
which in turn agrees with of or rivt, 
after eixds (el ris wapely wévOe). 


. dévar 


did not find his usual pleasure in the 
philosophical discussions. 

29. rov trpd7ov: cf. 117d; in Symp. 
173 a we hear that he was commonly 
called 6 wavixéds. 

33. érvxov xrd. : who were present ? 
The English idiom throws little stress 
on this verb. 

34, The personal friends and asso- 
ciates of Socrates are mentioned first. 
~—— Xenophon at this time was in Asia 
Minor with Thibro. 
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59d 


153 


N ‘\ ¥ 4 “A 
mos 6 Ilatavieds Kat MevéEevos Kat addou Twes TOV emLyo- 


piov: Iddrov & oipat nobéve. 


EX. Bévou 6€ twes wapnoav; 


PAIA. Nai, Sippias ré y' 6 OnBatos kat KéBns Kat Bar- 


davens, Kal Meyapdfev Evxdeidys Te kat Tepibiov. 


EX. Ti 5€; “Apiorummos Kat KXedpuBporos trapeyévorto ; 


@AIA. Ov djra: év Aiyivyn yap édéyovTo iva. 


EX. “AdAos Od Tis apy; 


DAIA. Yyedov te olpar tovTous wapayever Har. 


EX. Ti ody by; rives dys Hoay ot Aéyou; 


III. BAIA. “Eyé oo €€ apyys wavra Trepdcopa dunyr- 


9 N \ se v5 , fa ¢ 2 27 
cacbat. QEL yap NY KA’ TAS TPOOVEV HHEPAas eid0ewev pot- 


~ ‘ 9 \ ‘ ec \ “ , ? 
TaV Kal €yw Kal ol aAOL Tapa TOY LwKpaTn, TvAEyopeEvot 


ad 5 \ v4 3 @ \ e , 3 , , 
ewlev eis TO OLKAOTY PLOV, ev @ KaL Y diKy EVEVETO * a \No tov 


> ~ a , 9 
5 yap Hv Tov SecpowTnptov. meprewevopev ovv ExAOTOTE, EWS 


avo. ein 7d Seopwty prov, SvatpiBovres peT GAAH@V:* avEG- 


\ 5 , 2 Ss > 5) 6 , 2 A YA 
YETO yap OU TP@* ET ELOY) QVOLN €l7), clLON MEV TAPa TOV Do- 


, ‘ “\ ‘ 5 4 ? 3 a \ On ‘ , 
KpaTn Kal Ta TOAKG OinMEpEVOMEY ET AUTOV. Kal ON Kal TOTE 


TP@aiTEepov GuvEeheynpev. TH yap Tporepata | Huépa | ered) 


38. IlAdrwv: Plato names himself 
only hereand Ap. 34a, 38b. His illness 
at this time, according to tradition, 
was due to his grief. By his explicit 
statement of his absence, he relieves 
himself from responsibility for the 
exactness of the report. 

39. févor: contrasted with ériyw- 
plwv. 

42. ’Aplorurmos xrd.: this seems 
to be intended as a reproach. These 
might have been present. 

46. Aéyou: this refers to 59 a. 

III. On each day of Socrates’s con- 
finement in prison his companions had 
visited him, but this morning they met 


earlier than usual, since they had learned 
that the boat had arrived from Delos. 
As they enter his room, they find that he 
has just been released from fetters, and 
Aanthippe with their little boy is sitting 
beside him. Xanthippe is sent home. 
Socrates rubs his leg, where the fetter 
and pain have been, and remarks on the 
curious relation between pleasure and 
pain : either is wont to follow the other. 
If Aesop had observed this he would 
have made a fable of it. 

2. Kal ras crv. : cf. 1. 9. 

7. dvorxGely : the optative indicates 
the indefinite frequency of the past 
action. 
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59 e 


3 , 3 ~ - e€ v4 3 ‘4 Y XN 
en Oopev €x TOU SecpwTypiov éomépas, ErvOdueOa oti 7d 
motov ex Aydov aduypévov ein. Trapnyyethapev ov addH- 
Y € s 5) \ ) , VY Lea 
Lous HKEWW WS TPMaAiTaTa Els TO ELwOds. Kal NKopEY Kal NuLY 
3 N ¢ 4 Y > 7 ¢ 4 “y 3 
e€ehOav 6 Oupapds, oomep etdber trrakxovery, eirev TEpLLevelv 
\ \ , 4 Y dS 93 XN , (a4 4 
Kat p.1) TPOTEpov TrapLévar, ews av avTds KEelevoy: “AVvovor 
V4 99 Oy a4 ey” S 4 N / 9 
yap, epy, “or Evdexa Lwxpary Kat tapayyédovaow oTas 
* “~ ee e - “4 93 > \ o ‘ny , 
dv THE TH Hepa TedevTHOH.’ ov Todd ovv \povov 
5) N ® A 3 J € lal > . A b ) ? > 
ETLOXOV KEV Kal Exehevey Huas etovevar. etoehOdvTes ovV 
, N N , ¥ , ‘\ \ 
KaTehapBavopey TOV per YwoxpaTn apt. ehupevov, THY S€ 
Bavbimmny (yryvéoKes yap) exovody Te TO Tatdiov avrov 
kal twapakabnpevyy. ws ody elder Huas 9 Bavbinmn, avyv- 
pynoe TE Kai TOLavT atTa eElmrev, ota b%) edOacw ai yuvat- 
Kes, oTe “°O, YHKpares, vaTarov dH GE TPoOTEpovaL VoV ol 
3 ; / XN ‘\ a 39 \ e id , me x 
ETLTHOELOL KAL OV TOUTOUS. Kal O LwKpaTns Br€bas eis TOV 
Kpireava, “°O Kpirwv,” épy, “atayéra tus abtyy otkade.” 
KaL EKElVYyV fev aTYNYOV TIVES TOV TOV Kpitwvos Bodoav TE 
N , e \ , 3 , $ \ 
Kal KoTTopernv: 6 6€ Ywxpdrns avakabilduwevos eis THY 
‘4 7 - XX 4 \ > “4 wn 2 N 
Krivyv ouvéKappe Te TO oKEOS Kal EE€TpUbe TH YELP, Kat 
ld Y CoE » »? »¥ gc s » S Y , > 
TpiBav aya,“ Os aromov, edn, “w@ avdpes, Eorke TL eivar 
A a A, OA e » eae e , , 
TOUTO, 6 Kadovaw ot avOpwTot HOV: ws Davpaciws méduKeE 
mpos TO SoKovv Evartiov eiva, TO huTHPSY, TO apa pEeVv avTa 
\ 3 ? ‘4 7s 3 , aN Sy ? é ? N\ 
py Oédev rapayiyverOar to avOpare, éav O€ Tis SiaKy TS 
4 N nN 2? 06 3 il 0 r , ‘N 
erepov Kat hapBavn, oxeddv Tt avayKuler Oar KapBavew Kat 
g +d a ~ 3 
TO ETENOV, WOTTED EK pLLAS KOPUPHS TuVHnupevw OV’ OvTE. Kai 
S Ad oY» e093 , > N ” vO x 
pow Ookel, edn, “et everdnoey avTa Atowmos, pv0ov av 
ovvlletvat, ws 6 Oeds Bovddopevos ara dtadAdEar ToAEovrTa, 
3 N 3 3 4 ~ > 3. UN 3 -~ \ 4, 
€TELON) OUK EOVVATO, TUVIEV Eis TALTOV aVTOLS TAS KOpUdas, 


10. éxrépas: for the genitive, cf. attendants. An Athenian gentleman 


€rous 57 b. was accompanied by one or more 
13. tarakovev: cf. Crito 48 a. body-servants wherever he went. 
19. watSlov: cf. 116band Ap. 344. 30. 76 py OéAewv: accusative of speci- 


25. tives tOv «rd. : some of Crito’s fication, —inthat the two are unwilling. 
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60 e 
‘ S \ ~ &® RK , ¢Y , 3 a 
Kat Ola TATA @ GY TO ETEPOY TapayeryTaL eTaKodovHeEl 

Y A 4 YY 4> on 
VOTEPOV Kal TO ETEPOV. WOTTEP OVV Kal avT@ pou EOLKED, 
3 €LOT € N a“ OE a 2 “ aN \ aN 4 ‘4 
ETELON VITO TOV OETMOV HV EV TH OKEEL TO GAyELVOV, NKELV 
PS ‘ - 3 r Q ~ ‘\ AO 4 393 

n paiverar emaxodoulour To nov. 

e »> la Q ry 
IV. 6 otvy KéBys vrohaBoy “Ny Tov Aia, © YLHKpares,” 

¥y j a 3 4 b) Q\ A 

epy, “ed y eToinoas avapvyoas pe. TEPL yap ToL TOV TOLY- 
, * ~ 
pPaTwv Ov Teroinkas, EvTeivas TOs TOU Ato wou Adyous Kat 

‘ > “‘ "A sir s ‘ LAX / no ¥ 
TO eis TOV AmrOANW TPOOiptoV, Kal AAdoL TLVES LE NON NPOVTO, 
3 ‘ ‘ x 4 Y , ‘4 3 ‘ ~ 
aTap kat Evynvos mpany, 6 ti wore SuavonOeis, ered) Sevpo 
HAOES, Eroinoas avTd, mpOTEpoy ovdEV TaTOTE TOLHTAS. Et 

> , , A» > 4 a, > , y 
ovv TL oor péder TOU eve Ene Evnv@ amoxpivacBa, orav 

& 

Y/) 3 A ~ aS ‘ 9 > > fo» ‘ , 
pe avlis épwra (ev oda yap ore Epyoerat), elmé, TE ypy AE 
yew.” “Aéye roivuv,” edn, “ait@, @ KéBys, TadyOy, ore 

\ “A “ 
ovx éxetva Bovddpevos ovde Tots TOLApacLW avTOD avTi- 
TEXVOS elvat ETOinoa TadTa: Yon yap ws ov pPad.voy etn: 

3 3 3 , ™~ 3 , - , ‘ b] 4 
GN évuTTvioy TWOV atroTELPamEVOS Ti héyEL, KaL APooLOVpLE- 
vos, €& TOAAGKLS TAUTHY THY JLOVOLKIY BOL EMLTATTOL TOLELY. 
y \ Ov; Ma 2) , o~ XN > ON 3 , 
ny yap oy arra Tordde: TokAdKLS LoL hoLTwWY TO avTO EVU- 

3 “ , , » > 93 y » , 
mviov ev T@ TrapehOdvTe Biw, adror ev addy oper haivope- 
; bs 9 A oe , ay , > ¥ c \ , 
vov, Ta avTa dé éyor, ‘°O Taxpares, epy, ‘ povorkny Tote 


40. éraxodov0odv : participle. 

IV-VII. Second half of the pro- 
logue. 

IV. The mention of Aesop reminds 
Cebes of Socrates’s putting into verse, 
during his stay in the prison, some of 
Aesop’s fables, and then of Huenus’s 
question, why Socrates had composed 
these verses and a hymnto Apollo now, 
though never before had he written 
poetry. 

2. woinpadreov: the first verses of 
the fable and the hymn have been 
preserved by Diogenes Laértius. The 
hymn began Aji "Arroddov yaipe Kal 


"Apreu matde kAeeevw. The fable began 
Aiswrés wor’ #\efe KoplvOiuv doru vé- 
povow, | uh Kplvey dperhy aodikw coply. 
We have no reason to suppose that 
Socrates was greater as a poet than as 
a sculptor. 

5. Hinvos: cf. Ap. 20b, and the note 
on 1, 24,—6 rv Stavonbels: cf. 8 Te pa- 
Gav, Ap. 36 b. 

7. &é: subject of exe. 

12. évurvlwv xcrd.: prolepsis, — try- 
ing the meaning of certain dreams. — 
For Socrates’s relation to dreams, cf. 
Ap. 38 c¢, and Crito 44a. 


13, éwrirdrro.: sc. ra évirvia. 
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60¢e 
\ 3s , 3 \ 3 \ » ge , A , 4 ¥ 
Kal epyatov. Kal eyo ev ye Tw mpdabev ypovw omEp ErpaT- 
a f / \ 3 
TOV TOUTO UTEAapBavov avTO por TapaKkedever Oat TE Kal Ert- 
, y ¢ A , , XN o3 \ v 
KedeveLV, WaTEP Ol Tots H€ovat SiakEdevdpeEvol, Kal EOL OVTW 
ty z) a \ “A 
TO EVUTVLOV OTEP ETPATTOV TOUTO ETLKEAEVELY, OUT LKIY TOLELY, 
3 ~ 3 ~~ X o~ 
ws dirocodias fev ovaens MEVioTHS [LOVTOLKHS, EL0V O€ TOTO 
“ ad XN oe ~ lo 
TpattovTos: vuv 0 érrevdy n Te Siky eyéveTo Kat 7 TOV Geov 
, x ~ > » 4 
EopTy SueKarve we aTroOvycKe, Edo€€ YpHvat, EL Apa TOANG- 
4 \ 
KLS LOL TPOGTATTOL TO EVUTTVLOY TAVTNY THY ONUOON LOVTLKY 
wn \ 3 “ 3 ian b] \ laa) 3 - ‘ 
TOLELV, LH aTrELOHT AL ALT, AAG ToLeLY. aodah€aTEpoy yap 
> , 
cival py amLevar Tpiy adooidcacbat ToLnoaVTAa ToLnpaTa, 
la Y ~ \ > “\ XN 
miOdpevoy TO evuTTVviw. ovTw dy TpaTov pev eis TOV Hedy 
3 ‘4 ee > e a A , ‘ Oe X A / 3 , 
eTOlnoa, OV HV y tapovoa Ovaia: pera O€ TOV Hedy, Evvon- 
as OTL TOV TOLNTHY O€oL, EL TEP WEANOL TOLNTHS EivaL, TOLELY 
5 ‘ 
pvlovs, add’ ov Adyous, Kat avTds ovK 7H pvOodroyiKOsS, Sid 
~ e icy ‘“ 
TAUTA OY) OVS TPOYXEipous Eiyov pVOoUS Kal YrioTapNV TOUS 
Ala dérov, Tovtovs €Toinea, ois tpdrous évérvyov. V. radra 
53 cy ~ ‘ A 
ovv, & KéBys, Evijve dpdle, cat éeppocbat kai, dv cwppovn, 
Ewe OLaKELY WS TAaYLOTA. dE O', WS EOLKE, THMEPOV’ KE 
Aevovor yap “ABnvator.”’ 


A es 3 ~~ is f 
Kal 0 Stppias, “Oiov mapaxedever,’ eby, “Todto, & Lor 


19. @éovor: men shout ** Run, run!’ 
to the man who is running. Cf. Hom. 
VY 766 tayov & ért wavres *Axatol | vixns 
lenévw, udra Oé crevdovre Kédevov. 

20. povotkhy qovetv: in apposition 
with rodro. 

21. rotro: i.e. dirocodtav. 

24, 8ypo8y: almost contemptuous 
in contrast with 4 weylory wousiky. 

26. efvar: the construction with 
édote is continued. 

28. Ovoia: equivalent to éopri 
above, —pera rév Oedv: i.e. after com- 
posing the hymn to Apollo. 


32. rots Aicdrov: in apposition 
with ovs. Cf. ras oxépes Crito 48 c. 

V. Socrates sends to KHuenus the 
preceding explanation of his verses, 
with his greetings, and a bidding to 
follow him. At the last part of the 
message Cebes is surprised: Huenus is 
not likely to care to follow Socrates. 
But Socrates insists that a true lover of 
wisdom will be glad to die, — though he 
will not take his own life. Here the 
reader sees the first step toward the 
topic of philosophical discussion. 

4. otov: an exclamation, H. 1001 a. 
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6Gle 
Ev , ! AKG \ 70 3 , ~ 3 Py an . 
Kpates, Euyve! modha yap yoy evrervynka T@ avodpi: aXe 
dov ovv €€ av eyo yoOnpat ovd 6tacTLOdY WoL Exav. Eivat 
meioerar. “Tt d€;” 4 8 as: “od diddcodos Evynvos ;” 
“<"Epovye Ookel, ehy 0 Supplas. “"Efedyoe toivuy Kat 
¥ A wn ¢ ~ 
Evyvos kat 7as oT@ a€iws TovTOV TOU TpPaypaTos pérTECTLV. 
b) , ” , e¢ + 3 , \ > 9 
ov pevTo. tows Biaoerar avTov: ov yap dace Oewirov evan. 
\ % A ~ vay 
Kat awa héywr Tavta KabyjKke TA oKEAN ETL THY yHV, Kal 
, Y ¥ ‘ ‘\ ‘4 ¥ cy 3. oN 
Kkabelopevos ovtas nO Ta Nowra SuekéyeTo. YpeTo ovv avTov 
6 KéBns: “Tlas rovro héyas, & Yoxpares, TO py Oewerdv 
> e . , 3 , > “ bs , . 
eivat eavTov BraleoOar, eBédew 8 adv TO aToOvycKorTL TOV 
diidcodov erecbar;”’ “Ti dé, 3d KéByns; odk axynkdate ov 
‘ ‘4 ‘ ~ , , , 93 
TE KAL Luppias TEpl TOV ToLovTwY Diloa@w cuyyeyoveres ; 
“Ovdey ye cadas, & Yoxpares.” “AAA pHv Kat eyo €€ 
3 ‘a ‘ Len 4 a 7 4 > , > , , 
GKONS TEDL avT@V héyw: a peév OvY TUyXaVw aKnKows, POo- 
> ‘ ‘4 ‘ ‘ ¥ ‘N , M4 4 
vos ovdeis éyerv. Kal yap icws Kal paioTra mpémer péd- 
Aovta éxeloe atrodnpety SuacKoTeEy TE Kal pvOodoyety aept 
THS atroonpias [THs Exet|, Toiay Tivd avTHY oldpea eElvat: 
4 A ¥ “\ lal ¥ 3 ~ ‘4 e 4, ~ 
Ti yap av Tis Kal qovot ado Ev TH péype HrAiov Svapav 


, +3 
XPOr® ; 


6. é&xov elvar: cf. Ap. 37 a. 

9. wpdayparos: i.e. didocodlas. 

11. kal dpa Aéyov «rr.: this remark 
indicates the incidental way in which 
the last clause was uttered. Socrates 
has no thought that he is introducing 


a philosophical discussion. Inasimiar - 


fashion in 60b Socrates’s casual move- 
ment is mentioned and there gives rise 
to the beginning of the conversation. 

13. 76 ph efvar: in apposition with 
roiro. For the articular infinitive as 
representative of the indicative, see 
SCG. 328. 

16. SioAdw: a Pythagorean phi- 
losopher, who was a native of Croton 


or Tarentum. He appears to have lived 
at Thebes many years. The first pub- 
lication of the Pythagorean doctrines 
is attributed to him. — ovyyeyovéres : 
cf. ovvovolas, Ap. 20a. 

20. pvOodAoyetv: cf. Ap. 39 e where 
Socratesisabout to talk with his friends, 
—those who voted for his acquittal. 

21. drroSyplas: cf. Ap. 40 ©.— eet: 
ef. 117 c¢. 

22. HAlov Svopav: cf. 116 ¢. In 
89c Socrates will defend his point éws 
ért PGs éoriv. The civil day began and 
ended at sunset. The condemned man 
was allowed to live until the very close 
of the day. 
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6le 
VI. “Kara ri on obv tore ov hace Oepurov eivar avrov Eav- 
5 y Q 

TOV ATOKTELWUVAL, @ YHkpares; WON yap eywye, Omep vuvdr 
GU ypov, Kat PitoAdov HKovoa, 6Te Tap uty duyTaro, 
non O€ Kal drAAwY TIV@V, Ws od S€oL TOUTO ToLELY: Gades 
*° ANG aT po- 

é a 6 oo »¥ ic #7 ae x \N 3 , ” 
vpetoOar ypy, enn: “Taya yap av Kal akovoals. tows 


A \ 2 A 5 x , Se re ” 
de TEPt QAVTWV OVOEVOS TMTOTE OVOEV AKI KOA. 


- 0 , ~ > ~ , ~ 1ANG 
pevtot GOavpacrov oor PaveiTat, EL TOUTO povoy TaV ahdav 
e€ a, e ~ XN “4 4 “ 3 4 
amTavTwy amdovy €oTw Kat ovdemoTe TUyYave TH avOpaTea, 
9 \ > y 9 ‘ e , aN , aN 
womEep Kat Tada, EaTLV OTE Kal ois BETLOV Ov TEBVAaVaL 7 
cn: 
] , aA 3 , \ ¢ 9 Noe ‘ 5 A 
El TOUTOLS TOLS aVEpaTroLS py) OTLOV aLTOUS EAUTOUS EV TOLELY, 

\ ¢ f 3 ? 
Kal 0 KéBns npéua 

, ¥Y 9? ¥ ~ -~ “~ b 4 . 
emuyehacas, “Irrw Leds, eby, TH avrov davy eimrav. “ Kat 


ots 6€ Bédriov teAvavar, Pavpacrov tows wor haiverar, 


GN’ addov Set wepipevery evepyérnv.” 


62 


yap av dd€eev,’ ey 6 Lwxparys, “ovrw y’ eivat addoyov: b 


> , 9 >» >» \ , e \ > 9 5 , 
ov péevTor add wows y EXEL TWA AOyoV. O EV OvY EV aTTOPPN- 
Tous heyomevos TEpL avT@Y éyos, ws EV TLVL Ppovpa eo pEV 


VI. Apparent Digression on Sui- 
cide. If death is not a good, then the 
philosopher will not care to die ; but if 
it is a good, why is he not freeto secure 
it for himself? Why does Socrates say 
that aman should not take his own life ? 
We belong to the gods, and are their 
creatures. And just as we should be 
angry if one of our slaves killed himself, 
without consulting our wishes, so the 
gods might be angry if we should take 
our own lives, when they might have 
some work for us to do, —and if we 
should not wait for them to send death 
to us. 

1. airav éaurév: the two words 
form a single reflexive. Cf. adrods 
éaurovs 62 a, adrd éavréd 626, airds ye 
abrod 62 d. 


2. dep: as to that question of yours. 


7. **Few rules are absolute, and 
very likely at some times (orc dre) and 
for some persons (Zo7vv ofs) death may 
be better than life.’’ 

8. drdavrov: partitive genitive with 
pdvov, 

13. trrw Zetis: Cebes was a Theban, 
and the Boeotian dialect did not change 
fld-rw to icrw, as in Attic, but to ¢irrw 
or irrw. In strictness, as a Theban, 


‘Cebes would have said irrw Aevs, but 


our Mss. make him mix dialects. 

14. yap: yes. — ottw ye: when 
looked at in this way, — contrasted 
with ratry |. 26. 

15. ga Adyov: cf. Ap. 31 b. 

16. ds «rd.: explains 6 Aeyduevos 
déyos. — év hpovpd: cf. piis omnibus 
retinendus animus est in cus- 
todia corporis nec iniussu eius 
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62 d 
e » 8 N 3 bs ‘a or € “ E] / , 99> > 
ot avOpawrou Kal ov det Oy EavTov Ex TavTNS VEY OVO aZTrO- 
dudpdoKe, peyas TE Tis por daiveras Kal ov PadLos Sudecy * 
p > pey pe al ov padsos dudety 
3 2 3 \ / Ld a 6S , B-\ - 
ov peévTo adda TOE ye pou SoKel, @ KEBys, ed héyerOan, Td 
‘\ > ~ \ ~ 
Jeovs eivar nuadv Tovs Emipedovupevovs Kal Nuas Tos avOpG- 
cA o A A > A 
mous €v TOV KTYNPATwWY Tots Deots civar: 7 Got ov SoKel 
a3 ¥ 93 ‘ € b “ >> g 
“"Epouye,’ pynow 6 KéeBns. “Ovxovv,” 4 8° os, 
‘N ‘\ j\ ~ lat 
“Kal OU GV TOV GAUTOU KTHLATWYV EL TL AVTO EAUTO ATTOKTEL- 


Y 
OUTWS ; 


4 \ , , 74 4 , AN ld 

yUoL, pH onLHVvaVvTOs Gov oTL Bovder avTo TeAvdvat, yade- 
, x > A ‘ ¥ ¥ Nd 3? 

TALVOLS AV AVT@, KAL EL TLVA EXOLS TLYLWPLAY, TLLWPOLO AY ; 
ra Ila 399 » Tie | / 4 > “*N \ , 
vuy, €py. TWS TOWVY TAUTY OVK aoyor, M1) TPO- 

> “ ‘\ ‘ 

TEpoVv avToV amoKTEWUVaL OELY, TPLY av avayKny Ta eds 


, ¥ ‘ S la e A aA 
_ €miTeupy, WOTEP KAL THY VOY Nuly Tapovaar.” 


> 3 a9 y “~ 
VII. “°AXN’ etkds,” edn 6 KéBys, “rovTd ye daivera. 
a ? ‘ A x 
6 pevto. vuvdy edeyes, TO TOUS diroaddous padiws av EebeE- 
New atroOvyoKE, €OLKEY TODTO, @ THKPATES, ATOTM, EL TEP O 
\ 3 4 3 , ¥ “ id > yy . 2 4 
vuvon edéyomev evrsyws ever, TO Hedy 7 eivar TOV Emipedov- 
~ 4 “~ > ; 
BEvov Hav Kal Has exetvov KTYpaTa cival. TO yap My 
dyavaktTely Tovs ppovipwrarovs é€k TavTns THS Beparetas 
a ~ “~~ Ly ¥ ~ 
GMLOVTAS, EV 7} ETLOTATOVELY AVTOV OLTEP ApLoTot Elow TOV 
ovtwy émiotdrat Oeoi, ovk ever Adyov. ov yap Tov avTOsS 
3 e nw + »¥ 3 , 3 4 / 
y avrov olerar apewvor émupednoerGar ehevOepos yevopmevos : 


a quo ille est vobis datus ex 
hominum vita migrandum est 
Cicero, de Rep. vi. 8. 

23. av: repeated after yaderaivos. 
Cf. Ap. 40 d.—xrynparov: distinguished 
from xpnudrwr. 

26, ratty: opposed to ovrw 1. 14. 
— py mpdérepov xTr.: ie. should wait 
until God should send for him. 

VII. This seems reasonable, but 
why should a lover of truth desire to die, 
and not prefer to remain herein the care 
of the gods, his grod masters? And is 


not Socrates unreasonable in his willing- 
ness to leave this present life? Socrates 
must defend himself against this charge. 

2. rd... dro0vyokev: in apposition 
with the relative 5. Cf. the construc- 
tion of 76 dedv efvac two lines below. 

3. €oucev drow : equivalent to gorcev 
&roroy etvar. Cf. Ap. $1 b. 

6. rd ph ayavaxreiv: subject of ever 
Adyov. 

8. Geof: for construction, cf. rods 
Aiowmov 61 b. 

9. olerar: 


sc. 6 gpovmpwdraros, — 
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62 da 
3 > 65 , A ¥ , 3 HK b ? ~ , 
GAN’ avonros pev avOpwros Tay’ av oinfein Tadra, | hevKtéov 
> . 48 A 5 , N 9 \ , Y > S ~A > + 
elvat ard TOV SETrOTOV, | Kat OVK ay hoyiloiTo OTL OV SEL amd 
A 3 “~ , 3 > , , by N 
ye Tov ayalov devyeyv, add’ 6 Te padioTra Tapapéverv, O10 
> 4 xh , € \ _-” ¥ 3 A x x A 
adhoyiorws av devyot, 6 d€ vouv exw emOvjuot mou ay det 
civar Tapa T@ avTov Bedrion. Kairou ovTwWS, @ YoKpares, 
> , > > ON a 6a oF 3 , \ A \ 
TOUVAVTLOV Elvat ELKOS 1) O VUVON EA€yeTO-: TOUS pEV yap Ppo- 
a Y) 
VyLoUS ayavaKTely amoOvyoKovTas Tpérer, TOUS 5 adpovas 
4 33 > , 5 e , e ~ , , 25 ~ 
Xaipewv. aKkovoas ody 6 Lwkparns noOnvat Té wou Edo€e TH 
Tov KéBynros mpayparteia, kat emuBrepas eis Nuas “*Aet ToL,” 
¥ eo fF 4 4 ‘\ 3 “™ N 3 4 > , 
epy, “0 KéBys Aoyous Twas avepevva, Kal ov Tavu evbéws 
Here. meiMecBar 6 Tu av Tis eimy.” Kat 6 Suupias “AANA 
4 399 » é¢ 3 , A , 5 ‘al \ > A he 
nv, edn, “a LaoKxpares, vov yé por Soxet Te kat avT@ E- 
yew KéBys: Ti yap av Bovddpevor avdpes codol ws adnOas 
deoTdTas apeivous aUTaV devyouev Kal Paditws dmad\dTroWTO 
> A , PS) A ? 3 \ ? \ , yY ? 
aUvT@V ; Kai pot OoKet KEBys eis oe TEeivery TOV NOyov, TL OUTW 
€ OL , \ e ~ > 4 ‘\ ¥ ? , 
padiws Pépers Kal Nuas amroheitav Kal apyovtas ayabods, 
¢ 2 € A @ 499 ge , 9» Ck , > 
WS aUvTOS Omodoyets, Geovs. Aikata, epy, “* Aéyere. oipwar 
yap vas éye oTe xpy me TPOs TavTa amodoyjoacat 
€ 9 8 -99 , \ RD 9 »Y e , 
woTep ev OiKaoTHpio. Ilavu pev ovv,” edn 0 Yuyppias. 


VIII. “ bépe 87,” 7 8 6s, “mepala mBavarepov pds 


change from indefinite plural to the 
singular. 

10. devxréov efvar: explains raira. 

14. otras: cf. otrw 62 b. 

15. 4: than, after the comparative 
idea in rotvavrloy, 

21. riréyeww: cf. oddev Aéyer, Ap. 80b. 

22. ws dAnOds : construe with codol. 

23. padlws: cf. 1. 2. 

24. elgoé: i.e. Cebes notonly makes 
his point, but makes it against Socrates. 

26. Oeovs: in apposition with dp- 
xovras. — Sikara : predicate. 

Here closes the prologue, which 
serves simply as a background for the 
~cene of the dialogue, a setting for the 


argument. The companions of Socra- 
tes have gathered simply as friends, 
and for no philosophical discussion, 
but by degrees they have come to the 
consideration of the relation of the 
true lover of truth to death. 

VIII. Introductory to the first 
topic, — why a philosopher should meet 
death with joy. Socrates has strong 
hopes that the dead have existence, and 
that the good havea happy existence. He 
expectsto come to acompany of good men, 
and certainly to come to good gods. 

1. wiaveérepov: a humorous allu- 
sion to Socrates’s failure to convince 
the court. 
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eon bd s ca N ‘ , > oN ,. 99 
Das amohoyyoacba, 7 mpos Tovs SiKacTds. eyo yap, 
rs “> , ‘ , > \ . 7” Y mn 
eby, “oO Xuypia te Kat KéBys, et pev py wpnv n&ev po- 

Q X ‘ 4 , A > , » 
Tov pev apa Yeovs adrdovs codovs TE Kal ayalovs, erara 
‘\ > 3 ~ 

5 Kat wap avOpdmous TereXevTHKOTas apeivous Tav EevOdde, 
AOL K > > ~ o~ , la > > y 
nolkovy av ovK ayavaktav T@ Oavdrw: viv dO ev toTE OTL 

»” 
Tap avopas T édrilw api~erOar ayafovs: Kat TovTO per c 
HK Ly 
ouK av wavy Sucxupicatnyv. oT. pwevTo. Tapa Deovs deamé- 
id > ‘ y 9 »¥ 4 ¥ , id ~ 
tas wavy ayallous [n€ev], ed tore OTL, Eb wép TL adAO TOY 
x ~ 9 ~ 

10 TovovTwV, Sucyxvpirainy av Kat TovTo. wote dia Tavra 
ovxY Gpolws ayavaKTa, GAN’ eEvedrris Ele Elval TL TOUS TETE- 
NN , , id ‘ aN dé py ¥ 
EUTNKOOL Kal, woTEP ye Kal waday NéyeTat, TOAD apELvoY 
Tots ayabots H Tots Kakots.” 


. * J e e e ® 2 e e 


114 
LXIII. “Td pev ody radta Sucyvpicacbar ovrws exe, d 


€ b] N 7, 3 , -~ » $ 7 a ‘4 

ws eyed Suey dAvOa, ob mperer vovY ExovTL avdpi: OTL wEvTOL 
Sj as a + “~ 
n TavT é€otly Y TOLAUT ATTA TEpl Tas WuYas NU@V Kal TAs 
> +? > + wa , 2 ‘ , > A 
oiknoes, ereiep aDavaroy y y Wuxn palveTat ovaa, TOUTO 


3. wpGrov pév: as often, the form 
of the sentence is changed later. 

6. ndikouv av: I should be wrong. 
SCG. 429. — dayavaxrav: cf. Crito 43 ¢. 
— viv $€: contrasted with ef uév in 1.3 
above. 

7. wap avSpas: cf. Ap. 41 a.— rod- 
ro pév: i.e. apléerOae xrr. To this, pér- 
To is adversative. 

9. wep xrdr.: cf. 59 4. 

11. dpolws: sc. as Lotherwise should. 

In the first division of the argu- 
ment, Socrates shows that pure, abso- 
lute truth cannot be attained while the 
soul is hampered by the body. The 
lover of truth, then, is ever eager to 
free his soul from the fetters of the 
body. But this argument assumes the 
immortality of the soul, and the latter 


must be proved. — After his argument, 
Socrates gives briefly his view of the 
universe, -——- including Inferno, Purga- 
torio, and Paradiso. 

LXIII. Socrates would not insist 
on the exactness of the lines of his pic- 
ture of the life of the soul after death, 
but believes that something like it is true. 
The immortality of the soul has been 
shown, and a good man may be of good 
cheer as regards the future. Here Soc- 
rates reverts to the situation at 63 b. 

1. tadra: subject of ovrws éxev. — 
7d Sucxvuploacba: subject of mpére. 
Cf. 63 c¢. 

2. Seixrd.: this clause is resumed 
by rovro. | 

4. a0dvarov: neuter predicate, in’ 
spite of the gender of the subject. 
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114d 
N , ~ ‘ ¥ PS a“ & 2 Y 
Kal mpeémew pou OoKel Kat a&vov Kivduvevaat olomev@ OVTWS 
4 ~ Y 
eye: Kadds yap 6 Kivduvos: Kal ypt) Ta TOLAVTA wWo-TEp 
3 (O e oo } “ On ¥ \ aN 4 ‘ vO 
éTQdEV EavT@, O10 On Eywye Kal TaAaL pHnKUYa TOV pvOoP. 
b) ‘ , Ov; y Q a) \ \ ~ e A“ -~ 
akia TouTwy On eveka Vappetv yp wept TH EavTov Wuyy 
¥ bd 3 ~ -, ‘ \ ¥ e ‘\ ‘ N\ N 
avdpa oaTis ev T@ Biw Tas pév AAAas WOovas TAS TEpL TO 
THe Kal TOUS KOT [MOUS ELavE YalpELV, WS dAAOTPLOUS T OVTAS 
N , ld : ¢ a, 3 , \ \ N ‘ 
Kat wréov Odrepov nynadpevos amepyaler bar, Tas S€é wept 7d 
, 3 4 4 ‘\ 4 ‘ \ 3 3 
pavOdvew éxrovdaced Te Kal KoopyHoas THY WuyHy ovK adXo- 
Tpim AAAG TO avrTyns Koo, Twoppocyy TE Kal SiKaLooUy 
tL dvSpeia Kat édevOepia Kat adnfela, ovTw TEepyrever T? 
Kal avdpeia Kal eXevOepia Kal adyneia, ovTw TEpiLEever THY 
9 ¢€ g a 
ets Avdov TopEetav, ws Topevadpevos OTaY Y Eiuapwevyn Kady. 
vers prev ovv,” ebyn, “a Suyupia te kat KéBys Kat ot addon, 
Els als Ev TUL ypdv@ ExacTos TopevoerOe: ene SE VEY HOY 
r ~ ld nN 3 ‘\ , e e id N 5 , , 
Kahel, Paty av avyp TpayiKkos, n Elwapmevn, Kal oyeddor TI 
pot wpa TpatécOar mpds Td AouTpdv: SoKkel yap dy BéArLov 
civat hovadpevov Tety TO Padppakoy Kal py) TWeadypara Tats 


‘\ v4 ‘\ , 93 
—yuvar€t mapévew vexpov doveuv. 


LXIV. ravra 09 eimdvtos atvrov, 6 Kpirav, “ Elev,” &y, 
rae , / oe 4 3 \ 3 , xn \ ~ 
‘“@ Loxpares: Tt O€ TOVTOLS 7H Emol éemiaTeAAELS WY TEPL TOV 


5. olopéva: has the main idea,— Book iv: codla, dvipela, Sixacocdyn, 


‘‘it is worth while to believe, even at 
soine risk.”’ 

7. érdSev: sc. to charm away the 
childish fear of death which remains 
in the soul. 

9. wepl rd cSpa: equivalent to rod 
owuaros. Cf. wept 7d pavOdvev, below. 

10. robs kdopous: sc. Tot eduaros. 

11. Odrepov: euphemistic for xa- 
Kop. 

14. ddnOeiq: This corresponds to 
what became the fourth cardinal virtue, 
— copia. The four, as they were gener- 
ally accepted later, seem to have been 
enunciated first in Plato’s Republic, 


cwppoctrvy. — otra : refers to xooujoas, 
above. 

15. ds ropevodpevos: ready to go. 

18. rpayixdés: Socrates is still in a 
playful mood... 

20. Aovordpevov: the chief matter is 
expressed by the participle, ‘‘to bathe 
before I drink the drug.” 

21. Aotveav: explanatory infinitive ; 
cf. Crito 45 ¢. 

LXIV. What last instructions will 
Socrates give to his friends? What can 
they do to please him? Nothing new. 
Just what he is always saying, — that if 
they care for themselves, they will please 
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f>) wv ‘ ¥ y ¥ m e ~~ 3 
Tatowy 7 wept addov Tov, O TL GY DOL TOLOVYTES NMELS EV 
Xapire padtora movoipev ;” “"Amep aet léyw,” edn, “od Kpi- 
y A ra A 
TWY* OVOEV KALVOTEPOV* OTL UM@V AUT@V ETL LENOVPLEVOL VLELS, 
‘ ‘ a N ~ . 
Kat EOL KAL TOLS EMOLS Kal VLY aUTOLS EV YapLTL TOLYCETE 
y > xX a x ‘ “~ € , aN > Ff o“ ‘ 
QTT av TOUTE, KAY py VOY OmoroyyonTEe: Eav O Vuov pev 
b] “ > ~ “\ \ 3 ‘4 Y > ¥ ‘ \ 
avTav apednre, Kat uy Dédyte, womep KaT ixvn KaTa TO 
~ b 3 ? \ ‘\ > a » / “ 3Q? 3A 
puv T elpnpeva Kat Ta ev TO EuTTpoobev xpdve@ CHv, ovd éav 
XN ¢ , > a“ / ‘ , Oe / 
TOAAG OporoynoyTEe Ev TO TapovTt Kal oPddpa, ovdEY TEOV 
4 99 fara a \ , , A a9 y 
TOLNO ETE. Tavra pev toiwvv tpodvpnbyoopeba, edn, 
cole a Z 5 s , , 2 oo” 4» 99 
ovTw Tove: Gartwpev O€ GE Tiva TPOTOD ; Omws av, 
epn, ‘ Bovdnode, éav wép ye haByré pe kal py exhvyo vuas.” 
N , 5° Y ¢ ‘a \ \ e on > ha 3 a4 3 
yedaoas 0 ana YovXy Kal Tpos nuas a7oBXéWas Elser, “ Ov 
‘0 St S / € > A 3 ® € , € 
Tea, @ avdpes, Kpirwva, ws eye elt ovTOS 0 LwKparys, Oo 
vuvt dtadeyomevos, Kal duvaTatTwy ekacTov TOY heyouevar, 
b) 3 ¥ 7 3 “~ > rs) » ] ? Y , 
ANN OLETAL ME EKELVOV ElVaL, OV OWETAL OALYOV VOTEPOV VEKPOY, 
X92? “ » , ~~ Q , 4 > 3 ‘ aN Nd r 4, 
Kal EepwTa On, THs we OamTy. OTL O eyw wadat wodvv hoyor 
, 14 ‘ ~ 
TETOLNLAL, WS, ETELOAY Tiw TO PappLakov, OVKETL YY Tapa- 
Eva, GAN oiyyoopat amiav eis pakdpwv dy Twas evOaLpo- 


him even if they make no promises now. 
— How shall they bury Socrates? They 
cannot bury Socrates, and they may do 
what they like with his body. 

5. tpav x«rr.: cf. Ap. 29 e, 36 c. 

6. évots: masculine, cf. rep raldwy, 
above. 

11. ratra pev «rd. : simply marks 
the transition. Cf. Crito 44d.— ampoOv- 
pnOynodpefa: cf. 62 a. 

12. Odarropev: deliberative sub- 
junctive. Crito means to ask Socrates’s 
preference for cremation or inhuma- 
tion. Cf. Cum enim de immortali- 
tate animorum disputavisset et 
iam moriendi tempus urgeret, 
rogatus a Critone quem ad mo- 


dum sepeliri vellet, ‘‘Multam 


vero”? inquit “operam, amici, 
frustra consumpsi. Critoni 
enim nostro non persuasi me 
hinc avolaturum neque mei 
quicquam relicturum. Verum 
tamen, Crito, si me adsequi po- 
tueris aut sicubi nanctus eris, 
ut tibi videbitur, sepelito. 
Sed, mihi crede, nemo me ves- 
trum, cum hine excessero, con- 
sequetur.’’ Cicero, Tusc. i. 108. 

15. ovros: contrasted with éxetvov, 
below. 

18. O@drry: the mood of direct 
quotation is retained. — étu xrd.: re- 
sumed by raira. 
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A “ ~ 4 

vias, Tavta [por] Sox® atT@ addrws eye, TapapuGovpevos 
dpa pev vas, awa oO euauTov. eyyunoacle ovv pe Tpds 
/ > 9 fe iN 3 , > , x Aa ® X \ 
Kpirava, edn, “tiv évavtiav éyy’nv 4 QV ovTOS TPOS TOUS 
SUKAOTAS HYYVATO. OVTOS pev yap H VY Tapapevety: Vets 
OH pyv py Tapapevety eyyuyoacle, ereadav amrobdva, 
; IAN ‘\ 3 - A 3 4 Y K ? en db - ‘\ \ 
ahha otyyoeo Oar amiovTa, wa Kpirwv paov dépy, Kat py 
A a x x ig 
OP@V [OV TO TOLA 7 KAOMEVOY 7 KATOPUTTOMEVOY ByavaKTH 
a 3 a “~ e€ 
héyn Ev TH TaPYH ws 


x - , XN 5 , XN , 3 ‘ 
% mpotiferat Zwxpatyn y Expeper HY KaTOpUTTEL. ED yap 


¢€ ‘ 3 ~ € XN 4 ‘ 
Urép €“uov ws SEewa TaTYOVTOS, pydE 
XS) > sy + “A 
ich,” 4 0 os, “@ apiore Kpitwv, TO pry KadOs éeyew od 
, > 3 ON “~ - 3 ‘ ‘\ , 3 ~ 
JLOVOV ELS AUTO TOUTO TANMMEAES, GAAA KAL KAKOV TL EMTOLEL 
~ a 9 N ~ ‘ ‘ , > AN ”~ 
Tats Wuyats. adda Oappety Te ypy Kat fava TovmoY copa 
? “\ , 4 4 wd 4 > ‘ 4 
Ganrev, kat Oarrey ovTws oTws av cot pidov 7 Kat pakvora 
~ 5 i) 
NYN vowiwov eivar. 
oa 3 b ‘\ 3 a \ b] ? 3 ¥ , e 
LXV. TavT €lT@V EKELVOS MEV AVLOTATO ELS OLKN MA TL WS 
hovodmevos, Kal 6 Kpirwy evrrero avt@, jnuas O° éxédeve Tept- 
> la > ‘ 
PVE. TEPLEMEVOLEVY OUVVY TPOS NMas avToUSs dSiadreyopevot 
a \ la ‘N b] > A ~ 
TEpt TOV ElLpNUevwY Kal GvaTKOTOUITES, TOTE O av TEPL THS 


21. ratra: i.e. all the preceding 
argument. 

24. nyyvaro: the tense implies that 
the offer was not accepted. This can- 
not refer to the offer of surety for the 
payment of a fine (cf. mrapapevetv), but 
suggests that Crito may have desired 
to relieve Socrates from the month’s 
imprisonment, by giving bonds for his 
appearance to meet his sentence. 

27. ro ocdpa: in strong contrast 
with éuod. 

31. ets atts rotro: i.e. as being 
false. — wAnppedés: predicate. 

34. véptpov: here, again, an indi- 
cation of Socrates’s care to obey both 
written and unwritten laws. 


LXV. Socrates leaves his friends in 
order to bathe, and then to converse 
with his family. When he returns to 
his friends, the day is far spent, and he 
says little more. The attendant of the 
Eleven comes to bid him farewell, sure 
that Socrates will not be angry with 
him for bringing the word of death. 
Socrates tells Crito to have the drug 
brought. Others may have delayed 
drinking the hemlock as long as a 
gleam of day lasted, but he has noth- 
ing to gain by drinking the drug a little 
later. 

2. ws Aovodpevos: saying that he 
was going to bathe. —wepiyséver: cf. 
59 d. 
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~ , y rd ~ ~ ¥ 3 ~ € a 
cuuopas dueEvdvTes, CoN Huly yeyovuta Ein, aTEXVaS TyoU- 
yY ‘ “\ 
pevol WoTEp TaTpos oTepnOevrTes SidEay Gphavot Tov erreiTa 
, 3 \ > 3 , ‘\ > 4 > > A ‘ , 
Biov. éedy 0 €XovoaTo Kal HvEeXOn Tap avrov Ta TaLdia, 
— dvo yap avT@ vels opiKpol Hoar, eis 5€ péyas, — Kal ai 
9 va A > 7 3 a a ? , 
olketat yuvatkes adixovTo, évavtiov Tov Kpitwvos duadey Geis 
TE Kal é€motethas atta €BovdETO, Tas peY ‘yuvatkas Kat Ta 
, 3 , > 2 28 7 @ > © oR \ > 
TALOLA ATLEVaL EKEAEVOEV, AUTOS O HKE TAP Wuas. Kal Hv 
nO 3 ‘ ¢ / O “~ , ‘\ Av o ‘4 sd } 
non eyyvs HALov Ova p@V: \pdvov yap Todvy OveTpLpey Evoor. 
éMav 8 éxab€Llero Achoupevos, Kal ov TOAAG peTA TAUTA dtE- 
NEXOn, Kat Heev 6 TOV EvOEKA VINpPETHS Kal OTAS Tap aUTOV, 
“°O. Yoxpares,” ébyn, “ov karayvarop.at cov oTep adiwv 
KATAYLYVOOKW, OTL Mol YahETaivovolt KaL KATAPOVTAL, E7eEl- 
dav avTois TapayyéAXw Tivey TO Hapywakov avayKalovTwy 
A 3 , \ > > A . oY» » 3 , A 
Tov apyovTav. ae O éyd Kai addws eyvwka €v TOUT@ TO 
Xpove yevvatdtatov Kal mpadTaTov Kat apioTov avdpa ovTa 
A“ , by a“ 3 4 N ov; ‘ “ > > 4 
TOV TWHTOTE OEUPO APLKOMEVWY, KaL OY Kal VUY Ev O10 OTL 
3 3 ‘\ 4 4 \ ‘ > A 3 ‘\ 
OVK E“ol yadeTalwels, yryvwoKELS yap TOUS aiTiovs, adda 
3 , ~ => ‘ a 3 > , ~ , \ 
exetvous. vuv, olafa yap a HOov ayyédAwv, Katpe TE Kal 
-~ ¢ em la \ 3 ~ 29 \ Y , 
TELP@ WS paoTa dépe Ta avayKata.’ Kal awa Sakpvoas 
, b] ‘a ‘N € , 3 , XN 
PETAOTPEPOMEVOS ATE. Kal 6 LwKparyns avaBrébas pds 
> , OK N 499 »¥ a4 a \ oe A a , 3? 
avrov, “Kat ov, edn, “ yatpe, Kat Nwers TAVTA TrOLNoOpeED. 
XN g& s € ~ eee > la > » ce »” @ ‘N 
Kal apa mpos nuas, “* Os aaretos, edy, “0 avUpwios: kal 
\ 
Tapa TavTA LoL TOY Kpovoy mpooyer Kat Suehéyero EvioTeE 
6. opdavol: predicate. The sub- 
ject of the infinitive is subject also of 


18. dpxdvrev: ie. the Eleven. Cf. 
Ap. 389 e, and 44 a.—€v rotrw xri.: 


T EPLELEVOLLED. 

7. wadla: cf. Ap. 34 4. 

9. yuvatkes: among these, of course, 
Xanthippe is included. She returns to 
the prison in the afternoon, though 
she was conducted home in the morn- 
ing (60 a). — Of Socrates’s other living 
kin, nothing is known. 

15. karayvdcopo: cf. Ap. 25 a. 


i.e. while Socrates was in prison. 

20. rav adixopéver : partitive geni- 
tive, —- ‘‘ of all whom I ever knew.”’ 

22. ékelvots: the jailer assumes that 
Socrates will be angry with some one, 
but believes that he will hold the right 
persons responsible for his death. — 
ayyéAXov: expresses purpose. Cf. zel- 
Gwv Ap. 30 a. 
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\ > 3 5 a ae LUA e , 3 5 , 
Kal HY AVOPAV AMOTOS, KAaL VUV WS yEvValws PE ATTOOAKpVEL. 
;] >» ZS , 6 , A te X; 3 4 \ 
aN aye 0H, @ Kpirav, TaPapwea adto, Kat eveyKaTw TLS TO 
, > 4 > be / “4 e » A P N 
Papmakoy, €l TETPLTTAL* EL O€ LY, TPUPATwWO aVOpwios. Kal 
on 3 BJ S Y 
6 Kpirwr, “"AXN oipat,’ ey, “eywye, @ LoKpares, eT NALOV 
clvat €mt TOLs Oper Kal oUTw OedUKEeVaL. Kal apa eya olda 
N yy , b] A “4 3 Oa An b) ~ 
Kal adous Tavu owe TivovTas, ETELOay TapayyEeAly avrots, 
SELTVNTAVTAS TE KaL TLOVTAS EV pada, Kal Ovyyevopevous 
> 9 #f & x , 3 Q a MXN Oe 3 4 
Y €viovs wy av TYxwow emiGupovrTes. adda pundev EereEtyov: 
¥ \ 3 m9) \ ¢ , é¢ > + > »¥ aay 
ETL YAP eyxwpEer. Kal 0 LwKparns, “ Eikoras ye, edn, “a 
Kpirwr, éxeivot Te TadTa ToLovaL, oVs OV éyets, OlovTaL yap 
“ ‘a \ a 
KEpoavely TAaVTA ToLWoaVTEs, Kal eyarye Tata [elkdTws | od 
ToLnow: ovdey yap olwar Kepdavety ddiyov VaTEpoV TLOV 
» nN / > ? > 3 Lp f ~ 
ahio ye y yedwra Ooddynoev Tap EwavT@, yAryopevos TOV 
Chv kat pevddpevos ovdevds ert EvdvTos. ahr Or,” edn, “ai od 
X ‘\ + la 3) 
Kal uy AAAwS TroiEL. 
r N ¢€ / > 4 ¥ oN OL 4 
LXVI. Kat 0 Kpitrwv axovoas evevoe TH TaLdt mANo LOY 
€ o™ ‘ ¢ a“ b] N ‘ S 14 PS) 4 
EOTOTL, Kal O Tats e€eMov Kal ovyvov xpdvov SdiaTpibas 
e + ‘ , } DS 4 ‘ , 3 aX 
HKEV aywv TOY péAAOVTA OLOOVaL TO PapyaKkoy, ev KUALKE 


31. yWAvov: the day was not gone, 
while the sun’s light could be seen. - 
Cf. 61e. 

38. ratramoujoavres: by doing this. 

40. wap’ haute: in my own judg- 


ment. Cf. the proverb uh tobe Ppdvimos 
mapa ceavTt@, Prov. iii. 7, cf. Rom. 
xii. 16. 


41. hevSdpevos x7r.: seems to be 
an allusion to Hesiod’s advice to use 
the wine freely both when the jar was 
first opened, and when it was nearly 
exhausted, but to be sparing of it the 
rest of the time. —amlod: cf. Crito 
44b. SCG. 408. 

LXVI. The drug is brought. Soc- 
rates asks if he may pour a libation to 
a god, but learns that only so much has 


been prepared as it is well for him to 
drink. He prays, however, that his de- 
parture may be for his happiness. His 
friends cannot restrain their tears when 
he drinks the drug, but he rebukes their 
lamentations, and expresses his desire 
to die in peace. 

1. +o wrod: doubtless Crito’s per- 
sonal attendant. Cf. 60 a. 

3. Tov péX\AovTa xTA.: ie. a spe- 
cialist, who had charge of the execu- 
tion. —7d dappakov: this is nowhere 
specified by Plato, but was kxwyvecov, 
or the seeds of the poison hemlock, 
which, as is seen, were prepared by 
grinding or pounding in a druggist’s 
mortar. As a means of execution of 
a sentence of death, this seems to have 
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s , 30 4 1 oe , \ »” 
p€povra TeTpipevov: ioadv d€ 6 YLwxparyns Tov avOpwror, 
6 OD > »¥ cc id ‘ ‘ , 2 , , 
Kiev, Eon, @ BéXrvo Te, OU YAP TOVT@VY ETLOTNMOV, TL 
A 9) 
X pt) Tovey ; 
¥ , b] ~ , id ¥ ~ 
av gov Bapos €év Tois oKéheot yevyTat, Emeita KaTaKetoOar: Dd 
Kat OUTWS avTO TOLHTE.” Kal aya 


¥ * Gq 
“Ovdev addro,” eby, “4 midvTa Tepuevat, ews 


+ LY 4 ~ 
wpeEe THY KUNKA TO 
, ‘ a \ NX , Y 5s 3 - 
LwKpare: Kal os AaBov Kat para trtews, @ “Eyeéxpares, 
> ‘ , > \ / ¥ ~ , » “ 
ovdev Tpécas ovde SiadOeipas ovTEe TOV ypawpaTos oUTE TOU 

, b) > > 7 “ € id ‘\ ‘ 
Tpooarov, aAAN’ womep eiale Tavpyddv DroBrepas pds TOV 
¥ A] bé / , > »¥ [a4 N vO a , S 
av@pwirov, “ Tt héyes, epy, “ wept TOVOE TOV THMATOS TPOS 


* 99 


‘ 3 A , » x [a4 a 99 i 
TO atTooTEeoat Tir; e€eoTLV, 4 OV; Tooovrov,’ én, 
ic? 3 , , y 27 A 3 > m 99 

@ LoKpares, TpiBouev, ooov oloueOa perprov elvan eet. 

x 4%» 3 > > » a 
“Mavédave,’ 7 8 6s: “add evyerOai ye rou Tots Oeots eEeori ¢ 
‘ \ > ~ 
TE KAL KPH, THY pEeToiKnow THY evOEVdE ExEtoE EUTUYH ‘yeve- 

a) ‘ XN ‘ ¥y / ‘N , 23 A 
ofa. d dy Kal éyd evyopai Te Kat yevoiro Tavry.” Kat 
ap. ElLTav TAaVTA ETLTVOMEVOS Kal para EvYEPOs Kat EVKIUS 
‘ a ‘ a a > 
e€émiev.. Kal NU@Y Ob TOANOL Téws MEV ETLELK@S OLOL TE HOAV 
e ‘ 
KaTéyew TO py SaKpverv, ws O€ ElOopeEv TivoYTa TE Kal TETH- 
> ~ ‘ -) \ 
KOTa, OUKETL, AA’ Ewov ye Bia Kal AVTOV AOTAKTL EXWpPEL TA 

, 9 3 4 3 4 3 , 3 ‘\ ‘\ 
daKpva, woTEe EyKadudevos améxNaov EuavTov: ov yap oy 
éxetvov ‘ye, GAAA THY ewavToD TUYNY, olov avdpds ETaipou 

y¥ on ‘ 
eaTepnpevos einv. 6 b€ Kpirwy ere mpdrepos emwov, €merd)) 


been used at Athens first in the time 10. xpaparos: genitive with ovdéy 


of the Thirty. According to Lysias 
xii. 17, wivey k@vecov Was the ordinary 
wapayyehua under their rule. Plato 
once (Lysis 219 e) mentions this as a 
poison for which wine was an anti- 
dote. According to modern authori- 
ties, the effects of this poison are much 
more violent than would seem from 
Plato’s story. 

7. cov: construe with oxédeo.. — 
karaketoGat: construe with xp7. 

8. avré: nominative, itself. 


only as obj. of dcapdelpas, not as obj. of 

Tpéoas. . 

13. rocotrov: i.e. only so much. 
17. yévoro tatty: so may it be. 
20. ro ph Saxptev: the negative 

repeats that contained in xcaréxeyp. 

21. énod ye kal adrod: genitive with 

Bla. 

22. éyxaduidapevos: sc. with a fold 

of his mantle. Cf. |. 43. 

23. otov: an idea of thinking is 

implied. H. 1001. 
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11i7d 
ovy olds T HY KaTéxey TA OaKpva, EEavéaTy. “ATroAAOwpOS 
dé Kal €v T@ euTrpotbev ypdva ovdev éerraveTo SaKpVav, Kat 
on Kal TOTE avaBpvyynadpevos | KAdwy Kat | dyavaKkTa@v ovdeva 
OVTLWA OV KaTeKAaGE TOV TApOVTaV, TAYY ye avTOU LwKpa- 
Tous. exevos d€, “Oia,” edn, “ movetre, @ Oavpdoio! eyo 
[eVTOL OUY YKLOTA TOUTOU CvEeKa Tas yuvatKas aTrémEemba, iva 
py ToavTA TAN pEAOLEY* Kal yap akKHKOa, OTL ev evpypia 
Xp7) TeXevTav. AN Hnovyiay TE ayere Kal KapTeEpeElTE.” Kal 
NMELS AKOVTAVTES HOXUVOY[LEY TE Kal Eee YOMEV TOU OaKpTEL. 
6 d€ meprehOav, éredy ot Baptver Oar ebn ta oKédy, KaTE- 
kNivn vaTios: ovTw yap ékédevey 6 avOpwros: Kal apa 
épamropevos avtov [ovTos 6 dovs Td dappakov | SiaduTav 
Xpovov érerkdTE TOUS T6daS Kal TA TKEAN, KaTELTA OPOOpA 
TETAS AUTO TOV 17d0a HpETo, eb aiaAdvoro: 6 8 ovK &py: 
Kal “ETA TOUTO avOLS TAS KVHWAS* Kal ETAVYLOY OVTWS YULY 
émedeikVUTO, OTL WUyoLTS TE KaL THYVYUTO. Kal avTOS HTETO 
Kat elev OTL, ETELOaY TPOS TH Kapdia yeéryTaL av’T@, TOTE 
olyyoerar. On ody oyEddv TL aUTOU HY Ta TEpl TO HTPOV 
Wuyomeva, Kal exkadupapevos, evexekadhuTTo yap, Elev, O 
dy Tedevtatoy épbéyEaTo, “’Q Kpirwr,” éby, “ta >AcKAr- 
mum Opethopev ahexTpvdva: adda amddoTe Kal pr) dpedr- 
onte. “Adda TavTa,”’ ey, “errat,’ 6 Kpitrav: “ddd dpa, 


28. rév wapévrev: partitive with 41. yévnrat: the subject is implied 
ovdéva. in Puxotro KTX, 
29. ola: cf. ofov 61 c. 43. 6 xrd.: and this was the last 
30. rotrov évexa: explained by the _ ete. 
iva clause. 44. *AckAnm@: a cock was an 
31. evpynpia xrd.: a Pythagorean offering of thanksgiving to the god of 
doctrine. health, for recovery from illness. This 


33. rod Saxpvev: ablative genitive. expression is no clinging to an old 

35. tarios: predicate. To this, superstition in Socrates’s last mo- 
ovrw refers. ments, but is his figurative way of 

40. wnyviro: optative. The mode- saying that now he is freed from all 
sign « is absorbed by the v. the ills of the body. 
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el TL AAO NEyets.” TadTa epopevov avTov ovdey Eri amreKpi- 
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vato, add’ ddiyov ypdvov diadurrav exwvyOn Te Kat 6 avOpa- 
> , 3 , ‘N a \ » ¥y > 4 ‘ 
TOS efexahuwev AVTOV, KAL OS TA OMpaTa ETTNOEV’ idwv Oe 
e ? , “ iA A ‘ > , 
6 Kpirwv ovvéhaBe 76 ordpa Kat Tovs d6fGahpovs. 
y e , yy 3 , ma ie , eon 
LXVII. "Hde 7% redevty, @ “Eyéxpares, Tov Eraipov Hyiv 
3 , b) DS , £ e ~ A ~ o~ S ae 3 .@ 
EVEVETO, AVOPOS, WS NMLELS Pavpev QV, TWY TOTE WY ETTELPAUY- 
2s \ Y , \ § sf 
pev aptorov Kat [add\ws | Ppovpwrarov Kat duKatoTarov. 
47. & ru GAO Adyers: whether you 3. dAdws: in general. — In this 
have anything else to say. praise, the narrator gives the impres- 
LXVII. 2. rév rére: of his time. sion of studied moderation. This is 
The expression is suited to the time consistent with Plato’s practice of pre- 


of composition of the dialogue. Cf. senting his portrait of Socrates without 
deDpo 58 b. . comment or criticism. 


TIAATONOS STMILODION 


(ALCIBIADES PRAISES SOCRATES) St. 3, 


p. 215 


215a 


XXXII. “wxparn & éyod émawvetv, & dvdpes, ovtws €mt- 


, > > &F e ‘ Ss » > / > \ \ 
i XELPN TW, Ou ELKOV@MV. OUTOS Peev OvUV LOWS OLYNOETAL ETL TA 


10 


yedoudTepa, eotas O 1 ElKwY TOD adyOovs EveKa, Ov TOU 


- ‘ \ or. e ‘4 , ON > a a 
yedolov. Pnl yap Oy OmoLoTaTOY avToV Eval ToLS TLANVOLS 


TOUVTOLS TOls €v Tots Eppoydudelors KaOyudvois, ovoTivas 
épyalovrat ot Sypouvpyot atiptyyas 7 avAovs exyovTas, ot 
, la 4 ¥ > , + 
diydde dtoryPevres aivovra. evdoev ayddpata €yorTes 


las Q \ > 3 , 3 X os 4 ~ L4 
dewv. KaL pypt QU €COLKEVAL AVTOV T@ TATUPO@ TM Mapova. 


y \ ry , 9 75 e ~ > , 4) , 
OTL LEV OUV TO Y ELOOS OMOLOS €l TOVTOLS, W LOKParTEs, 


ovd avros av Tov apdiaBynTrycais: ws dé Kat TaAa EoLKas, 


‘ ~ » € \ > 
PETA TOUTO Akove. UBPLOTHS Et° 


At a feast held at the house of 
Agatho, the tragic poet, to celebrate 
the victory which he had just won in 
the Lenaean festival of 416 8.c., several 
have spoken in praise of Love, and then 
Alcibiades, who is now in his greatest 
glory, just before the Sicilian Expedi- 
tion, praises Socrates. 

XXXII. Socrates is like one of the 
ugly images of a seated satyr, which, 
when opened, proves to contain a beau- 
tiful shrine and the Jigure of a god, 

1. otrws: explained by 60 eixdvwy. 

5. rovrots: indicates the familiarity 
of such images. — ka€npévois: these 
figures generally represented Silenus 
in a sitting posture, playing the pipe. 
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x ¥ aN \ \ o¢ 
n ov; €av yap by Opodo- 
6. addods: object of Zxovras. 

7. Story Sevres: sc. as by the two 
wings of a double door. Cf. 222 a. 

9. elS0s: in the Symposium of 
Xenophon, Socrates is represented as 
humorously urging the advantages of 
his broad, turned-up nose, his project- 
ing eyes, and his thick lips, and finally 
as saying: éxeivo 8 
hoyite: ws &yw cov KadXlwy eiul, dre xal 
Naides 


OoL0T épous 


ovdey TEKUTpPLOV 


Beal ofoat Tous €xtot 
(Symp. 
v. 7),—the Naiad nymphs, goddesses, 
bear Silens, and these are more like to 
Socrates than to Critobulus. 

11. iBpiorhs: a reference to his 


teasing irony. — 4 ot: are you not? 


Liryvovs 


i) 
tikrovow 9 ool; 
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~ KN ~ , Y OL Oa \ o , 
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> ~ e ‘ al , “~ , e ~ de “ AA 
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, 3 ‘ , , 3 3 , *, 
Tap To\ovs TAVTa TAC KOVTAS. Tlepuxd€éous 5) QKOUVU@MV KQL 


. A b ~ e , 5S \ e ? 4 “ 
ahrwy avyabav PNTOpwY Ev PEV YyouLyV héyeuv, TOLOUTOV 


12. pdprupas mwapéfopar: technical 
language, as if Alcibiades were con- 
ducting a case in court. Cf. Ap. 3le. 
—GAAa: or; cf. Ap. 37 ¢. 

13. éxelvov: i.e. Marsyas, who had 
vied with Apollo (Xen. An. i. 2. 8). 

14. ry dard xrd.: i.e. just like Soc- 
rates. 

15. ra ékelvov: sc. uéd7 Or avAnuara. 

16. ovv: resumptive. 

20. Wirois Adyous: repeats &vev 
épydvuv.—Tavrov Totro: ie. Karéxer bar 


KT. 


22. Adyous: Object of Ad-yorTos. 

23. GAXov Aéyovros: sc. 
When another repeats them. 

26. xow.6q: Alcibiades does not 
claim to be quite sober at this moment, 
but elsewhere ascribes his present frank- 
ness to the wine which he has drunk. 

27. elwov cry. : ‘I would take my 
oath.’? — wérrovOa: cf. Ap. 17 a. 

29. xopuBavridvrev: limits 4 ckapdia 
unexpressed. Cf. Crito 54 d. 

32. ev Aéyeww : supply adréy or adrods 
as subject. 


avUTOUs. 
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215 e 
5° ovdev eracxov, ovd éerefopvBnT6 pov 7H Wuy7 ovd’ Tya- 
, ¢ > a i 3 bn i. “a 
VAKTEL WS aVOpPaTOOWOaS SLaKELWEvVOU' GAN VIO ToUTOVE TOU 
Mapovov rodhdakis 51) ovtw duereOnv, wore por dd€ar py 
> y ~ oy 3 ~ 
Biwrov civar ExovTt Ws EXH. Kal TAVTA, @ LOKPaTES, OUK Epets 
e€ 3 b] ~ , » a , > 3 “~ 4 > 3 , 
WS OUK arnOn. KQL ETL YE VU OVVOLO ELAUVTW, OTL EL ef é€houprt 
, A <> 3 s\ ? 5 \ 3. UN x , 
TApPEXELV TA WTA, OVK AV KapTEPpHTatL, ALAG TAVTA av Ta- 
b 4 , € a Y ~ 3 \ x 
Tyo. avayKkales yap me dpodoyetv, ort TodAOU Evdens OV 
ITOS ETL €“avToU pev GuErdo, TAO AOnvaiwy patra. Bia 
ae Os Cer Sie CUO ERO, U] p ? 
> yY 3 la - ? “ Ss ¥ 
OUY WOTEP ATO TOV LELPHVwY ETLTXOMEVOS TA WTA OLYOMAL 
pevywv, wa ph avTov Kabypevos Tapa TOvT@ KaTaynpacw. 
Térovla O€ TpdS TOUTOV LOVoY avOPOTwV, 6 OVK AV TLS OLOLTO 
év esol evetvat, —TO atoyvverOar ovtwovv: éya dé ToUTOY 
pdvoy aioyvvouat. avvolda yap ewavT@ avTiéyew pev ov 
Vd e > ~ ‘a a «e , 3 ‘ 2 3 , 
SuvapwEVa, WS OU SEL TrOLELY A OUTOS KEdEvEL, EreLOay O aTédOa, 
€ 4 ~ “~ la e \ la ~ , 5 
NTTHLEVO THS TLULAS THS VTO TOY TOAN@Y. SpartreTevw Ov 
avTov Kal devyw, Kat OTaV LOW, alayUvomat TA Wmohoynpeva. 
N , ‘ e 4 x ¥ 2 oN \ ” 3 > ? 
kal TohAaKis pev NOd€ws av Oops avToY py OvTa ev avOpa- 
3 ry > a , 5 > 7] \ A aN 
Tous* €l © av ToUTO yévolTO, ED olda OTL TOAD petloy av 


> , Y > » Y , , a 3 , 
axBoipyny, WOTE OUK EX @ O TL XPYFaLat TOUT @ Tw avO pore. 


\ € \ \ \ os > , ‘ N N 
XXXII. “Kat vd pev dy Tov avrAnudTrwy Kal éyo Kal 


atXou moot ToLavTa TeTo6vVOacLW UTO TOVOE TOU caTupou: 


y > 3 wn 3 , e yd 4 >’ 9 \ we 3 N\ ¥ 
aha 0 €MOU AKOVTATE WS OMOLOS T EOTLY OLS EYW YKaTa 


4%. tad: because of the verbal 
idea in riuys, which is equivalent to 


36. Biwrdv: cf. Crito 47 e.—exovti: 
equivalent to dtaxeuévov, above. Cf. 


Ap. 22 e. 

37. éru ye viv: i.e. though Alcibia- 
des was no longer young, but perhaps 
the most influential man in Athens. 

40. guavrod dpedd: cf. Ap. 29de. 

44. +6 aioyiverbar: in apposition 
with 6. 

46. Svvapévo: supplementary par- 
ticiple. Cf. Ap. 84 b. 


riynacOar. Cf. riv décor duty Ap. 30d. 

48. +d dpordoynpéva: for the con- 
struction, cf. Ap. 34 b. — Alcibiades is 
obliged to confess himself convinced 
that he ought to lead a very different 
life from that which he leads. 

XXXIII. Socrates cares nothing for 
beauty nor for wealth. 

3. 100 dxotoare: let ME fell you. 


10 
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220 a 
> 8 A ‘ , e lA ¥ > \ ¥ Y 
avTov, Kal THY dvvapLY Os Oavpaciar EXEL. EV YAP LOTE OTL 
7) ‘ e -~ ~ , 3 AAG 3 ‘ PS) Xr , 3 , 
OVOELS VLGY TOUTOV yuyvacKer: aAa eyw OnrAdoW, Ereitrep d 
I ww ¢ aA ~ 
NpEawNnv. OpaTE yap OTL VwKPATHS EpwTLKasS OLAKELTAL TOV 
KaN@Y Kal GEL TEPL TOVTOUS EoTLW Kat ExTéeTANKTAL, WS TO 
TXHUA aVTOV. TOUTO Ov oirnvades ; opddpa ye. TOUTO yap 
a ¥ , Y e , , 
ovTos e€abev mepiBEBrANTaL, WamTEp O yeyAvppevos ordnvoes: 
¥ by A de b a] \ , yy A , > » 5 A 
evdoblev d€ avorybets moons oveo Oe yewer, © AVOPES TUpTOTAL, 
4 y Lyd ¥y 9 ¥ , $ 4 3 ~ 
Twoppocvyns ; woTE OTL OVT EL TLS KahOS EoTL mEeAEL AUTH 
5) , > A ~ ~ yY s»Q> KX ea b ] , 
ovdev, AAA KaTappovEer TOTOVTOV OGOY ovd av eis oinbein, 
¥ 3 ¥y yd ¥yY 3 b) ¥ \ Y » ~ e “a 
OUT €b TLS TAOVGLOS, OVT EL AAANY TLVA TLLYVY EYOV TOV UTTO e 
TAROovs pakapilopevav: yyetrar O€ WavTa TavTa Ta KTY- 
3 \ ¥ \ e@ A 5) A cy Y / enw b 
patra ovdevos a&ia Kal Nas ovoer etvar, tva héyw viv, ELpa- 
a 4 N ? , XQ , “ \ 5 4 
VEVO[LEVOS d€ Kal Tailwy mavTa Tov Biov POS TOUS avOparrous 
a J, A 3 wn XN 5) , ) > 
duaTedel. omrovdacarTos S€ avTov Kal avoryDévTos ovK oida 
¥ ev Ne >» > > > \ YY > > 
EL TLS EWPAKEV TA EVTOS ayahwaTa.: ahr’ éya NON ToT ELOor, 
3 \ oy» Y a ‘ A 49 \ , \ 
KapLol edo0€ev ovTw Geta Kal ypuod eivat Kal TayKaAG Kat dav- 
ACTA, WOTE TOLNTEOY Eivar E“Bpaxy O TL KEAEvOL DwKpaTys.” 
XXXV. “Kal pera tadta orpareia piv ets Horeidacay e 
EyEVETO KOW) Kal TUVETLTOUPLEV EKEL. TPWTOV pev ovuv €p - 
A , r) , 9 A A 3 4 \ a y¥ 
TOLS TOVOLS OV POVOV ELOU TEPLHY, a\Aa Kat TOV ad\wV 
amavrav. omoT avayKkacGeipev atoknpbévres trov, ota dy 220 


the contrast with crovddearros, cf. Ap. 
24 ¢. 


4. Sivapev: proleptic. — Savpaci- 
av: predicate. 


6. kaddév: construed with épwrixés. 

7. ds To oyxfipa: to judge by his 
bearing. 

12. karadpovel: Tar Karp, i.e. Tod 
kd\dous. 


15. od&év: cf. 220 a, Ap. 30 b.— 


tva Aéyw byiv: parenthetical. 


16. eipwvevdpevos: mainly by pre- 
tense of ignorance in order to mislead 
the interlocutor. Cf. Ap. 88 a. For 


17. erovSdacavros: inceptive. 

XXXV. Alcibiades tells of Socra- 
tes’s endurance and self-control when 
on service in the army in Thrace. 

2. cvuvertrotpev: the two werenotof 
the same deme or phyle, so the messes 
must have been formed unofficially. 

4. arornbévres: cf. Phaedo 58 c. 
—ola 84: sc. yiyverar, as is wont to 
happen. 


5 
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220 a 
} ? 3 ~ sQ Aa > e »¥ N ‘\ 

émi orpateias, aowrer, ovdev Hoav ot ahdou pds TO KapTE- 
nm 5 A @ > , 
pew: & T av Tais evwxiats pdvos amohave olds T HY TA 

> » : ‘N ? b] 3 V4 é , 3 a , 
T adda, Kat ive ovK EOédwv, dmdTe avaykac bein, TavTas 

‘\ ay , 

éxpare, Kal 6 mavtrav Oavpacrdtrarov, Ywxpaty peOvovrTa 
ovdets maoTe Ebpaxey avOpdmav. TovTov pEev OdV jLoL SoKEL 

‘N > f e¢ y ¥ \ 3 oy ‘ ~ ~ 
Kal avrixa 6 €Xeyxos exeoOar: mpos 5° ad Tas TOU YELLavos 
KapTepHoets, — Sewot yap avToA. yenpwves, — Oavpdora 

> , , > » a > » , gy , 
elpyalero TA T GAANa, Kai ToT OVTOS Tayovu olov SevoTarou, 
‘ , xn bd 3 , ¥ x. U¥ 367 > id 
Kal TAaVT@V 7 OVK ELLoVTMY EvdobeEY, 7 EL TLS E€ioL, Huter pe 


% \ y N e , 4 3 , 
VOV TE Oavpacra 51) ood Kal DITOOEOEWEVWY KOL EVELALY LEVOV 


‘ , > , ‘ 3 , ea bY 3 A 
Tovs 7OOas Els TiAoUS Kal apvaKidas, ovTOs 0 Ev TOUTOLS 
e€nje. exw iparioy pév ToLovTov oldvirep Kal mpdTepov eiwbet 
opew, avuTddytos dé dia TOU KpvaTaAddov Paov Eropevero 
x e » € 4 e \ ~ € , 3 N 
7 Ol adAot UTOdEdELEVOL. ot O€ OTPaTL@OTaL UTEBAETOV avTOV 
WS KaTappovovvTa odav. 

5. otSév: predicate. Cf. 216 e. 


7. ta 7 GAA Kal: and in particu- 
lar. —amlvew «rd. : i.e., though Socra- 


12. otov xrd.: equivalent to ro 
oUTov olos Sewéraros. Cf. davyacra bea, 
below, equivalent to Oavyacrdéy éoriy 


tes did not care for wine, he could 
drink more than any one else, without 
being affected by it. 

9. rotrov: i.e. of Socrates’s clear 
head, untroubled by wine. Alcibiades 
foresaw that much wine was likely to 
be drunk this night. — At the close of 
this Symposium, at daybreak, most 
of the rest are asleep, or go home to 
bed, but Socrates goes to the Lyceum 
(gymnasium), and spends the day ac- 
cording to his wont. 

11. xaprephoeis: plural with refer- 
ence to repeated instances. — Sewvol 
Xetpaves: according to Thucydides 
(ii. 70), the Athenian generals at last 
gave favorable terms of capitulation, 
in part, because of their men’s suffer- 
ing from the winter. 


8ca, and the use of ws with a super- 
lative. 

15. ovros S€: as if &ddXoe wév had 
preceded. 

17. dvumdinros: cf. 
i. 6. 2. 

18. broSeSepévor: who had shoes. 

19. karadhpovotvra: Socrates’s in- 
difference to cold seemed a reflection 
on his comrades’ effeminacy. 

XXXVI. Of Socrates’s power of 
concentration of thought, and his 
bravery in battle as shown at Potidaea 
and in the retreat from Delium. Such 
a man had never been before. Brasi- 
das might be compared with Achilles, 
and Pericles with Nestor and Antenor. 
But no such comparison could be found 
For Socrates. 


Xen. Mem. 


b 


or 
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220 e 
XXXVI. “Kat ravra peév 8) Tadra: 


‘otov 8° ad 760° epe€e Kal erhy KapTepds av7p’ 
3 -~ 3.ON ~ ¥ > ~ ? A 
exel Tore €ml oTpaTias, afvov aKovoal. Guvvoyoas yap 
avtoO. ewlev Te eioTyKEL OKOTOY, Kat ErrELOr) OV TPOvYapEL 
> “ 3 928 tC ¢ 4 C ~ ‘ “os > 
avT@, OUK avier adda EloTHKED CyTa@V. Kal NON Av peonp- 
, \ A > Q / ‘ 0 4 LAX 4 
Bpia, kat avOpwro yoPavorto, Kat Gavwalovres addos adrd@ 
¥y Yy ‘¢ 4 3 € ~ y > J 
éheyov ore ‘Xwxparns €€ éwOivov povtilwv tu éaornxer. 
a , a > 
TeheuTa@vtes O€ TLVES TOV VewD, ETrELOH EoTépa HY, SeLTYHOAL- 
Tes, Kal yap Oépos ToTE y Hv, yapevvia EEeveyKapevor apa 
oA 2 A , 6b 5 4 s° 24 7 2X ) \ 
pev ev TH  Woyer Kalyudov, aua O epvdaTTOY avTOY EL Kat 
‘ 4 ¢ , € > e , / y > f \ Y 
THV vuKTa EaTHEOL. 6 O EloTHKEL WEY pL Ews eyEvETO Kal YALOS 
y > “~ 
GVETKXEV* ETELTA WYXET ATLWY TPOTEVEALEVOS TH HALY. 
“ei d€ Bovr\ece ev Tals payais: TovTo yap dy dixady 
y avT@ amodovvar: OTE yap 7H payn Hv, EE Fs Epwot kat 
bd “A 20 ec id 0 ‘ LAX > XN OY» 
TapLTTELA EdOTAY Ol OTPaTHYol, OVdELs AANOS Ewe ETWOEV 
b , ) «e , bd 3 , 3 ‘a > ‘ 
avOpatwv 7 ovTOS, TeTPwLEVOV OVK EDEwY arroduTEtY, AAG 
, ‘ , 9 ‘ 2 ; ee 3. ON f > , 
GUVvOLeTwoE Kal TA OTAG Kal aUTOV EMe. Kal eyo WEY, O Ya- 
Kpares, Kal TOT eKéAEvOV Gol dddval TAPLOTEta TOUS OTPATY- 
, A “a Ff , A , yY 3 9 ~ y 4 
yous, Kal TOUTS yé or OVTE pméeupeL OUT EpeEts STL WevSopat: 


1. ratra «rd. : formula of transi- 
tion. Cf. Crito 44 da, Phaedo 115 ¢. 

2. Quoted with slight change from 
Homer, 6 271, where Menelaus at 
Sparta caps Helen’s story of Odysseus. 
—olov...érdn: ‘the doings and suf- 
ferings.’’ Cf. Phaedo 117 d. 

4. mwpodydpe: sc. 7d oKxorely. 

7. hpovritev: cf. dpovrisrys Ap.18 b. 

8. reXevravres: cf. Tedeurdy Ap. 
22 ¢. 

12. rd HAlw: cf. Ap. 26d, where 
Meletus charges Socrates with lack of 
respect forthesun. Socrates was punc- 


tilious in his observance of the ordinary 
forms of worship and reverence. 

13. et 5 BotAco Ge: the sentence is 
not completed. The speaker has in 
mind something like ofos fv év rais 
payas ép@. 

14. dwoSotva.: Alcibiades would 
give Socrates his due. — paxy: sc. 
at Potidaea, 482 n.c. See on Ap. 28 e. 

17. éyo pév: opposed to ddAdAQ... 
avrds. . 

19. rotré ye: Socrates might blame 
Alcibiades for much else, but not for 
this. 
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220 e 
aha yap TOV OTpaTHYyaY Tpos TO Ewov aLiwpa amroBderov- 
Tov Kat Bovdropévov Emot diddvar TapioTEeia, avTOS mpobv- 
poTEepos eyévov TaV oTparnyav eve hae 7) TavTdv. ETL 
Tolvuv, ® avdpes, a€iov jv Oedoacbar SwKparn, oT aro 
Andiov dvyn aveyape. TO oTpaTdomEedov* eTVXOV yap Tapa- 
yevomevos lmmov exav, ovTos O Oma. avEexape oY ExKEda- 
cpévov ndy Tov avOpadrav ovTés T apa Kat Adyyns: Kal 
eyo TEpiTVyXavo, Kal Loav EevOds TapaKedevomai T avToLW 
Jappety, Kat eheyov ort ovk aToheibw aiTo. évTavda 87) 
Kat Kaddov Ccacaunv Lwxparn 7H év oradaia: avros yap 
nrtov év PoBo 7H dia TO eh Urmou Eivar: TPOTOV pEV OWOV 
mepinv Adynros T@ eudpwv elvar: ereita epouy’ edoKE, @ 
"Aptotodaves, TO adv 67 TovTO, Kal exer dtamropever Oar 
wotep Kat évOdde, ‘BpevOvdpevos Kat tradfadrpo tapaBad- 
Lov, Hpeua TapacKoTa@v Kat Tovs didiovs Kat ToUs TOE 
pious, ONAos WY TaVTL Kal Wavy ToppwOHeEY, GTL Et TLS onbeTaL 
TovUTov Tov avdpds, para eppwpevws apuvetrar. O10 Kal 
ao Paros ame. Kal OVTOS Kal 6 Eratpos: TYEdOV yap TL TOV 


22. 4 cavrév: rather than your- 
self. avrés might have been used, but 
the accusative points the contrast. 

24. dad Andriov: sc. in 424 zc. 
Plato refers to this event in Laches 
181 b, and to the battle of Potidaea at 
the beginning of his Charmides. 

25. trmov éxov: at Potidaea, Alci- 
biades was a hoplite; cf. érd\a above. 
— dvexoper: the singular shows that 
Laches is mentioned as an after- 
thought. Cf. dre 1. 37, below. 

27. wepirvyxavw: historical pres- 
ent. 

30. éd tov : obviously a mounted 
man was more secure on a retreat. 

31. +B eudpwv efvar: dative of re- 


spect. The case of éudpwyv makes clear 
the subject of eiva:. 

32. To odv 8H Todro: 
34 d. 

33. BpevOudpevos xrd.: reference to 


$ n ~ ’ 
Sri BpevOver rT év Taio Oddots, Kal Tw- 


ef. Ap. 


Ppbarue mwapaBdrres, | Kavurddynros KTX. 
Clouds 862, where Aristophanes de- 
scribes Socrates’s manner on the 
streets of Athens. His bearing was 
the same in the midst of danger. The 
allusion to Aristophanes is not at all 
in the tone of one who believed that 
the comedy of the Clouds really had 
much influence in causing prejudice 
against Socrates. —aapaBaddov: ex- 
plained by rapackoréy. 
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221e 
Y ld 3 ‘Dy , 9 Q5 y > ‘ ‘\ 
ouTw Siakeevoy ev TO TOAEL@ OVO aTTOVTaL, AAG TOUS 
TpoTpoTaony mevyovtas Oi@KovcL. 
éc XO \ > A ‘ IXX » , $ , 
moka ev ovv ay TIS Kat ahAG EXO’ LwKpPaTH ETALvVET AL 
\ , 3 \ ~ ‘N ¥ 3 4 , 3 ¥ 
Kat Oavpaoia: dda TOV pev aro EmiTNSEvpPATwWY TAY’ av 
\ ‘\ + ~ ~ XN \ ‘ b) ? 
Tis Kat TEept ahdrov ToLavTa ElzoL, TO O€ pNdEVri avOpaTwY 
v4 ky AN os “~ o Fan 
OpoLoy Elva, LATE TOY Tahaayv PHATE TOV VOY OVTWY, TOUTO 
¥ ‘\ vd 7 aN ‘\ 3 ‘\ > , > 
a€vov wavTds Gavparos. otos yap Aytddeus €yévero, amret- 
, ¥ \ / . . 4@ > 
Kaoelev av Tis Kal Bpaoidav Kat addous, Kat otos ad Iepu- 
“~ \ , \ 9 , > ‘\ \ ‘ 4 N 
KAns, Kat Néoropa kat “Avtyvopa, eiot O€ Kat ETEpou Kal 
N ¥ \ ¥ 9 ¥ > , we > € ‘A 
Tovs aANovs KaTa TavT av Tis ameKadlor: otos 5 ovToct 
, \ $ ‘4 Na A XN > oN ‘\ 4 , 
yeyovey THY atotiav avOpwiros, Kal avTos Kat ot oyou 
~ 3 9 o~ x om “A 3 A 
avTOD, OVO eyyUs av evpot Tis CyT@Y, OVTE THY LUV OUTE TOV 
A > . » 9 e > A , > , > + 
TANGLOV, EL fh) Apa EL ols eyw €yw amrEeLKaCOL TLS aUTOD, 
> , ‘ , ~ \ “~ ‘ / aN 
avOparav pev pndevi, Tots d€ iANVvOts Kal GaTvpots, avTov 
Kal ToUs Noyous. 

XXXVIL “xai yap ody Kal TovTo €v Tots TPa@ToLS Tape 
Aurov, OTL Kal ob Adyou aVTOU GpotdTarot EtoL TOLS TLANVOLS 
a) 4 3 ‘\ 3 , “~ , 3 , 
Tors Otovyomevois. el yap eGédou Tis TOV. LwKpaTous aKkoveLy 

lal Sj -~ “ a 
hoywv, havelev av yedotor TO TPATov: TovavTa Kal dvduara 
kal phnata eEwbev meprapméexovTat, catvpov Tiva UVBpirTov 
3 S 
Sopav. ovous yap KavOndiovs eye Kat yadkéas Tivas Kal 
, N - ‘\ > ‘\ ‘\ o > 7” \ > A 
oKuToTépous Kal Bupwoddibas, Kat det Ova TOY avTOV Ta AUTO. 


43. +5... elvat: resumed in rofro, 
subject of diy éort. — Spotov: mascu- 
line. 

45. dwexdoeev «rd.: by a slight 
shift, instead of rowfros nv krd. Simi- 
larly, below, after otroctl. 

46. kal érepow: sc. who might be 
compared with Pericles. 

47. daecxdfou: sc. drow. 

XXXVII. Socrates’s sayings them- 
selves, too, are like these figures of satyrs. 
They are in unusual form, and an in- 


considerate man might laugh at them. 
But of all sayings these are most 
divine, and contain the most images 
of virtue, and reach to all springs of 
human action. 

1. rotro: refers to the following 
clause, 

3. Svovyopévors: that come open. 

4. ovépara xrd.: cf. Ap. 17 b. 

5. aeprapréxovrar: the Adyo. are 
personified, — like the véduo. in the 
Crito, 51c. Cf. 216 4. 
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221 e 
? 4 4 53 .6hU¥ ‘ 3 , y A x 
daiverar Méyew, WOT aTrELpOS Kal avoNnTOS avOpwros TAS av 
A , a, , 3 3 . - “ 
Tov NOywr KaTayehacetey. Stovyouevous 0 iddy dy TLS Kat 
2 A , a ‘ A ¥ »¥ 
EVTOS AUTOV YyuyVomEvoS TPWTOV eV vovY EyovTas Evooy 
: , las , ¥y va N 
povous evpyoe THY éywv, eEreita Fevorarous Kat mrEtoTa 
3 , 3 > “~ 3 ¢€ ~ y a 3s UN “~ , 
ayahwar apeTns Ev auTOLS EXOVTAS Kal emt TAELOTOV TELVOV- 
“~ > ‘\ A 4 ? A wn 
Tas, paddrov 5° ért wav dvov TpooHkEe. OKOTELY T@ pwEANOVTE 
m~ > “~ »Y» 6 
Karo Kkayale@ éeoeoOat. 
é< ~ 3 3 4 5S ¥ PS} 4) > A , 3 m™ 93 
TaUT EOTIV, W AVOPES, A EyYO LHKPAaTH ETaLva. 
10. vodv gxovras: predicate. 12. él wAciorov: i.e. the real bear- 
11. @eordrovs: in the Clitophon, ing of Socrates’s discussions was not 
407 a, Socrates with his admonitions limited to dvo: and yadxets. Cf. Mem. i. 


for virtue is compared to éri wnxar7s 1.16, Laches 187 e, Introd. §§ 9 and 25. 
Tpayikhs Oeds. 15. érawé: refers to 215 a. 


222 


BENO®ONTOD 
ANTOMNHMONETMATA 


11.3 Lib. 1 


TloAAdkis COavpaca tio more Adyous “AOnvaious éracav 1 


on 


10 


ol ypasapevor SwKparyy ws a&vos etn Oavarov rH Toda. 7 
pev yap ypad? Kar avrovd Todde Tus Hv: “"AdiKEl SwKpa- 
TNS OVS pev y TOS Vomiler Deods od vopilwr, Erepa Sé Kava 
Sayiduia clamepwv: adodiket d€ Kat TOUS véous diadOeipar.” 
IIp@rov pev ovv, ws ovK evdptley ovs 4 modus vopiler 
Beovs, woim wor éxpnoavTo Trexunpio; Ovav re yap have- 
pos Hv mwokAdKis pev otkot, ToAAdKLs 8° ert TaV KoLVaY TIS 
Toews Bwopov, Kal pavTiKH ypopevos ovK adavns Hv: 
SuereOpvrdyTo yap os dain Swxpdrns 7d Saidvov éavTw 
onpaiverv’ — ofev 57 Kat pddiord pow Soxovow avrov 
airudcacbat Kava Saupovia eiodéperv. 6 5 ovdev KaivdTe 
pov eioépepe TOV GdrAwWY, CoOL paYTLKHY VoLiCovTEs Olwvots 


I, 1. How could the court have been 
persuaded that Socrates was deserving 
of death? He worshiped the gods of 
Athens, and introduced no new divini- 
ties. All his actions were pious and 
reverent. (Xenophon, himself, of course, 


was in Asia Minor at the time of Soc- 


rates’s trial, and did not hear the 
arguments. ) 

1. "AOyvatous: equivalent to dixa- 
ords. Cf. Ap. 17. 

2. ry wéde: dative of interest. 

3. h pev ypady: contrasted with 


the arguments in its support. — Cf. 
Ap. 24d. 

6. wparov pév: correlative to the 
charge of corrupting the youth, in the 
second chapter. 

7. @swv: supplementary participle 
with gavepds nv. 

8. ofxo.: every house was expected 
to have a family altar in the court. 

10. dsxrx. : subject of StereOpvAnro. 
— Baipdviov: cf. Ap. 31d. 

13. radv&AAwv: than the others, i.e. 
than the rest do. 
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1.1.3 
~ \ , ‘ , \ / e , 
TE XpovTa Kat Pywats Kal cyUBOAOLS Kat Pvoiats: ovTOi TE 
‘ ” a 
yap UTo\apBdvovot ov Tovs Oprvifas ovde TOVS aTaVTOVTAS 
> , ‘\ ? ~ , 3 “ ‘ ‘\ 
cld€vat TA GupPepovTa Tors pavTevopevors, AAA Tovs Heovs 
> y 
dua TOUTwY avTa onpaivey, KaKetvos 8 ovtws éevomler. 
3 3 e \ a“ ? ¢ , ~ >] 7 ‘\ ~ 
GN’ ot pev mrEtaTO’ haow urd TE TOY Opvidav Kal TOV 
‘ 
ATAVTOVTMY aToTpEeTETOat TE KaL TpoTpemETIaL: YoKparns 
¢ gy 4 
S womep eyiyvwokev, ovtws edeye’ TO Saypdviov yap edn 
onpaive. Kat Toddots TOV TULOYT@V TPONyopEvE TA LEV 
laa an ¢€ ~ 
Tolely, TA O€ [Lr TOLELY, WS TOV Sayoviov TMpoonpailvorTos ° 
Kat Tots perv meopevors aiT@ auvépepe, Tots d€ py TEL 
x 
Oomwéevors peTeuede. KaiTor Tis OvK av Gpmoroynoeev adbrov 
BovrAer Oar pyr Arov pHT adralova datver bat Tots wvvod- 
2Q 7 > x > , ~ > , € e N a) 
ow; cddxe. Od av appdrepa TavTa, El TPoayopEevwr ws U7rd Heod 
f oS , 3 ‘4 3 ~ > y 3 x 
Pavomeva Wevdomevos Edaivero. ONAoy ov OTL OVK AV TPO- 
4 b] ‘ 3 ‘4 > 4 ~ \ , nN + 
éheyev, eb oy emiotevey adryfedoayv. Tavta dé Tis dv ary 
, x ~ , ‘ ~ ~ 5 > N 
morevoeev 7 Oem; moatevwv dé Oeots mas ovK civat Deovs 
3 4 > ‘ \ 3 a N / ‘ ‘ 3 4 
évopilev; GAG py erroien Kat TAOE TPOS TOUS EmITNOELOVS 
Ta bev yap avayKata ovveBovdeve Kat TpaTTELW ws vomilouev 
¥ > Dat ~ ‘N \ o 3 7 4 > ? 
apitoT av mpayOnva., Tept O€ TOV ddAwY Tas aTOBHOOLTO 
pLavTevoopevous TéuTEW €l ToLnTéa. Kal Tovs peddOVTAS 
olKoUS TE Kal TOAELS KAAOS OlKHTELY pLavTLKHS Eby poo bel- 
cOar: TexTouKov pev yap HY xXadKeuvTiKOVY 7 yewpyiKov [7 
avOpotwv apytKov| 7 T@Y ToLOvTwY epywy é€eTacTLKOY 
a 
7) NoyLTTLKOV 7 OiKOVOMLKOY WY OTpaTHyLKOY yevéerOaL, TavTA 


‘ aA M4 ae) , , € \ 9 2 
TQA TOLAVTA pabywara KQL av pwrrov YVORY QALPETA EVvOpLCev 


18. hac: contrasted with drodau- 
Bdavovacv. 

26. é&dxe &v: contrary to fact in 
past time. — dyddérepa ratra: i.e. AAL- 
Gos and ddvageéy. For the gender, ef. 
Symn. 220 d. 

23. ddnbetoev: should prove to 
speak the truth. — ratra: accusative 


of specification, in these matters. 

31. ydp: need not be translated. 

32. adhAwv xrr.: uncertain as to 
their issue. 

33. pavrevropévous: e.g. so Socra- 
tes sent Xenophon to Delphi; Xen. 
An, iii. 1. 5.—el wowunréa: whether 
they should be done. 
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I.1.10 
«y \ A 4 “~ 3 4 ¥ \ ‘ i “A 
civau’ Ta O€ peytoTa ToV ev TOUTOLS ey TOS DEeods EauvTOLS 
, e Pawan a 5 A 2 y »” 
Kkatadeirer Oar, av ovdev SHAov eiva Tots advOpwrols. ovTE 
AQ ”~ ~ ~~ y 
yap TM Kaas aypov duTevtapev@ ONOV OGTLS KapTOCETAL, 
Ey rs A A S 
OUTE T@ Kah@s olKiay oiKOdOUNnTapéev@ SHAOV GaTLS evOLKY- 
t 
a ~ “ ~ 3 , ~ 
Gl, OUTE TH OTPaTHyLK@ ONnAOY Ei Guudepa oTpaTnyely, 
¥ ra ra A 3 A 
ovTe T@ TrohitLKM OHAOV Eb GUUPepEL THS TOEWS TPOTTA- 
A y a Nr , yY 9» s 4 Onn > } ‘ 
TEL, OVTE TH KadHY yHarTL, LY EvppaivyTat, ONAoV El dua 
/ A “ va 
TavTyY avidoeTat, oVTE T@ SvvaTovs ev TH TOE KNOETTAS 
haBdvre OnAov ci Sua TOvTOUS OTEPHOETAL THS TOAEWS. TOUS 
d€ LNOEV TMV TOLOVTMV OiopLevoUS Eivat SatwovioV, GAA TAVTA 
Fan) ~ 3 ~ \ 
TAS avOpaTivys yvauns, Sawovav edn: Satpovay dé Kat 
4 ro ~ 3 \ m~ 
TOUS MAVTEVO{LEVOUS A TOLs aVOParoLs EOwKay ot Dect pafovae 
, e y 3 ? “4 3 4 ¢ 
duaKkpivery, — olov €l Tis ETEPWTON TOTEPOV ETLOTAPLEVOV NVLO- 
A van A las x by) 
yew emt Cevyos NaBety Kpeirrov H py emioTapevov, h TOTE 
“A A nm “ “ \ 
pov émuatapevov KuBepvay emt THY vavy KpeiTTov hae 7 
, » aA 2 x 
py ETLeTapevov, —yW a eEeotiv apiouynoavTas H peTpHoar- 
Tas 7} oTYCavTas Eldévat: TOvs TA TOLAUTA Tapa TaV Deav 
ld bf , ‘a € ‘as Sd \ o “a a \ 
TmuvOavopevous abeurora movety yyetto: ey O€ dEiv, a prev 
A6 m“ “8 € Q , Aa a oe ‘ onn 
palddvras move edwkay ot Geoi, pavlaveayv, a d€ py ONG 
tows avopadmoas é€oTi, Tepacbar Sia pavTiKHs Tapa ToOV Dear 
®& XN > y 
muvlaver Oar: Tovs Geovs yap ots dv dow thew onpaiver. 
3 ‘ \ 3 oa oF > % \ oy 3 es fy a 
AdXa pny exewos ye acer pev HY Ev T@ Pavepw: Tpat TE 
\ 4 ‘\ 
yap €ls TOUS TEPLTATOUS Kal TA yupVacLa HEL Kal TANGOVENS 
~ ~ is X ‘A ~ > 
ayopas €xet davepos Hy, Kat TO AouTOY aE THS NMEepas Hv 
Y , 4 id ‘\ ¥ ‘ e ‘\ 
Omou WeioTots peAdor GuveterOau: Kat EhEeye pev ws TO 


40. SHAov elvat: infinitive of in- 49. yvepns: predicate genitive of 
direct discourse, in a subordinate possession. —dawjpovav: Socrates did 
clause. not disdain to play upon words. 

46. el dvidoerat: the English idiom 50. pabotor: by learning. Cf. dpi- 


introduces a negative, whether or not. Ouynoavras, by counting, below. 


Cf. Ap. 29a. 60. del pév xrd. : ie. he was always 


47. orepioerar: for the future in the public eye, yet no one ever, etc. 
middle as passive, cf. Crito 64 a. (1. 65), 
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I. 1.10 
modv, Tors d€ Bovropevors Env akove. ovdels S€ TawTOTE 


, 3QO\ > N Oe b) , »” , > 
LwKpatovs ovdev aceBes ovdE avdaLoy oVTE TPaTTOVTOS EidEV 
» \ aA A 
oute h€yovTos HKovTEV. OvOE yap TEPLTHS TOV TaVTaV PvcEws 
a wn » e ~ , ‘a Y e 4 
HTEP TOV AANwy ot TAELT TOL OLEAEYETO, TKOTAV OTTWS O Kadov- 
pevos UTO TOV GodiaToY Kdapos eb Kal Tid avdyKats 
9 , -~ b , 3 ‘\ \ ‘\ , 
EKAOTA YlyVETaL TWY OVpaviwy, AAG Kal TOUS PpovTiCovTas 
Ta TOLAVTA pwpaivovTas amedeikyUEV. Kal TPOTOV MEV avTOV 
EOKOTEL TOTEPG TOTE VOLiaaVTES ikavas HOn TAVOPamTLVA ELdE- 
Val EpXovTar ETL TO TEPL TOY TOLOVTwWY PporTiley, } TA pEV 
avOpateaa mapevtes, TA Oaypdvia S€ TKOTOUYTES, YyoUVTAL 
\ 2 A 3 , > > \ ‘\ 3 ~ 
Ta TpoonKovTa mparTtev. eHavpmale O et py havepov avrots 
éoTw OTe TavTa ov dvvarov é€otw avOpaTots evpely. érret 
Kal TOUS peylaTOVY PpovovrvTas ETL TH TEpt TOVTwV Eye Ov 
tavta So€dlew addAyous, AANA TOs patvopevots 6oiws dua- 
KetoOat mpos GAAHAOUS. TAY TE yap paLvouLevay TOUS [eV 
ovee Ta Seva Sedrévar, Tovs O€ Kai TA 7) hoBepa hoBeto Oar: 
‘\ a \ 0. 3 ” S ‘al 3 \ > , xn 
Kal TOLS Mev OVO Ev OXAw OoKELY alaypor eivar héyey 7 
as € A ‘a \ »Q> 3 , > b) , s 
Tovety OTLOUY, Tots de ovd eEiTyTEéov Els avOpdous eElvaL 
“ \.. SN A Y¥/f)>? e€ “4 » \ ¥ > » ~ 
doKety' Kal ToUs pev ov’ iepoy ovTEe Bapov ovT ado TOV 
Q ?, OE oN ‘ be ‘ hie ‘ AN \ , N 
clwy ovdev TYLA, TOUS O€ Kal ious Kat EVAa TA TVYSVTA Kal 
Onpia céBecOar Trav TE TEpi THS TOV TavTWY hUTEwS MEpt- 
~ “ AY 3 o A ¥ 
pvavrov Tots ev SoKkety Ev dvov TO Ov elvat, Tols 8 aTELpa 
‘\ ~ N\ A“ Q UN , A A > 5 \ » 
TO TWANOos: Kal ToLs péev det TavTa KLvELoOaL, ToLs O OvdEeY AV 


66. rév wavrev: the universe. 

68. codirrév: without unpleasant 
connotation. 

69. dpovrifovras: cf. Ap. 18 b. 

70. wpGrov pév: cf. 1.89. —adrév: cf. 
Ap.lia. Itreferstorov’s ppovrifovrasxtn. 

74. el: with éOavuate, instead of 
Sri. Cf. 1. 105, iv. 8. 6. 

78. raév patvopévev : partitive geni- 
tive. Parallel to 7&v pepimyvadvrwy |. 84. 


83. fbAa ra ruxdvrTa: i.e. probably 
fetiches, of which the worship in 
Greece was more common than would 
be inferred from the higher literature. 

85. év povov: the doctrine of the 
Eleatics (Monists). —7ré év: that which 
is, the universe. — amepa: the doctrine 
of the Atomists. 

86. odSév KTH: 
Zeno. 


the doctrine of 
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I.1.18 
~ N lal \ ? 4 a ‘\ 3 , 
more KWyOHvaL Kal Tols pey TavTa yiyverOai TE Kal arOod- 
“ + x 
AvoOat, Tots 0 ovT av yevéoOat wore ovdev ovT amodeta Oat. 
3 / oe ‘ > A N O - 669 > YY € \ 3 la 
eoKore O€ TEPL avT@Y Kal TAdE* “"Ap’, woTEp of TA avOpG- 
Tea pavOavovtes ayouvtat Tovl’, 6 Te dv pabwour, éavrots 
XN ~ yy y x 4 4 y \ e 
TE Kal TOV AAwY OT@ adv BovrAwYTAL TOLHO EL, OVTW Kal ot 
Ta Geta Cyrovvres vomilovow, éredayv yroow ats avdyKats 
EKATTA yiyveTat, ToLnoELY, OTaV BovAwYTaL, Kal avépous Kal 
Y N y \ Y& x + ? “ ? x 
VoaTa Kal Wpas Kal OTov av addov SéwvTat TOY TOLOUTwY, 
“~ \ 3 A 3Q3 3 , 3 A > 3 la) “~ 
TOLOVTO pev ovdeY OvVd EATiCovaLY, apKEt O° adTots yvavat 
POVvOV 7) TOY TOLOUTMY EKaTTA YyiyveTaL;” TEPL eV OvY TOV 
TAUTA TpaypLaTevonevav ToLavTa edeyey* adTos Oe mEpt TOV 
b] iA » *% , ~ 4 3 4 4 3 7 7 
avOputreiwoy aet duehéyero, oKoT@V Ti ebaeBEs, Ti aaeBEés, Ti 
sf , 3 4 od , , ¥ ? 4 
Kahov, Ti aioyporv, Ti Sikavov, Ti aducov, Ti Guwdpoovrn, 
- ‘4 , b) ? 4 7 - - , ‘4 - 
Ti pavia, Ti avdpeia, Ti Seria, Ti mddts, Ti woduTLKds, TI 
apy) avOpdtav, Ti apyiKos avépatTwv, Kal mept ToY 
x a ‘\ A > ‘4 e io XN ] “‘ icy 
ahdwv, & Tovs pev EiddTas HyeiTo Kadovs Kayabous eivat, 
\ 3 > nm 5 , Sj 4 a 
tous & ayvoourtas advdpamodeHdas av duxaiws KexhjoOat. 
yY 4 cy ; X \ 5 id > Ff Oe 
Oca pev oty py dhavepos Av OTs eyiyywoKev, OvdEV 
Javpaotoy vrép TovTaV TEpt a’TodD Tapayvevat Tovs SiKa- 
oTds: ooa O€ mavTes HOETaY, ov GavpacToy El pi) TOUTWY 
3 ‘4 ? , ‘ \ “ 
evebupnOyoav; PBovrevoas yap more Kat Tov BovdevTiKOY 
Gpkov d6uocas, Ev @ HY KaTa TOvs Vopous Bovrevoey, émt- 
oTdrns ev To SyHpw yevopevos, éemifvynoavtos Tod SyHpou 
% ‘\ , 3 , .) “~ ? ‘ b) \ 
Tapa TOUS vouous | Evvéa OTpaTryyouvs| mia WHdw TOUS apde 
a a 3 , 5 ~ 4 > > ] ld 
@pdovArdov Kat “Epacwidny amoxretvar twavtas, ovK AOEAY- 
3. , 3 la \ ) “”" ~ , ~ 
cev erupndioa, dpytlopévov pev atT@ Tov Oypov, TOAN@Y 
‘ ‘ ~ 3 4 3 Ss A - 5 4 
d€ kal OvvaTav atedovvTwy: adda TEpt TeElovos ErrOLnT ATO 
3 a) i , Q ~ 5 4 x ‘ Th ‘ r , 
evopKelv ) yapicac Oat T@ Ofp@ Tapa Td Sikatoy Kat puda- 


87. wdvra «xrd.: the doctrine of 105. irép: differs little from zepl. 
Heraclitus. 107. Bovdcioas: cf. Ap. 82 ff. 
96. wept pév x7d.: transitional. 108. dpxov: cognate accusative. 


102. d: object of edéras. —évw: cf. Ap. 17 a, 
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I. 1.18 


115 Eaxbar Tovs amehovvTas. Kat yap émysehetoOar Deovs Evd- 19 


120 


125 


3 , 3 a 4 € \ 4 ee 
pucev avOpatrav, ovxy ov TpPdmov ot TOOL Vomilovaty* ovTOL 
N ‘ ¥ ‘ \ “ \ Loe. \ S 3 LOE: 
pep yap olovtat Tovs Feovs Ta ev ELOeVvaL, TA O OUK ELOEVAL™ 
4 © e ~ 4 \ A \ a) ? la r id 
LoKparns O° nyetro ravTa ev Geovs eid€vat, TA TE KEYOmeva 
Kal mpatroueva Kal TA ovyyn Bovdevdpeva, TavTayov de 
TapEevar Kal onpaivew Tots avOpadros TEpt TOY avOpwrTrEiwD 
TAVTODV. 
Oavpdlw ody omws more evTetoOnoav AOPnvator Lwxparny 
t deovds pr cwdpovely, Tov doeBes pev ovdev TOTE TEpt 
mept Geovs py cadpovetv, Tov aaeBes ev OvdEV TT p 
Tous Oeovs ovr eimévTa ovrTe mpdkavta, TovavTa dé Kat 
héyovra kat mpdrrovra [wept Oewv |, ota Tus dv Kat Néywv 


XN , ¥ \ , f 
KL TPATTWY ELN TE Kal vouilotTo EvaEBETTATOS. 


“°AXN’,” Eby ye 0 Katnyopos, “ SwKparer OpANTA ‘yEvo- 
weva Kpitias te kat “AdXKiBiddns mrAetoTAa Kaka THY TOLD 
éroinoarnv. Kpurias pev yap Tov ev TH d\vyapyia TavTwV 
keTTioTaTos TE Kat BravdraTos Kat dovikwTatos éyévero, 
>A ‘8 Se > mn 3 ra . , , ) a 

KuBiadns O€ ad TOV Ev TH ONMOKPaTia TaVTaVY aKpaTeé 

/ Xe , \ , 2? > \ o> 3 ld 
oTaTos TE Kal UBpLaTOTAaTOS Kal BiatoTaTOsS. €yaO, El peév 
TL KQKOV EKElVM THY TOALY ETOLNT ATHY, OVK aTOLOYHOOMAL * 
THV O€ TPOS LwKpaTny Gvvovaiay avToW ws eyéveTo OUNYY- 

> ld \ ‘ ‘ ‘ Y 2 4 
coma. eyevesOny pev yap dy TO avdpe ToUTa di¥coet dtdo- 


- , 3 , 4 / 30 he a 
TyLoTaTa TavTwv AOGnvaiwr, Bovropevw Te TavTa Ov EauToV 


119. Cf. Psalm cxxxix. 

122. At the conclusion of the pas- 
sage, the author returns to his first 
thought. 

I. 2. 12-18. Critias and Alcibiades 
were companions of Socrates, it is true. 
These, however, came to him not be- 
cause they really desired to live as he 
lived, but because they thought that he 
would make them able to speak and to 
uct. By his words and example, he 


kept them temperate while they re- 
mained with him, but after they had 
left him they forgot his lessons of life. 

2. tHYv wedi: Object of Kaka éroin- 
cary. 

3. oAvyapxla, 5. Sypoxparia: cf. 
the like contrast in Ap. 32 c. 

7. el éromnoartyy: a logical condi- 
tion. 

9. éyevéoOnv pév: correlative with 
qoecav dé, below. 
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1.2.18 
, \ s 2 , , ¥ \ 
ampatreo Oar KQL TAVTMVY OVOLACTOTATY vyever Bau : NOEO av de 


Lokparynv am ehaxiotwv ev KpHnpatov avtapkéotara Cavra, 
Tov nooveyv Sé Tavav éykpatéoTaTov OVTa, Tots dé Suadeyo- 
LEVOLS AUT@ TAT’ Kpapevov ev Tots Adyous OTwS BovAorTO. 
TaUTA © Op@VTE Kal OVTE Olw TPoEipnaUoV, TdTEPSY TLS AUTO 
va a , a , 3 / \ a 4 
py Tov Biov Tov Ywkparovs emiupnoavTe Kal THS THPpoTv- 
vys Hv éxetvos elyev, dpeEacbar THS 6ptrias avToV, H vopi- 
CavTe, cb Gpurcnoairny exeiva, yeverOar av ikavwrdtw héyeww 
TE Kal TpdTTELW; eyo pev yap Hyovdpat, Oeovd diddvTos avrow 
a ras y Q , id ~ , cs? on , 
7 Cnv ddrov Tov Biov warep Cavta Lwxparyv Edpav, y TeOva- 
vat, ehéoOar dv padrdov aita teOvavar. dyrw O° éyeverOnv 
a € “~ 
€€ av éempakarnyv: ws yap TAYLOTA KPEITTOVE TOV OVYyyLyvo- 
pevav yynodcOny evar, evOds atomndyoavTe LwKparous 
a 6 
ETPATTETHVY TA TONTLKA, OVTEP EVEKA LwKpatous apex OyTnv. 
"lows ovy Etro. TUs av TPdS TAaUTA, OTL ExpHY TOV LwoKpa- 
THY fy TpoTEepov TA TouTLKA SLddoKELY TOUS TUVOVTAS 
cwdpovew: eye d€ TpPOs TOUTO MEV OK aYTL€yw* TAVTAS 
d€ Tos SiddoKovTas 6p@® avTovs SecxvivTas TE Tots pavOd- 
VOUT, TEP AVTOL ToLOvoWW a OLOdoKOVEL, Kal T@ Ady TPO- 
4 > \ \ , , “~ os 
BiBdlovras. otda dé kal Swoxpdrny SeakvivTa Tots cvvovct 
e “ N\ 3 XX yy ‘ , , ‘\ 
€avTov Kadov Kayabor ovta Kat diaheyopmevov KaAMOTA TEPL 
3 ~ 4 ant » 3 4 > ‘\ 3 fa 
dpeTns Kal TOV adddwv avOpaTivarv. oida dé KaKEiva Twppo- 
VOUVTE EOTE YwKpaTEL TVVHATHY, ov PoBoupéva un CycorvTo 
3 , = 
 TatowTo Td YwKpaTovs, GAN olopeva TOTE KPATLOTOV Eivat 
TOUTO TPATTELW. 


* e e ° . es e * a e 


° 


12. éhkaxiorwv: see Introd. § 17, 21. av: construe with éddo baz. 


Ap. 81 e., 
13. qdovav: equivalent to émiduusdv. 
16. $4: deliberative subjunctive. 
—émribupjoavre: causal. 
19. 8S6vros: conditional. 


30. kal Lwxparnv: Socrates, too, 
——as well as other good teachers. 

32. kdkelvw: they too, —as well as 
other scholars, — obey their teachers. 

33, dhoBoupévw: causal. 
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I. 6.1 
"Agvov 8 adrov kal d mpos “Avtipovta Tov codiaTHy Ove 
ld “\ a e “ 3 ~ : la 
hé€yOn py) Tapaditety. oO yap ‘Avrupav mote Bovdopevos 
“~ ‘ ~ Vd 
TOVS TuvovaLacTas avToV Tapehéobar tpomeNOov TO YwoKpa- 
, b aes » | fo 6c? , 3. UN ‘ 
Tel TapovTayv avT@v, ede€e TAdE: “"O TaKpares, eyo pev 
@pnv Tors diiocopovvTas evSatpoverTépous -yphvar yiyve- 
‘\ , ~ 3 , ”~ , 3 
cOar: od dé pou Soxets Tavavtia THS diiowodias aro\edav- 
, a las y ¢ Qo KX «@ ~ € \ 4 
Kévat’ Lys your ovrws ws ovd av eis dovdos Ud SeordTy 
OLaLT@LEVOS PELVELE’ DITA TE OLTH Kal TOTa Trivets TA PavAC- 
Xe 4 3 , 3 / “ b “A “ 3 ON 
TATA, KAL WLaTLOY Hudierat ov pOovoyv mavrov adda TO avUTO 
Bépous Te Kal yetwOvos, avuTddyntos TE Kal ayirwy SvaTedets. 
‘ ‘\ 4 , 3 4 a ‘ , > 4 
Kal nv Kpymata ye ov AauPavers, A Kal KTWMLEVOUS EVPpai- 3 
g ~ 
vel Kal KEKTYWEVOUS EhevPEpLaTEpdv TE Kal NOLO Trovet CY. El 
> yy \ ~ » ¥ e , ‘\ ‘ 
OUV, WOTEP Kal TOV adwv Epywv ot SLddoKaXOL TOs palyTas 
A vd 
HLILNTAS EAUT@Y ATODELKVUOVOLY, OVTW Kal OV TOUS DUVOVTAS 
l4 , ‘4 / 4 39 \ 
diabnoes, vouile Kakodatpovias duddoKados eiva.” Kat 
e , \ al > éé wn yy 63 ~ 
0 YwKparyns pos tavra etme: “‘Aoxets por, @ AvTipar, 
yd an aA Ly ~ 
Urenpevat rE OVTWS aviapas Chy ware TETELT LAL OE LAANOV 
3 A x e , x “~ 7 3 , Y 4. 3 J 
amtoNave av ehécOar 4 Cnv womep eyo. Ou ody émoKaba- 
pela Ti xaderov noOyoas Tov éuov Biov. wdrepov, Ort ToLS 
pev AapBavovow apyvpiov avayKatov éotw aepyalerOou 
touTo €d @ ay picbdv AdBwow, epot dé py awBavovrte 
3 > 2 5 dé A e x ‘ B AN . an ‘ SL “a 
ovK avaykn dvaréyer Oar w av py Bovr\Ywpar; 7 THY OiaiTav 
I. 6. 1-10. Philosophers ought to 


be happier than other men, but Anti- 
phon thinks that Socrates is one of the 


10. dvumdSyros: cf. Symp. 220 b. 
— StareXeis: wr might have been 


added. 


most miserable of men. So Socrates 
shows that his wants are supplied. To 


-need nothing is to be like the gods; to 


need as little as possible is to be near 
them. 

1. avrod: cf. Ap. 17 a. 

3. cuvovciacrds: cf. Ap. 20 a. 

7. &trodkcAavKévar: ironical. — os: 
construe with 6d.acr devos, 


13 f. kal rdv ddAov, kal od: cf. Kal 
mparrev i. 1. 6, 

15. xaxoSapovias: contrast with 
1. 5. 
18. Cf. i. 2. 16. 
19. Biov: cf. airay i. 1. 12. —8r: 
because. 

20. rots pév xr. : the uév-clause is 
subordinate. Cf. Ap. 28 e. 
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1.6.9 
/ € cs \ e . 3 ? 3 a RK A 
pov davriles, ws HTTov perv vVyreva eoDiovTos E“ov 7 cov, 
@ > 3 ‘ 4 wh ¢€ 
HTToV O taxvv mapéyovTa; 7 ws yaherarepa topicac bat 
Ta E“a OLALTY MATA TOV GOV O1a TO OTAVLATEPA TE Kal TOAL- 
, > x id eQs ‘ a ‘ 4 sd x 
TeheoTepa Elva; H ws Hdiw Gol d ov TapacKkevalyn ovTa 7 
3 XN aos 4 9 3 ’ 4 e A A8 3 bi Y » 
€uol d éyd; ovK olof ore 6 pev HovoTa éxOiwy yKLoTa orou 
~ 9 : y “~ A 
detrat, 6 O€ NOvoTA Tivwey HKLCTA TOU py TapovTos emOvpet 


A , iN € , > om ¢ € , , 
TOTOU; TA ye pHV iwaria oioM ort ot peraBadrdrédpevor Wyous 


kat Oddaous evera peraBdddovrat, Kal VrodnpaTa VT0d0Ur- 
Tat OTws py dia TA AUTOUYTA TOUS TddasS KwWAVwYTAL TOpEU- 
exOar dn ovv more yoOouv ene 7 dua Woyos paddAdv Tov 
¥ ,. DY A , , rd A ~ x 
evoov pevovta, 7 dia Oadaros paydpevdy TH TEPL OKLAS, 7 
} \ \ 3 ~ \ , 3 OL y ay s 
ld TO aye Tovs Tddas ov Badilovra Omov av Bovwpat ; 
> > >’ ¢ e id | yd ~ - 4 
oux oio O ort of dvoe acbevéotaro. TO OOpart pEedETHTAVTES 
TOV LoYUpOTaTwY apehnoavTwy KpEiTTOUS TE YiyvovTaL TPOS 
a ih , A er 3 \ , 3 \ de ¥ 
ad dp pedetiowor Kat paov avTa P€povow; Eue O€ apa 
OUK OLEL, TO OOpart del TA GuVTVyYavovTa pedEeTOVTA KAPTE- 
peiv, mavTa Ppaov pepe Tov pn pEETOVTOS ; TOU dé py) Sov- 
¢ y 
Neveu yaor pt pnd VIVO Kat hayveta OleL TL AAO ALTLWTE POV 
> Cy a » 
civat H TO ETEDA EXELV TOVTOV nOoiw, a OV LOVvOV eV x peta OVTa 
evppaiver, ddA Kal éeh7idas Tapexovta apehyoey aei; Kal 
pNVv TOUTO y ota Aa, OTL Ob pev oldjevot pnoev €v Tparrey 
A a ~ OR 
ovk evdpaivorvrat, ot 5° yyovpevor Kah@s TPOYwpELV EAUTOLS 7) 
a j\ ya x\ ¥ > nd x rd 3 y 
yewpylav 7 VAUKAN pLav ” avXN OTL av TVUYK AVWO LW Epyalope- 
VOL WS ED TparrovTes evppaivovrTar. OLEL OUV ATO TAVTWY Tov- 
TOV TOTAVTHY NOoVvHY Elvat CONV ATO TOV éeavtov nyeca bar 
A 4 A 4 3 , -~ 3 A , 
Bedtio yiyver Pau Kal dtdous apeivous KracOat ; EVO TOWVY 


23. as: on the ground that. 

24. xaderarepa: predicate. 
is in mind. 

32 ff. As in Symp. 220 b., 

34. wéSas: accusative of specifica- 
tion. 


bvra 


35. tH ocdparc: in body. — uedre- 
Thoavres: bY practice. 

42. wapéxovra: causal. 

48. dpelvous: predicate,— not only 
is Socrates himself becoming better, 
but his friends also are improving. 
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I.6.9 
“A A x 
SuaTeh@ Tadta vopilov. édav dé dn didovs H Tou ade 
& \ / 9 A as 
hety Séy, ToTépw y Treiwy aod} ToVTwY ETYEehetoAaL, TH 
~ os ? 
us e€yd viv, 7) TH Os od paKapilers, SiatTopévw; OTpPa- 
~~ 3, . 
revoito S€ moTEpos ay Paov, 6 pay Svvdpevos avev TodvTE- 
a -~ 3 eS ‘4 A 
hovds Suairns Lhv, 7 @ TO Tapov apKoin; éxmovopKybety dé 
~ ~ ~ \ 
motepos av Oarrov, 6 Tv yadeTaTaTwY EvpEV SEdjLEVOS, 7) O 


~ 


5B TOLS PATTOLS EVTUYXAVELY APKOVYTMS KPM@pEVOS; EOLKAS, @ 


10 
"AvTipaorv, THY EvdaiLoviay oloMév@ TpYpPHV Kat TrohuvTEAELAY 
> 3 N de 4 \ \ 5 . 5 A @ A a > Q 
civar' eyo d€ vopilw 7 pev pnoevos detcbat Getov Eivas, TO 
> ¢ 5 - 5 , ~ , \ “ \ “~ , 
S os €Layiotwv eyyuTdtw Tov Getov, Kat TO pev Oetoy Kpa- 
a ral 33 
TLOTOV, TO O eyyuTaTw Tov Oeiov éyyuTaTw TOU KpaTioTov. 
Lib, 4 


f \ ‘\ aA ¢ , m € a +” ‘ 8 
héEw SE Kal a Eppoyevous tov Immovikov nKovoa Tept 4 


epy yao, ndn Medyrov yeypappevov aitov THY 


/ Leos > , 3 a , a x \ ~ 
ypapyv, avTos aKkovwv avtov mavTa padhov nH TEpL TNS 


QUTOV. 


- 4 - 3 ~ € \ ~ Y b> ] 
dikes duadeyoevov Aéyeuv AUT@ WS KPT) TKOTTELV O TL ATTO- 
, \ be \ 4 mn 9 A ge 3 \ DS o~ 
5 NoynoeTat, TOY O€ TO LEV TPwToYV EtTEetv: “OV yap SoKw CoOL 
~ “ - 99 3 \ XN 3 ‘ ¥ Y 
TouTo pedeTov OraPeBiwkevac;”” Emet d€ avTOv NpETO OTS, 
> J mA" b>] X\ ¢ 5 \ ¥ -~ 4 x 
ELTELY AUTOV OTL OVOeV AAO TOLOY SLaryeyevnrat n OLA KO- 
~ A f 2 \ X ¥y 4 Oe N\ 4 \ 
TOV [LEV TH TE O(KaLa Kal TA QOLKG, TPATTWV O€ TA OLKALA KL 
A 2O7 5) , Y , , , 
TOV ADdiKwWY aTEYOMEVOS, HVTED Vvoilo. KahNiortHy pedeTHV 
10 dtrodoytas etvar. advros d¢ Tadw eimety: “Ody dpas, & Lar 5 
Y ¢ 3 - . A AQ Y A 
KPATES, OTL OL AOyvyce OLKAOTAL TOANOUS Lev noy pnoev 
> 


55. pdorots cri. : easiest to obtain. 

58. rod Oclou: genitive with adverb 
of place. 

IV. 8. 4-9. Not long before Socra- 
tes’s trial, Hermogenes asks him why he 
is not preparing his defense. 
replies, in the first place, he has been pre- 
paring his defense, his whole life long, 
by a just life, and in the second place 
his inward monitor has checked him 


Socrates | 


when he has begun the preparation of a 
Jormal defense. Doubtless it is better 
for him to die before he loses his powers 
of thought and his memory. 

3. ypadyv: cognate accuastive. — 
av’rés: construe with the subject of 
Aéyerv, Which is the same as the subject 
of én. 

9. wpdtrav . . . d&arexdpevos: ob- 
serve the ‘chiasmus.’ 
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aducouvTas Ady@ tapaxBevTes améxTewav, ToddOVs SE GOL- 
Kovvtas améd\voay;” ““AdAa vy Tov Ala,” ddvar airov, “ad 
€ y ~ “~ 
Eppoyeves, On pov emtxepovvtos dpovTioat THS Tpods Tovs 
\ 3 , > , ‘ , 99 ‘ 3 OUN 
duxaoTas amoNoyias HvavTidOn 7d Saioviov.” Kat avros 
einetv: “@Oavpaota eyes” Tov dé, “Oavydles,” davar, 
“et to Oem Soxet Bédriov civar ewe TedXevTav Tov Biov 
nO ‘ 3 > Q’ id id \ 0 ~ 4 3 N 1) ‘N 
non; ovK ola ore péxpt ev TOVdE TOV ypovou eya@ ovdEVL 
mat > © ~ 
avOparav vdeiunv av ovre Bedtiov ov yndvov Euov BeBiwxe- 
¥ 9 ra ¥ A 
val; aptora pev yap ola hv ToUs apLoTa eripeNomevous TOU 
e 4 a Yy \ Xs , 3 4 
ws Bedtiorous yiyver Oat, ndiorra dé TOUS padtora aio bavope- 
vous ort Bedrious yiyvovTar. a eyo péypt TOVdE TOD ypdvoU 
3 , > ay - \ ~ * 3 , 
nolavopnyv euavt@ ocupBaivovta, Kat Tots addous avOpa- 
TOUS EVTVYXAVwY Kal TPds TOUS addous Tapabewpav éepav- 
TOV OUTw OvaTeTEEKa TEL EAUTOU yLyVOoKwY* Kal ov OVO 
$ a b) ‘ ‘\ e 63s ‘ a 4 yy \ 3 “~ 
éy@, GAAG Kal ol Ewot didou ovTws EyovTes TEpt eov diaTe- 
ova, od} dia TO gudreiy Ewe, Kal yap ot [rovs] addAXovs 
A Y N > ‘ N € a , 9 ‘ 
@iXovvTes OVTWS GAY Eiyov TpPOS TOUS EavTwY dtdovs, ara 
, ‘\ > \ x ¥ 3 ‘ , / ? 
dudmEp Kal avTol av olovTat esol ouvdvTes BéATLCTOL yiyveE- 
: > A a. , 4 ¥ 3 “A »¥ 
cOav. € d€ Bidcopat TrEiw ypdvoY, tows avayKatov ETAL 
Ta TOU yypws emTeheioOat, Kal pay TE Kal aKOVELY HTTOV, 
~ ~ ‘ 
kat dvavoetoPar yelpov, kat Svopabéorepov atoBaivey Kat 
émunopmovéoTepov, Kal wv mpdtepov Bedrtiov Hv, TovTaV 
4 , Q > ‘ 4 “ a, “‘ > 0 , s 
yelpw ylyveolar: adda pny tavTa ye py alaolavopev@ pev 
»f—’ aA ¥ e€ , 9 , \ a 9 >. Of 
aBiwros av ein 6 Bios, aicfavduevov b€ Tas ovK avayKY 
~ , ‘ b] ‘4 ~ 3 A “\ ¥ 3 LOL 3 
xetpov Te Kal andéorepov Cyv; adr\a pny et y adiKws azro- 
a A x ¥ 
Oavovprat, Tots pev adixws eue aroKTelvacw aioypov ay ey 
~ 3 ‘ \ 4 3 \ \ e Pf \ 4 \ 3 ~ 
TouTo: €uot dé Ti aiaypov TO Erépous py SVVacOas TEpt Ewod 
TA OiKaLA MYTE yUOVvaL MATE ToLnoaL;” 
15. qvavridby: cf. Ap. 31d, 40a. 33. ov: masculine. 
22. d: equivalent to cal raira. 34, ph ale Oavouéve: i.e. if he were 


31. rd trod yhpws: explained by so dull as not to perceive this. 
the following infinitives. 38. rotro: i.e. Socrates’s death. 
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APPENDIX 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Aut the extant Mss. that contain any considerable portion of Plato’s 
works follow an arrangement of them into nine successive tetralogies or 
groups of four members each. Since this arrangement seems to be original 
with Thrasyllus (or if not original with him adopted by him from a scholar 
only slightly earlier, perhaps Tyrannio, Cicero’s friend), and since Thrasyl 
lus was instructor to the emperor Tiberius, it follows that the archetype of 
no Ms. now known to exist (except the papyri) can much antedate the 
Christian era. The following table exhibits Thrasyllus’s tetralogies, and 
also names the best Ms. in which each tetralogy is preserved : 


Euthyphro Apology Crito Phaedo Clarkianus (B) 





Cratylus Theaetetus Sophist Statesman 


‘| Parmenides Philebus Symposium | Phaedrus 








Alcibiades I | Alcibiades II | Hipparchus Anterastae 





— t 
I 


Theages Charmides | Laches Lysis 
Euthydemus | Protagoras Gorgias 


Hippias maior | Hippias minor | Lo Menexenus _ Venetus 








Clitophon Republic Timaeus Critias | Parisinus 

















Minos ' Laws | Epinomis Letters an 
| 


Schanz constructs the pedigree of the existing Mss. of Plato, and traces 
them al to an archetype or parent Ms. which consisted of two volumes: 
Vol. I contained the first seven tetralogies; Vol. Il contained the last two 
tetralogies, together with a number of works attributed with more or less 
confidence to Plato. The copies made of Vol. I were of two kinds, 
(1) incomplete, omitting the seventh tetralogy, and (2) complete. The 
codex Clarkianus, the capital authority for the first six tetralogies, repre- 
sents an incomplete copy of Vol. I of the archetype. The complete copy of 
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Vol. I is represented by the less trustworthy codex Venetus T, the best 
authority for the seventh tetralogy. 

I. Coprx CLARKIANUS, referred to by the single letter B because the 
Ms. is called also Bodleianus. Itis now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, 
and is “the fairest specimen of Grecian calligraphy which has descended 
to modern times.” It was beautifully written on parchment, in the year 
895 a.p., by a skillful scribe, one Joannes, for the use of Arethas, who after- 
wards became archbishop of Caesarea. Edward Daniel Clarke found this 
Ms. in October, 1801, in the library of a monastery on the island of Pat- 
mos. See M. Schanz, Novae Commentationes Platonicae, pp. 105-118; and 
Clarke, Travels in Various Countries of Europe, Asia, and Africa, ii. 2. 348 ff. 
An admirable facsimile of this Ms. was published in two volumes at Leyden 
by Sijthoff, in 1898, 1899. 

II. Copex Vrenerus T, Bekker’s f. This Ms. is now in St. Mark’s 
Library in Venice, and is chiefly valuable where the Clarkianus fails, i.e. 
for the seventh tetralogy.’ For a detailed account of it, see Schanz, Ueber 
den Platocodex der Marcus-Bibliothek in Venedig, 1877, and the preface to 
Vol. IX of the same scholar’s critical edition of Plato’s works. The date 
of the significant parts of this Ms. falls in the twelfth century. 

IIT. Parrsrnus A, No. 1807 (formerly 94 and 2087). This Ms. is now 
in the National Library at Paris; it was probably written early in the tenth 
century after Christ. It comprises the eighth and ninth tetralogies of 
Thrasyllus, together with seven spurious dialogues. The Clitophon, with 
which it begins, is numbered twenty-nine. See Schanz, Studien zur Ge- 
schichte des Platonischen Textes, and the general introduction to his critical 
edition of Plato’s works. 


IMPORTANT EDITIONS OF PLATO’S COMPLETE WORKS 


The first printed edition of Plato’s works was published by Aldus at 
Venice, in 1518, with the aid of Marcus Musurus, formerly of Crete, per- 
haps the most scholarly of the Greeks of his age, and one of the most 
valuable associates of Aldus in the Aldine Academy. 

An edition of Plato’s works, with the commentary of Proclus, was pub- 
lished at Basle in 1534, by Valder, with the aid of Simon Grynaeus. 

In 1578, Henricus Stephanus (Henri Estienne, or Henry Stephens), 
aided by Joannes Serranus (Jean de Serre), published at Paris a magnifi- 
cent edition in three folio volumes, dedicated respectively to Queen Eliza- 
beth, King James VI of Scotland, and the Consuls of the republic of Berne. 
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The pages were subdivided in five parts by letters ([a], b, e, d, e), and the pag- 
ing and lettering of this edition are used in the margins of most modern 
editions, as the most convenient and definite basis of reference. The first 
real advance upon the text of Stephanus was in 

PLaTONis DIALoGi ex recensione Imm. Bekker. Berolini, 1816-1823. 
(10 vols.) This edition was based on the collation of many Mss. 

The most important complete edition with commentary is 

PLATONIS OPERA OMNIA recensuit, prolegomenis et commentariis illustra- 
vit Stallbaum. 10 vols. (Gothae) Lipsiae, 1827 4+. The commentary ap- 
pears in a greatly improved form in the later editions of several of the 
volumes. 

A convenient text edition is 

Pratronis DraLoci secundum Thrasylli tetralogias dispositi, ex recognt- 
tione C. F. Hermann. 6 vols. Lipsiae, 1851 +. 

The most important (but still incomplete) critical edition is 

PLATONIS OPERA quae feruntur omnia ad codices denuo collatus edidit M. 
Schanz. Lipsiae, 1875 +. 

The latest complete edition of the text, with brief critical apparatus, is 

PLATONIS OPERA recognovit, brevique adnotatione critica instruxit Ioannes 
Burnet. 5 vols. Oxonii, 1899 +. 


IMPORTANT EDITIONS OF THE APOLOGY AND CRITO 


The ApoLocy oF PLATO, with a revised text and Iinglish notes, and a 
digest of Platonic idioms. By James Riddell. Oxford, 1867. 

PLatonts APOLOGIA SocRATIS ET CriToO ET PHAEDO, editio quinta 
aliquanto auctior et emendatior quam curavit Wohlrab. Lipsiae, (1827,) 1877. 
(This is Vol. T, Sect. I, IT, of Stallbaum’s complete Plato, mentioned above, 
now published by Teubner.) 

PLATONS VERTEIDIGUNGSREDE DES SOCRATES UND KRITON, erkldrt 
von Christian Cron. Achte Auflage. Leipzig, 1882. (This edition was the 
basis of Professor Dyer’s, and is the first part of an edition of the selected 
works of Plato, edited for the use of German gymnasia by Cron and 
Deuschle.) 


CHANGES FROM PROFESSOR DYER’S TEXT 


Partly on the authority of inscriptions, and partly as the result of 
further study of the Mss. and of the ancient grammarians, the spelling of 
the text has been revised. In the following list the first form of each pair 
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has replaced the other: dOpdos, d6pdos, — droxreivups, arroKrivyupt, — azro- 


nw 3 nn 27 27 4 »” 9 Ss > A“ 
télcal, arotioa,—édv mep, eavrep, — el Tep, etrep, —eis atlis, eicathis, — 
, iA “~ “A 
elder, eioOerpev, — exrelow, extiow, —éxreioey, extioew, — exteioa, exTioal, 
3 ‘4 ? , 2€ 4 3 7 ) , 10 , ¢ 
— éravdv, eAcevdv, — eEqa, eEnev, — yidapovica, eddatpovica, — Kadpevov, 
Katdpevov, — kAdw and compounds, xAaiw, — Kwpwdoroids, Kwpwdtomoids, — 


vuvon, vov 67, — GjoLOS, Gpotos, — 6 TL, 6Tt, — TlapaAtos, Hdpados, — Moreidaa, 
Tlorééaia, — rpwaitata, mpwiairara,—oavv, and its compounds, for &vv, as 
avyyoy for Evvydev, — vel, viée, — tds etc., vids, — d8de, moe. 

The final e€ of a conjunction has often been elided. In a critical edition per- 
haps elision should be carried much farther, and crasis might be marked more 
systematically. We do not suppose that Plato sometimes said 6 dvyp and a 
few lines later avjp,— and wrote ra aird and raird in neighboring sentences. 

The reviser hopes that the use of quotation marks will prove a reason- 
able convenience to the learner. In a few passages the punctuation has 
been changed, in order to make the grammatical construction more distinct, 
in accordance with English and American rules of punctuation. Several 
paragraphs have been divided, for the sake of making the rhetorical 
divisions clearer. 

The text of the present edition differs from that of Professor Dyer’s edi- 
tion also in the following readings: 17b oty for yoty. 174 mAew omitted. 
18 b ovdey dAnfes inserted. 22b ad inserted. 23 e cuvrerayevws for Evytera- 
yuevus. 27 e [ov] omitted. 30 b zoujcavros for woimcovros. 32a ay inserted. 
35 b yas for duds. 37d doe inserted. 46b viv mp@rov for povov viv. 48b 
[7@] omitted. 

In addition to the foregoing, note the following 


DEVIATIONS FROM THE TEXT OF GERMAN EDITORS 


In general: dvnvpyyyoa, dvevpypynoa,— nigapynv, edfduny, — mpwatrepov, 
mpwiaitepov, — Pardavdns, Padwvidys. 


APoLoGY AND Criro — Cron-Uhle (1895) 


17 b line 12 éywy od kata rovrous civar: Eywye— od KaTa TovTOUs — EivaL. 
—19¢13 Medyrov: Medjrwv.— 20e18 pnd’ éav: pydé dv.— 22d 21 eyvev 
ovy ad: éyvwv otv.— 2249 dboTE pe: Hor éus. — 220 11 otrw: o'rws.— 23 a 
9 rovro A€yenv: TovT od A€yerv. — 23 e 18 Kal wdAa Kal vov: Kal mdAat Kal. — 
23 21 kat rv wodiTiKGY: [Kat TOY woAUTiKOY].— 24e 10 ovToL, ® Sadxpares, 
—ot duacrai: ovrot, ® Swxpares, ot dixacral.— 26 a 23 g: ov.—26e 80 €0b 
pev yap: euot yap.— 27 e 81 [radra]: tata. — 30 b 62 woujoavros: aroumoov- 
Tos. — 30e 19 [trd rod Deov]: td Tod Deov.— 31 b 36 pero Te: pev TL.— 
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31d 6 [pwvy]: om.— 31d 12 [waAu]: médar.— 82a 4 dw? dv: dpa xdv.— 
82 b 8 *Avrioxis: [’Avrioxis].— 32 ¢ 12 [kal evavria éynguodpyv]: Kat évavrio, 
epnpirdynv.— 33 a 11 émiPupet: emGvpor.— 33d 17 [kal tipwpetoPat]: Kat 
Tyswpeio ba. — 36 ¢ 10 [iwv]: iov.—37b 12 euavrg@. ri: euavrd, ri.— 38 b 
14 viv d€— od: viv dé ob. — 396 7 olduevor: oidpevor pev.— 4009 F rod Sau- 
poviov: [4 Tov darmoviov].—40c¢ 5 rod rdérov rod: [Tod Térov Tov].— 41 b 35 
Tis avTav: Tis Oy airav.— 41b 36 8 dv: ddv.— 41 ¢ 43 dAyOH: dAnOH éorw. 
— 42 a 22 wAnv 7: wAnv ei. 

44615 “Arorov: os drorov.—45b18 otro: ad ro..—45b19 Suppias: 
Supias.— 46 a 26 ei Oe Te: ef O ert. —46b 4 ov viv mpOrov: od podvov viv. — 
47a 31 ras 8 ob; ri dis: tas 8 ob; [ovde wavTwy, GAL TOV perv, Tov 8 od;] 
ti bys. — 49 a7 [yepovres]: yépovres.— 61a 25 fora: eEéorar.— 51¢19 mei- 
gerber: meiGerOar.— 52b11 [dre py aad cis “IoOudv]: 6 te ph dro els 
"Io Gpov. — 53 e 27 obtws aicypds: otrw yAicxpus. 


PHAEDO — Wohlrab (1895) 


57a 7 Draaciwy: Pruciwy.— 59¢40 ré y' 6: ye 6.— 5949 [Huepa]: 
nuépa.— 59 17 éxedevey: éxeAevoev. — 60 b 31 py ‘OeAev: py EOerAcW.— 60 d 
5 6 rt wore: drt ore. — 606 18 ei woAAdxis: ef dpa moAAdKts. — 61 b 26 zrouy- 
pata, miOduevoy: romppara Kat weOouevov.— 61 e¢ 7 ri dé: te dat.— 61 417 oa- 
pbs: capes. — 61 e 21 [rs exe]: THs exet.— 611 8) ody: ody dy.— 62 c 27 
mpiv Gv: mpiv.— 62d 10 [deveréov .. . Seardrov]: peuxréov . . . Seamdrov. 
—63a21 ye pou: y éuol.— 6369 [Héev]: néev.—115 ¢ 15 ovros 6: obros. 
—115 d 21 ravra [por] doxO: ratra por doxK®.— 116 b 9 évavriov: éxeivats évay- 
riov.— 116e 88 [eixorws]: eixkdrws.—117a 41 mod: weov.—117 4 27 
[xAdwy Kat]: KAaiwy Kat. — 117634 KarexrXivy: KatexAOn. —117 e 86 [ovros 
... Pdppaxoy]: ovTos .. . pdppaxov.— 118 a 8 [dAAws]: dAAws. 


Symposium — Hug (1884) 


215 e 30 bo Tov Adywv Tov TovToU: [iTd TOV Adywv TovTOV].— 216 a 36 O 
SwKpares: Bwoxpares. — 216d 7 exmewAnktat, ws: éxarerAnktas, [kal av dyvod 
mayTa Kat ovdev oldev, |] &s.— 216 e 15 iva Aeyw tpiv: A€yw tuiv.— 219 e 2 ev: 
<év).— 220 a 4 dvayxacbeipev: dvayxacOeinpev. — 220 ¢ 3 orparias: orpa- 
Teias. — 221 b 37 Eraipos: erepos. — 222 a 9 Oy: ad. 


MeEmorRABILIA — Breitenbach-Miicke (1889) 


1. 6. 10 defioBon: deeoPar.— 4. 8. 9 rodro: Euoi: Trovro: [ei yap Td dOdtxely 
a “ “~ N 
aisxpov éort, 7s ovK aicxpov Kai TO Gdikws TLOvY TroLEty ;] Epot. 


VOCABULARY 


a-Blwros adj. (Sios): not to be lived, 
not worth living 

dPpvvopat: plume myself 

ayabds adj.: good 

ayadpa,-aros n.: (delight), image 

ayavakcréw, ful. dyavaxryow, aor. jya- 
vaxTyoa: am vexed, am irritated; am 
troubled, am angry, grieve 


ayaraw, ful. ayarjow: love, wel- 
come 

ayyeAla f.: message, tidings 

ayy&Aw, aor. Wyyedka: report, an- 


nounce 

ayyedos m.: messenger, reporter 

adytarepos comp. adj.: more holy 

G-yvodw (yeyrwonw): am ignorant, do 
not know 

dyopa f. (dyelpw): (place of assembly), 
market-place 

a&yplws adv.: (wildly), harshly, roughly 

_ &ypoukdrepos comp. adj. (aypds): (of the 
field), too boorish, too rude 

a&ypés m. (acre): field 

ayp-vrvia f. (vrvos): wakefulness 

ayo, aor. yyayov: lead, bring, fetch. 
dye, as interjection, come! SCG, 411; 
GMT. 251 

ayodv, -Gvos m. (agony): contest, trial, 
suit, court 

dywvifopar: contend, contest, struggle 

"AScipavros m.: Adimantus, brother of 
Plato. 34a 

&5eXds m.: brother 

&-5eds adv. (déos):. fearlessly 

a-S5yAos adj.: hidden, obscure, con- 
cealed, dark 


a-Sa-hbapros adj. (PGelpw): uncor- 
rupted, not ruined 

6-Suxéw, ful. ddikjow, pf. pass. Adiknuat, 
verbal adicnréov (dikn): am unjust 
(dduxés efuc), am guilty, am wrong, 
do evil, act unjustly 

a-Slkynpa,-aros v.: unjust act, wrong 
deed 

a-duxla f.: injustice, wrong 

&-8uKos adj.: unjust, unrighteous 

&-8ikws adv.: unjustly, unfairly 

&-S50varos adj.: impossible 

ae( adv.: always, ever, in every case, 
at each time, at any time, for the 
time being (25 c) ; 

aepo-Baréw (dip, Balvw): walk the air, 
tread the air 

d-ndécrepov comp. adv.: with less pleas- 
ure 

&-nd%s, -és adj. (dvs): unpleasant, un- 
interesting 

&-HOns, -es adj. (780s): unwonted, un- 
usual 

G-0dvaros adj.: immortal, undying, 
would never die 

6-O€uto-ros (Themis): what is not al-— 
lowed by the gods, Latin nefas 

a-Veos adj. (atheist): god-less, without 
gods 

"Aqvate adv.: to Athens 

*ASnvaiosadj.: Athenian,man of Athens 

"ASAvyor adv.: at Athens 

&6péw: look, observe, regard 

a8pdos adj.: together, all at once 

Aiaxéds m.: Aeacus, king of Aegina, 
and grandfather of Achilles and 


- 
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Telamonian Ajax. He was made a 
judge in Hades after his death. 
(41a; Gorgias 523 e 
Alavro-Swpos m.: Aeantodorus. 34a 
Alds,-avros m.: Ajax, the mightiest 
of the Achaean warriors before 
Troy, after Achilles; but by an un- 
just judgment the arms of Achilles, 
on the latter’s death, were given to 
Odysseus. In his disappointment, 
Ajax went mad and killed himself. 
4lb 
Aiytvy f.: Aegina, a large island, a 
dozen miles from the port of Ath- 
ens. 59¢ 
“Ag5ns, -ov m.: Hades. év‘Acdou, in (the 
fealm of) Hades. 29b 
atvuypa, -aros n. (enigma): what is 
darkly indicated, a riddle 
aivirropat: hint at, utter in a riddle 
aiperds verbal adj. (aipéw): to be gained 
aipéw, Jul. alpjow, aor. mid. eidouny, pf. 
nonkev, verbal aiperds: take, secure 
(my) conviction, overcome, compel ; 
mid. choose, elect 
alc@dvopar, aor. yodunv, pf. noOnuac: 
perceive, feel 
alc@nos, -ews f. (an-aesthesia, aes- 
thetic): perception, sensation 
Alo xivys, -ov m.: Aeschines, a young 
companion of Socrates. 33.6, 59 b. 
(Not the orator, the rival and antag- 
onist of Demosthenes.) 
aloxtwv, -ovos comp. adj.: more shame- 
ful 
aloxpdés adj.: disgraceful, shameful 
aloxpas adv.: shamefully 
aloxtvoua, aor. pass. yoxdtvOny (ail- 
axv¥vn): am ashamed; with acc. am 
abashed before, respect 
Aicwros m.: Aesop, the writer of fa- 
bles, a Lydian contemporary of Croe- 
sus. 60¢ 
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airéw, aor. 7ryca: ask, claim, demand 
airia f.: responsibility, blame, charge 
airudopat, aor. inf. airicacda: accuse, 
charge 
alriov n.: cause 
airios adj=: responsible, to blame 
airiotrepos comp. adj.: rather the cause 
akon f. (dxodw): hearing, hearsay. é& 
axons, What (I) have heard 
a-Kocacla /.: wantonness, license 
-KéAacros adj. (xokdgw): Wanton 
Kodovléw, fut. dxodovdjow: follow 
kovotos adj. (dxwv): unwilling, invol- 
untary 


Qe 


> 
a 
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axotw, fut. dxovcouar, aor. nKovca, pf. 
axyxoa (acoustics): hear, listen, am 
told. kxax@s dxovw, hear ill, i.e. am. 
reproached, as passive of kax@s Néyw 

G-Kparéotaros sup. adj. (kpdros): most 
unrestrained 

a&xpiBéorara sup. adv.: most exactly, 
most accurately 

dkpodopat, ful. dxpodcouar: hear, lis- 
ten 

Gkpoarys, -o} m.: hearer, listener. oi 
dxpoarai, the audience 

&-Ktpos adj.: of no effect, null and void 

&kwv, -ovros ad). (exwv): unwilling, un- 
willingly 

ddalev, -dvos m.: braggart, boaster 

éAyeves adj.: painful, grievous 

érAyéw : suffer pain, ache 

aGXexTpvev, -dvos m.: cock. 118 a 

AAG ff: truth. 77 ddnGelg, in truth 

GAnGedw, ful. drAndevow: speak the truth 

&AnOHs, -és adj.: true. 76 dAndés, the 
truth 

&ANVGS adv.: truly. ds édy9ds, in truth 

aXloKopar, aor. éddwv, pf. éd\wxa: am 
taken, am caught, am convicted 

"AdxiBiddns, -ov m.: Alcibiades, son of 
Clinias, born about 450 s.c., — the 
most brilliant of the young men of 
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Athens in Socrates’s time; but an 
unprincipled leader. Symp. 215 ; 
Xen. Mem. i. 2. 12 

GAAG conj.: but. After a condition, 

‘ sometimes it may be translated at 
any rate, at least. dA 'y, except, 
20d, after a negative, seems to be 
due to a combination of obdév ada 
and ovdév dddo 7. 

GAAHA@Y, GAAHAOLS, GAAHAOUS recip. 
pron. (dAdos): each other 

adAo tT. W: Originally, is anything else 
true than ; it became a mere sign of a 
question implying the answer ‘‘yes,”’ 
like the Latin nonne,— doubtless ; 
You do, do you not ? 

GAAo-0u adv.: elsewhere 

dAdotos adj.: of a different kind, differ- 
ent. Cf. ofos, rowotros. Having a com- 
parative idea, it may be followed by 7. 

GAAoWTepos comp. adj.: rather of a dif- 
ferent kind 

GAAos, -7, -ovindef. pron. (alius): other 
(cf. &repos) 

d’AAOoce adv.: elsewhither, elsewhere 

&AASTpLos adj.: of another, alien, for- 
eign to (my) nature 

aAXAws adv.: otherwise; otherwise than 
well, foolishly, vainly. ddAdws re xal, 
(both otherwise and), especially 

d-Adyio-ros adj.: inconsiderate, unrea- 
soning 

d-Aoyiorws adv.: inconsiderately 

&-Aoyos adj.: unreasonable 

G-AoyaTaTos Sup. adj.: most unreason- 
able 

dpa adv.: atthesame time. rpiSwy dua, 
as he rubbed (it) 

&-paléorrepos comp. adj.: moreignorant, 
less learned . 

G-pabhs, -és adj. (uavOavw): ignorant, 
unlearned 

d-padia f.: ignorance, folly 
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apaprnya,-aros n.: mistake, error, 
fault 

d&pe(Bopar: change 

apelvwv, -ovos comp. adj.: better. Cf. 
ayadds. 

a-peAea f.: lack of care, neglect 

G-pedéw, Or. HueAnTA, Pf. WuerAnKaA: Neg- 
lect, am careless, do not practice 

G-phxavov n. (unxavy): immeasurable 
degree, infinity 

Gpvopar, ful. duivoduac: avenge (my-) 
self, defend (my)self — 

apbdl prep.: about, around. of dudi 
“Avurov, Anytus and his associates 

a&pdi-yvoéw (know): am in doubt 

Opdr-evvops, pf. pass. iuglecpar: clothe; 
pf. pass. am clad 

"Apodliodts, -ews f.: Amphipolis, an 
Athenian colony in Macedonia, on 
the Strymon. The Athenians under 
Cleon sought vainly to recover it 
from the Spartan Brasidas in 
422 B.c, 28e 

apdio-Byréw, aor. quderBnrnca: dis- 
pute 

apddorepos adj. (ambo, audi): both. 
KaT duporepa, in either case 

av: for édv, ef dv, if, with subjunctive 

av modal adv.: with potential optative ; 
in the conclusion of a condition con- 
trary to fact; and with a past tense 
of the indicative, marking repetition 
of the action, as 22 b 

dva-Balvw, aor. dvéBnv, pf. dvaBéBnxa: 
come up (upon the tribune) 

dva-BiBdfo aor. mid. dveBiBacduny (Bal- 
yw): bring up, cause to come up 

dva-BidoKopat (Bios): bring to life 
again 

dva-BAérw, aor. dvéBreva: look up 

dva-Bptxdopat, aor. dveBpuxnoduny : 
howl, bawl, cry out 

dva-yryveoke, aor. dvéyywy: read 
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avaykalo, Wor. Pass. qvayKdobny: com- 
pel, require, constrain 

dvaykatos adj.: necessary, inevitable 

avaykn f.: necessity, necessary, bind- 
ing law 

dva-{ynréw, pf. dve(jrynka: search out 

dv-aipéw, aor. dvetdov: (take up), de- 
clare (of an oracle); mid. take up (for 
burial) 

av-aroxuvréw: have the shamelessness 

dv-atoyvvrla f. : shamelessness, effront- 
ery 

dv-aurxuvvTétatos (aisxivy) sup. adj.: 
most shameless, most impudent 

dv-atoxtvTws adv.: shamelessly 

dava-Kabifopar: sit up 

dva-AapBdave, aor. dvédhaBov: take up 

av-adrtiokw: expend 

dv-GrAwors, -ews f.: spending 

AVA-pipvyTkKw, MOY. dvéurnoa, PASS. dve- 
pyvjnoonv: recall, remind, mid. re- 
member 

av-avipla /. (d4vyp): unmanliness 

"Avagtayopas, -ov m.: Anaxagoras, a 
philosopher born at Clazomenae, 
near Smyrna, about 500 bB.c.; died 
at Lampsacus about 428 B.c. Introd. 
§ 5 

dv-d£vos adj.: unworthy 

adva-mel0w : persuade 

d&vé-mnpos adj.: maimed, crippled, help- 
less 

ava-tipmdnps, aor. dvérdAnoa: infect, 
implicate 

a&va-cKoméw: consider anew 

ava-rpétrw, pf. PASS. dvarérpaumar: OVEr- 
turn, subvert, ruin 

ava-hépw, ful. dvoiow: refer 

d&va-xwpéw, verbal dvaywpnréov: draw 
back, withdraw, retreat 

avSpamodH5yns, -es (ef5os) adj.: slavish 

avSparrobwdas adv.: like a slave, slav- 
ishly 
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avopeia /. (dv7jp): manliness, bravery 

avdpetos adj.: manly 

av-eXeyKTos adj. (éAéyxw): unrefuted, 
irrefutable 

dv-eXevOepos adj.: illiberal, unworthy 
of a free man 

av-eAmuoros adj. (éAmis): unlooked-for, 
unexpected 

&vewos 7.: wind 

av-e£-éraortos adj.: without examina- 
tion, without inquiry 

dv-epevvdw : search out, seek 

dv-épopar: question, ask, inquire 

av-epwrde: question, ask again 

avev improper prep.: without 

av-eudynpew, Gor. dvnudjunoa: break the 
silence, cry aloud 

av-éxw, aor. dvécyov: hold up, mid. 
suffer, endure, with gen. and suppl. 


participle. nros dvéoxev, the sun 
rose 
avnp, gen. dvdpds, m.: man (Latin vir) 


avnp: by crasis for 6 dvip 

a&vOpamevos adj.: belonging to men. 
ravOperea, humanly speaking 

avOpaHmivos adj.: human, of a man, at- 
tainable by man 

avOpwros m. or f.: man (Latin homo) 

Gvidonat, ful. dvdcoua: grieve, have 
grief 

aviapas adv.: miserably 

av-inpe: give up, relax (one’s efforts) 

av-lcrapar: rise, stand up 

-véyntos adj.: thoughtless, witless 

v-olyvips, imps. dvewyounv, aor. pass. 

avewxOny: open 

a&v-dovos adj.: unholy 

avr-adtkéw, dor. dvTndixnoa: do an un- 
just act in return, retaliate 

avr-amréAADpe: destroy in return 

avr-elrov aor.: replied, answered 

“Avrihvep,-opos m.: Antenor, the wis- 
est counselor of the Trojans. 221 ¢ 
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avrl prep. with gen.: instead of, in 
place of 

avri-Bérynors, -ews f.: entreaty 

avri-ypady f.: written charge, indict- 
ment 

dvri-S5paw: do in return, retaliate 

a&vri-KaKkoupyew, MOY. dvrexaxovpynoa: do 
harm in return 

avri-Aéyw: reply, speak back, say in 
return, gainsay 

"Avrvox ls, -lS0s5 f.: Antiochis, the Athe- 
nian ‘‘tribe’? of which Socrates was 
amember. 32b 

avri-mapa-BdAAw: place over against, 
compare 

dvri-rapa-TlOnpr, aor. partic. dvrimapa- 
Geis: place alongside, compare with 

a&vri-rrovéw : do in return 

"Avriobévyns, -ovs m.: Antisthenes, 
founder of the school of Cynics. 
59 b 

avri-rexvos m. (réxvn): Competitor, ri- 
val 

avri-ripdopar, ful. dvririjoouar: pro- 
pose as penalty on (my) part, — 
with gen. 

avru-timre: strike back, beat in turn 

"Avripdav, -dvros m.: Antiphon, asoph- 
ist. 38e; Xen. Mem.i.6. (Not to be 
confounded with the orator of the 
same name.) 

avr-opoola f. (duruys): charge under 
oath, affidavit 

dv-vre-Syros adj. (Séw): unshod, with- 
out shoes, barefoot 

"Avutos, -ov m.: Anytus, one of the 
accusers of Socrates. 18b. Introd. 
§ 36 

agia f. (sc. run): worth, deserts. xara 
Thy aéiav, according to (my) deserts 

G&&tos adj.: worthy of, deserving of, 
deserved, fitting, worth while. dé&- 
ov déyou, worth mentioning. dor 


dxotoat, worth hearing. déids.eiuc, I 
deserve 

G£L6-x pews, -wv, nom. pl. d&idypew, adj.: 
responsible, worthy of credit, trust- 
worthy 

GEidw, dor. HElwoa (déos): think fair, con- 
sider reasonable, count worthy of, 
suppose true, claim, ask asreasonable 

dflwpa, -atos 1.: dignity, distinction 

afiws adv.: worthily, in a manner 
worthy 

d&ar-ayyéAAw, aor. dmryyyedra: report 

am-ayopevo: forbid, warn off 

aar-ayw: lead off (to prison, by sum- 
mary process), take away, conduct. 
—- draywyy was allowed only when a 
man was taken in the act of crime. 

atr-aipw, ful. drape: remove from, de- 
part from 

a-ahrtayq f.: relief, way of escape 

ar-ahdAarra, fut. pass. draddkafouat, pf. 

aor. dmrn\d\aynv: free 
from, release from; mid. take my 
leave, depart 

Gr-Av-aLeXuvTéw, GOP. dravyoxXUvTyCA : 
have the shamelessness for 

ar-avTae (dvra): meet 

arag adv.: once 

ainis, draoa, Grav adj. (ds): all 


arn\rAayuat, 


Grarde, Gor. PASS. WraTHOny (awarn): 


deceive, trick 

ar-av0asifopar: am self-willed 

G-revbéw, aor. WrelOnoa: am disobe- 
dient, do not obey 

dar-exdto, dor. driyxaca: liken, com- 
pare 

Girevdéw : threaten 

Gr-eut: go away, will go away, depart 

G&-meipos adj. (répas): boundless, un- 
limited 

G-reipos adj. (weipa): inexperienced, 
unacquainted with, ignorant. 
pos Ypapudrwy, unlettered 


dwei- 
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ar-eXavve: drive off, drive away 

ar-epyatopat (Zpyov): work, effect, ac- 
complish 

G&r-épxopar, aor. dr7dGov: go away, 
depart 

dar-ex@dvopar: am hated, make myself 
hated 

am-€x8era f.: enmity, hatred 

dr-éx Popa (€x 80s): am hated 

ar-éxopar: abstain from 

ar-nrAdAax8ar: pf. pass. inf. of darad- 
AATTW . 

d-murréw, aor. irisrnca: disobey, do 
not believe 

&-mirros adj.: incredible, not to be be- 
lieved 

d-rAots adj.: simple, invariable, abso- 
lute 

ars prep. with gen. (ab): from 

aro-Baive, ful. droBycouat: come off, 
become, result, prove 

aro-BaAdrw, aor. dréBadov: cast away, 
lose 

dtro-BrXérw, aor. dréBreva: look off, 
glance off, regard 

dqro-Saxpvw: weep, grieve for 


Gro-Selxvip and aaro-deukvdw, aor. dié-. 


derEa : 
make 

d&rro-Syyuéw, “Or. dredjunoa, pf. droded%- 
pynxa: am absent, am abroad; de- 
part, journey 

arro-Sypla f.: departure, absence (from 
Athens) 

d1ro-5\spdoKe : run away, flee 

a7ro-5iSwp., dor. imv. dwddore: pay, ren- 
der 

arro-OvyoKw, ful. drodavoduat, aor. amé- 
davov: die, am put to death 

arr-ouxia f.: colony, settlement 

aro-Kdpvo, aor. dwréxayov: am weary, 
hesitate 

diro-KXGw (kKAdw): bewail 


demonstrate, prove, show, 
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arro-Kptyowar, “Or. drexpivduny : answer, 
reply 

Gro-kptrrea, aor. mid. direxpypaunv 
(apocrypha): conceal, hide, put in 
the shade 

aro-Kretvw and arro-Krelvipu, fut. dro- 
KTrev@, Gor. awéxreava, pf. adwéxrova: 
slay, kill, put to death 

G&rro-AapPave, aor. dréhaBov, Hor. Pass. 
arecnponv: take off, cut off, shut 
off, carry away 

G&ro-Aavw, pf. drokdkavea: enjoy, re- 
ceive good from 

Gro-Aeltrw, fut. drorelbw, aor. drédurov : 
leave at one side, abandon, forsake 

"AmoAX6-S8wpos m.: Apollodérus, of 
Phalerum, an enthusiastic follower 
of Socrates. 34a, 59a,1174d 

Gar-dAAtpe, ful. mid. drodroduar, aor. 
am prera, mid. drwrduny, pf. drddwra: 
destroy, lose; mid. go out of exist- 
ence; aor. mid. perished; pf. have 
perished, am ruined 

"AmédXov, -wvos m.: Apollo. 604 

Garo-hoyéopar, ful. arodoyicouat, aor. 
dreroynodunv, verbal 
make (my) defense, defend (my)self, 
reply 

arohoyia (Aéyw): defense, reply. (Never 
used in the sense of the English apol- 
ogy, which acknowledges an act, and 
regretsit. drrodoyia deniesthe charge.) 

dro-A¥o: release; mid. loose from 
(my)self, free (my)self from 

a&ro-reipdouar: test, try, make experi- 
ment — 

Grro-Trépre, dor. dréreuwa : Send away, 
dismiss 

aro-1rydaw, aor. drerhdnoa: leap away, 
hurry off 


drohoyyt éov : 


.a-1ropéw: am at a loss, do not know, 


doubt 
a-ropia f.: lack, want 
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amré-ppytos adj. (elpnxa): not to be 
spoken, secret, — perhaps referring 
to esoteric Orphiec doctrines 

G-tropotaros sup. adj.: most difficult 
to meet (or to manage), most per- 
plexing 

atro-orév8w, aor. dréorewca: pour a li- 
bation (c7o0vd7) 

aro-rlyw, aor. dréreica: Pay 

Gro-rTpérw, aor. drérpeva;: turn away 
from, dissuade from 

atro-halve, ful. dropavS: show, make 
clear 

atro-hevyw, ful. dropeviouat, aor. drépu- 
yov, pf. dmowédevya: escape, aM ac- 
quitted, — with direct object 

Grro-nplfopar, aor. drepyndicdpny (YF- 
gos): vote free, acquit, vote for (my) 
acquittal 

amro, ful. dvoun, pf. pass. aya: 
fasten ; mid. feel of, touch, lay hold of 

apa inferential conj.: so, then, accord- 
ingly, as it seems, perchance 

apa: introduces a question. Cf. 4. 

G&pyvptov n.: silver, money 

&péokxw: please, gratify: 

dperh f.: virtue, excellence, first duty 

&pibpéw, aor. HplOunoa: count 

d&prbuds m.: number 

apioretov n. (dpicros): prize of bravery 

"Aploturros m.: Aristippus, founder of 
the Cyrenaic school of philosophy, 
born about 485 8.c. 59¢ 

&ptoros sup. adj.: best. 
BédTuo TOs. 

"Apirropdvys, -ovs m.: Aristophanes, 
the chief comic poet of Greece; born 
about 444 3s.c., and died about 
385 p.c. Socrates and his teaching 
were ridiculed in the Clouds of Aris- 
tophanes, presented in 423 B.c. 

Aplorwv,-wvos m.: Aristo, Plato’s fa- 
ther. 34a 


Cf. dyads, 
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apket 7mpers.: it is sufficient 

apkotvrws adv.: contentedly 

apvakis, -(80s /. (dpves): lamb-skin 

apouvpa, Homeric gen. dpoipys: plowed 
land, land, earth 

apre adv.: just now, just 

apx7 f.: beginning, principle, premise. 
Thy apxny, atall. é& dpyjs, from the 
beginning 

apx f.: office, government, rule, au. 
thority 

apxukds adj.: skilled in ruling 

apxopar, aor. ypEdunv: begin. dpxé 
pevos, at the beginning; cf. redev. 
Ta 

apXw, aor. fpéa: lead, command, rule, 
hold office. 6 dpywv, the commander; 
oi dpxovres, the rulers, magistrates 

a-o€Beva f.: impiety 

&-oeBys, -és adj.: impious 

a-ocbevéoraros sup. adj.: weakest 

d-oBevéw (cOévos): am weak, am ill 

&-ciréw (ciros): am without food, fas 

"AokAnmds m.: Asclepius (Aescula.. 
pius), the god of healing. 118 a 

domdfopat: salute, have affection, es. 
teem 

a-oraxrl adv.: not in drops, in streams 

aoretos adj. (dorv): civil, courteous, 
polite 

aords m. (dorv): man of the city, towns- 
man, citizen 

d-opdrea J. (opdddw): safety, security 

d-odardorepos comp. adj.: safer 

é-rdaras adv.: safely | 

d-cx hpev, -ovos adj.: unseemly 

d-cxorla f. (oxo): lack of leisure, 

occupation. doxodlay dyw, am busy, 

am occupied 

é-ratla f. (rdés): disorder, misrule 

are adjunct of a causal participle: since. 
dre pidoripot Svres, Since they are am- 
bitious 
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a&rexvas adv.: absolutely, completely, 
downright. drexyvds Eévws Exw, am 
an entire stranger. (To be clearly 
distinguished from dréyvws, ‘*un- 
scientifically.’’) 

G-ripateo (riun): slight, treat without 
honor, dishonor, have lack of respect 

d-Tipdw, aor. yriuwoa: deprive of civil 
rights 

G-romla f.: strangeness, absurdity 

G&-romos adj. (ré7os): (out of place), ec- 
centric, extraordinary, singular 

arra: = rivd, n. pl. of Tis, Some one 

atrra: — driva, n. pl. of bores 

av adv.: again, in turn, on the other 
hand 

av0adéorepov comp. adv.: more self- 
willed 

aveasifopat (avrés, avddvw): am self- 
willed. avéadifduevos, out of self-will 

avis adv.: again, later, hereafter. eds 
abéis, at a later time 

avAéw: play on the flute 

atAnpa, -aros n.: flute-playing 

avrAyrTHs, -od m.: flute-player 

aiAntikés adj.: belonging to flute- 
players 

avAnrpls, -(80s f.: female flute-player, 
flute-girl 

avAds m.: flute 

atptov adv.: to-morrow. eis avpiov, on 
the morrow; cf. eds a®des 

avr-apkéorara sup. adv. (atrds, dpxKe?): 
most independently, most content- 
edly 

airiga adv.: straightway, forthwith, at 
once 

avrdOs adv.: there 

avrots: for éaurots, reflexive pron., them- 
selves 

avré-patos adj. (automaton): of (his) 
own motion, of (his) own impulse, by 
chance 
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airés, -h, -6: self, himself. In the 
oblique cases, when standing by itself, 
as a@ personal pronoun, him, her. 6 
avrés, ravrov, the same 

avro-oxedtdto (cxedia): form (my) own 
idea, judge off-hand, judge hastily 

avrov adv.: here 

atrdé-dwpos adj. (Latin fur): (as a very 
thief), caught in the act. é7’ adro- 
Pwpw, in the very act, manifestly 

ad-alpeois, -ews f.: taking away, con- 
fiscation 

&-dbaviys, -és adj. (palyw): unseen 

a-h8ovia f. (pPGdvos): plenty, abundance 

ab-inps, ful. dpjow, aor. partic. adpels: let 
go, dismiss, abandon, throw away 

dh-ucvéopar, Sut. apigouat, aor, adixd- 
env, pf. adtyyat: come, arrive 

adb-lcrapa.: stand aloof, stand off, 
keep away 

ad-ooidopar, dor. ddwoiwodunv (Soros): 
clear (my)self of a scruple 

&-bpwv, -ov adj.: senseless, foolish 

ax Popa. (dxGos): am burdened, grieve, 
am angry, ain offended 

ax 80s, -eos n.: burden 

"Axtrdets, -€ws m.: Achilles. 
ef. 28c¢ 

a-x rev, -ov adj. (cotton): without tunic 
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Badife (Baivw): walk, go _ 

Babis, -eta,-b adj.: deep. dpOpos Babus, 
early dawn 

BapBapikds adj. (barbaric): outside of 
Greece | 

Bdpos, -eos n.: heaviness 

Baptvopar: am heavy, am a burden 

Bapts, -cia, -b adj. (gravis): heavy, 
erievous 

Bapiraros sup. adj.: most grievous, 
most weighty 

Baptrepos comp. adj.: too heavy, too 
burdensome 


* eg 
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Bactreds, -éws m.: king 

BeBado, fut. BeBardow: confirm, estab- 
lish 

BeAX\riorros sup. adj.: best 

BeAttiwv, -ovos (comp. of dyabbs,— cf. Bor'- 
Aonar): better 

Bia adv.: by force, in spite of 

Brdfopar (Gia): use force (to), constrain, 
overpower 

Biavéraros sup. adj.: most violent 

BiBAlov n. (Bible): book 

Bios in.: life 

Bidw, fut. Bimcouar, pf. BeBlwxa: live 

Biwrés verbal adj. (Bios): to be lived, 
(life) worth living 

BrAaBepss adj.: harmful, injurious 

BrAarre, ful. BrAyw, aor. €Braya, aor. 
pass. €Bd\aByv: injure, harm, hurt 

BAérrw, aor. ZBrela: look, see 

Bodw, fut. Bojooua: cry aloud, shout, 
raise a shout - 

BonPéw: aid, come to the defense of, 
defend, — with dat. 

BopBéw: ring, hum, buzz 

BovtAcupa, -aros 2. : Consideration, argu- 
ment, decision 

Bovrevths, -08 m. (BovA7): member of 
the senate, senator 

BovAeutrids cidj.: senatorial 

Bovretw, cor. éBot’revoea, pf. mid. Be- 
BovAevuac: am senator, act as sena- 
tor; aor. was chosen to the senate; 
mid. deliberate, plan; aor. mid. de- 
cide 

BovAy f.: deliberation, consideration, 
argument 

BotAopar: wish, desire, choose. 6 Bov- 
A\duevos, Whoever desires 

Bpadds, -eta, -0 adj.: ‘slow 

BpaStrepos comp. adj.: slower 


Bpaicidds, -ov m.: Brasidas, the chief 


Spartan general in the first part of 
the Peloponnesian War; he fell in 
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the defense of Amphipolis, in 422 n.c. 
221¢ 

Bpaxts, -eta, -b adj. (brevis): brief. 
éy Boaxet, In short 

BpevOvouar: have proud mien, hold 
(my) head high 

Bupo-o-Séys, -ov m.: tanner 

Bapds 2. (Baivw): altar 


yopéw, aor. éynua: marry 

yapos 1.: marriage 

yap causal part. (yé, dpa): for. Not al- 
ways to be translated at the beginning 
of a narrative. It may indicate sur- 
prise, and be equivalent to why ! 

yaorHp, gen. yaorpds f. (gastric): belly, 
appetite 

yekaw, dor, éyédaca: laugh 

yeAouos, adj. (yédws): laughable, ridicu- 
lous 

yedoudrepos comp. adj.: more laughable, 
too ridiculous 

yerdolws adv.: laughably 

yéno: am filled, teem 

yevvatos adj. (yévos): noble, well-bred, 
splendid 

yevvardtaros sup. adj.: noblest 

yevvalws cadv.: nobly, generously, 
bravely 

yevvaw, wor. éyévynoa: beget, give birth, 
bear, give life 

yevuynras, -od m.: parent, father 

yévos, -eog n. (genus): race, stock, 
blood 

yépwv, -ovros m.: old man; as*adj. old 

yeopyla f. (v9, épyev, George): farm- 
ing 

yewpytkes adj. as n. (Georgic): skilled 
in farming, farmer 

yf: earth 

yiipas, gen. yipws, n.: old age 

yiyvopar, aor. éyevdunv, pf. yéyova (yé- 
vos): am born, become, come, am 
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established, am formed, am made, 
take place, turn out; pf. am, have 
arisen 

ytyvooke, ful. yudooua, aor. &yvwvr, pf. 
éyvwxa (Know): know, judge; fut., 
aor., and pf. come to know, learn, 
find out 

yAlyopat: stick, cling, long for 

yAtho, pf. pass. yéy\uumar: carve 

yuynoiws adv. (yévos): genuinely, nobly, 
honestly 

youn f.: judgment 

Topytas, -ovm.: Gorgias, a noted rheto- 
rician from Leontini in Sicily; born 
about 490 B.c. and died about 380 B.c. 
The founder of the school of epideic- 
tic oratory. 19e. Introd. § 12. 

yotv (yé-ofv): now, at least, at any 
rate 

ypdppa, -aTos 2. (ypddw): letter; pl. 
letters, literature 


ypady: writing, formal charge, indict- - 


ment 

ypidw, aor. mid. éypayaduny, pf. mid. 
yéypauuar: write; mid. present in 
writing, present, indict 

yupvatopar, verbal yuuvacrdoy (yupves): 
engage in gymnastic exercises, prac- 
tice 

YUpvaovov n.: symnasium 

yupvactiKy f.: gymnastics, bodily ex- 
ercises, in body 

yur, gen. yuvackds f. (queen): Woman 


Sawovaw:: am insane, mad 

Satpdviov as n.: divine influence, divin- 
ity 

Satudvios adj. (Saiuwy): belonging to the 
gods, under the influence of the 
divinity, divine, superhuman, most 
excellent. daudme, my dear sir 

Salpwv, -ovos m. (demon): divine being, 
divinity, god. Already this seems to 
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be generally used of a lower order of 
divinities 

Sakpv, -vos n. (lacrima): tear 

Saxp¥w, aor. éddxptoa: weep 

dé5La pf. as pres.: fear 

Set: impersonal of déw, need, lack 

Sel, Gor. Edewa (Séos): fear 

Se(kvipu: show, make clear 

Seria f. (déos): cowardice 

Se.vds aij. (Séos): terrible, to be feared, 

dreadful, shameful, clever. devds ré- 

yev, a Clever speaker, a skilled ora- 
tor. odvdév devydv, no fear 

Sevératos 8p. adj.: most dreadful 

Servdrepos comp. adj.: more to be feared 

Sevrvéw, dor. édelrvyoa: dine, sup 

Setrvov n.: dinner 

Seka numeral (decem): ten 

Aedoot m. pl.: Delphi, the seat of the 
Pythian oracle. 20e 

Séopar, fut. dejooua, aor. edepOnv (de?): 
want, need, desire, ask, beg, implore 

Seopds m. (6éw, bind): fetter, bonds, 
imprisonment 

SeopwrTypiov n.: prison 

Seométys, -ov m. (despot): master, lord 

Sedpo adv.: hither; used in familiar 
tone as an imv. come here! 

Séxopar, wor. cdeEdunv: receive, accept, 
take, choose 

S€w (de@): need, lack. aoddod déw, I am 
far from. oddod det, far from it. 
uw detv, he ought not 

Séo, pf. pass. dédeuvac: bind, put in 
prison; pf. pass. am in prison 

84 part.: so, now, apparently, mani- 
festly, really . 

Afrwov n.: Delium, sanctuary of De- 
lian Apollo, on the Attic coast, near 
the Boeotian frontier. Scene of a 
battle in 424 n.c., in which the Athe- 
nians were defeated by the Boeotians. 
28e 
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Afos f.: Delos, birthplace of Apollo. 
43 c¢, 58b 

Sfdos adj.: clear, open, manifest. 67- 
hoy Sri, evidently . 

SynAdw, ful. ntwow: show, make clear, 

Snp-nyopla f.: addressing the people, 
public speech 

Snproupyds m. (dfjuos, zpyov): worker 
for the people, craftsman 

Anpso-Soxos m.: Demodocus. 33 e 

Sypo-kparéopar: am ruled by the peo- 
ple, am under a democracy 

Sypo-kparia f. (kpdros): democracy 

Shpos m.: people, Assembly 

Sypooia adv.: in public, by public 
process 

Sypootedw: work as a public servant, 
am in public life 

Sypsovos adj. (Sjuos): of the people. 
ra Snudowa, the work of the state 

Syydrys, -ov m.: fellow-demesman, of 
the same deme 

Syposys, -es adj. (6fuos): popular, in 
the ordinary sense 

S4-rov: doubtless, methinks, I am 
sure, of course 

SqTa part.: certainly, of course. ri 
dfra expresses surprise, what is this ? 

Sua prep.: with gen. through, across ; 
by means of, using. da Tot Biov, 
through (my) life. 6:4 rayéwy, quick- 
ly. With acc. because of, on account 
of, thanks to 

Sia-BarrAw, pf. pass. diaBéBrAnuwar: ac- 
cuse (informally), create prejudice. 
Cf. did Boros. 

Sta-Bidw, pf. SuaPeBlwxa: pass (my) 
life, live (my) whole life 

StaBorAy f. (diuaBdd\r\w): hurt, prejudice, 
slander. 7 diaBor} 4% éuy, the preju- 
dice against me 

Sta-yiyvopar, aor. dreyevouny : 
through, live through 


come 
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Su-dyw, fut. didéw: spend (my) time, 
lead (my life) 

Sta-OptAdw, plpf. pass. dereOpiryro: 
noise abroad, report commonly 

Siatra f. (diet): manner of life 

Statrdopat, imps. Suyraro: sojourn, live 

Stairnpa, -aros 2.: food 

Sid-Keypat: am disposed, am affected. 
(Perfect passive of dcarlOnu.) 

Sia-KeAcvopzar: shout encouragement 

Sia-kivStvedw: meet the danger, am in 
danger 

Sta-Kptvw: discern, determine 

Sia-Kwr¥w: prevent, hinder 

Sia-A€yopar, pf. dieiAeyuat, aor. dtedé- 
xOnv: converse, talk 

Sva-Aelrrw, aor. duédurov: leave a gap. 
Siakurwy xpdvov, after an interval of 
time 

St-adAdrro, aor. dujA\daéa : reconcile 

[Sta-Aoyos m.: dialogue] 

S.a-pU00-Aoyéw, Gor. Siendooddyynoa : talk 
familiarly, chat, converse 

Sia-vogopar, aor. dievojOny (vots): rea- 
son, think, consider, plan 

Sidvora f.: thought, plan, intent 

S.a-metpdopar: test, make trial, prove 

Sva-topevopar: goon (my) way, march 
along 

S.a-ocKoréw : consider carefully, exam- 
ine » : 

Sva-rdrrw: arrange in order, guide 

Sia-reAéw, pf. diarerédexa (rédos): con- 
tinue (to the end) 

Sva-rlOnpr, ful. diadhjow, aor. pass. dieré- 
Onv: dispose. Cf. didceuar. 

SvarpiBy /.: pastime, pursuit 

Sia-rptBw, aor. duérpuva : pass (my) time, 
spend, converse 

S.a-depdvrws adv.: differing from, more 
than, particularly, specially 

S.a-hépw: differ from, surpass, excel, 
am superior 
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Sia-hedyo, ful. SiadpevEoua, pf. diameé- 
gevya: flee, escape, am acquitted 
Sta-pbeipw, ful. Siapbep&, aor. duePOerpa, 
pf. SiépOapxa, pass. déPOappar, fut. 
SiapOapyjooua.: corrupt, destroy, 
ruin; change 

S.a-hBopeds, -éws m.: 
stroyer 

Si8daoKados m.: teacher, master 

Su8doKke, ful. SiddEw, aor. edl6aéa : teach, 
instruct 

Sidopr, ful. dwow, aor. pl. edocav, pf. 
pass. dé6oua (do): offer, give, pre- 
sent 

Su-efSov, inf. Sudecvy, aor.: saw through 

Sl-eypu: go through 

Su-d£-eups, aor. dueEHAOov: go through in 
detail, set forth, narrate, recount 

Si-epxopar, pf. SueAnAvOa: go through, 
set forth in detail, discuss 

St-epwrdw: question in detail 

Si-ryyéopar, ful. dunyjooua, aor. diunyn- 
cdunv: narrate, tell (the) story 

Se-npepedo (7uepa): pass the day 

SiOdpayBos m.: dithyramb, a kind of 
choral lyric poem 

St-toytplfonar, aor. ducxyipicdunvy (ioxv- 
pos): insist, affirm confidently 

Suxdtw, ful. dicdow, aor. édixaca, aor. 
pass. éiixdoOnv: judge, decide 

Slkatos, -a, -ov (Sik): just, right, right- 
eous, fair, reasonable. Sdlxaids eu, it 
is just that I, I ought (cf. the Hiber- 
nian idiom, ‘‘ You had a right to do 
it’’). 76 dlkaov, justice 

Sixatorvvyn f.: justice 

Sikarétaros sup. adj.: most just 

Suxardrepos comp. adj.: more just 

Sukaiws adv.: justly, with good reason 

Sukavikes adj.: (pertaining to the 
courts), such as one hears in courts, 
wearisome 

Sikacrypiov n.: court of justice 


corrupter, de- 
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Sixaorhs, -08 m. (dicdgw): judge 

Sixy f.: suit at law, case, charge, judg- 
ment, justice 

Sud conj. (5: 8): wherefore 

St-olyw, dor. pass. partic. diwryOévres : 
open 

St-orxéw (ofkos): administer, manage 

Su-dAAT pL, Gor. duwrAeca: ruin, utterly 
destroy 

Se-dpvipr, dor. Suwpocduny: assert under 
oath, swear to 

Su-6-mep conj.: just because 

Sls adv.: twice 

Surrds adj. (500): twofold, of two kinds, 
of two classes 

Sipbépa f. (diphtheria): hide, animal’s 
skin, leather cloak (such as peasants 
wore) 

Sux d-Se adv.: in two parts, asunder 

Stdkw: pursue, follow 

SoKéw, ful. ddfw, aor. Z5oéa, pf. pass. dé- 
doyua. (dda, dogina): think, think 
good ; seem, seem true, am thought, 
am reputed. 2gé0fé suo, I came to 
think. dedoyudvoy, agreed, generally 
believed 

Soxipdtw, aor. pass. éSoxiyudcOnv: prove, 
examine; receive to citizenship 

d6fa f/f. (doxology, orthodox): reputa- 
tion, glory, honor, opinion. apa 
ddfav (paradox), contrary to (my) 
real opinion 

Sofafw: opine, hold (an opinion) 

Sopa f. (delpw, flay): skin, hide 

Sdots, -ews f. (dose): gift 

SovrAcdw: am a slave, serve 

SotAos m.: slave 

Spapa, -aros 7.: drama, theatrical play, 
spectacle 

Sparerevw ; run away from (as a slave 
might) 

Spaxpy f.: drachma. An Athenian sil- 
ver coin, worth about seventeen cents 
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Spam (drama): do 

Spts, gen. dpuds, f.: oak 

Sivapar: am able, can 

Sivapus, -ews f.: power, might, strength 


Suvards adj.: strong, powerful, effec-. 


tual, effective 
S00, gen. dvoty, numeral (duo): two 
Svo--waléorepos comp. adj. (uavOdvw): 
slower to learn 
Stopar pl. f.: settings, setting 
Suo-rux la f. (r’x7): misfortune 
Svo-xepts, -és adj.: disagreeable, trou- 
blesome, hindrance 
S0, pf. dé5ica: sink, set (of the sun) 


ea imv. of édw as interjection: ah!, let 
it pass 

éGdwv aor. of ddoxoyar: was captured, 
was overtaken 

édv = ef dv: if, with subjunctive 

a .. iv re: whether... or 

éavtod, éauTo, eavrdv reflex. pron.: him- 
self 

éavTdy, éavrois reflex. pron.: themselves 

édw, fut. édow, aor. aca: permit, allow, 
disregard, dismiss. ov« édw, forbid 

EBSopnqovra (érrd): seventy 

éyyudopar, dor. yyyvacduny: am surety, 
offer bonds 

éyyoy f.: surety, bail 

éyyvyris, -o8 m.: surety, bondsman 

éyyts adv.: near, with genitive 

éyytrara or éyyuTaro sup. adv.: near- 
est, next 

éyyurépw comp. adv.: nearer 

éyelpw, aor. jyepa: rouse, wake 

éy-kadtéw: blame, censure, find fault, 
complain, accuse 

éy-Kahkimro, aor. mid. évecakupauny, pf. 
éyxexdAuwmat: cover up, conceal; 
mid. cover my face 

éy-kAnpa, -aros n.: charge, accusation, 
complaint 


tt 
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éy-kparéoraros sup. adj.: with greatest 
self-control in 

éy-xwpet impers.: it is possible, sc. to 
delay ; there is still time 

éyopar: by crasis for éyo ofuat 

éSeoréov: verbal adj. of écbiw, eat 

€0éAw, aor. 70é\noa: wish, desire, am 
willing, consent, am ready 

eOifw, pf. pass. edOiopar (0s): accus- 
tom, use 

el: if. ef dé uH, if not, otherwise. ef rép 
ve, at least if. ef re... ef re cond. 
part., whether... or. e ydp may 
introduce a wish 

elSos, -eos 2.: form, shape, appearance 

elev interj.: very well 

elxdfw, aor. qxaca: liken, compare 

elxq adv.: at random, in chance order 

elxds, -éros n.: probable, reasonable. 
ws 7d eixés, in all probability 

elxéras adv.: with good reason, natu- 
rally 

elxdv, -dvos f. (icon): image, illustra- 
tion, comparison, semblance 


eipappévyn f. pf. partic. (Motpa): fated, - 


Fate 

elpi, imps. H, inf. etvar, fut. Zrouac: am, 
exist. 7q@ évrs, in truth. grr: raira, 
this is true. 
not possible that not, surely 

etpt, imv. 10, inf. iévar, partic. ibv: go, 
come, will go. 7% is used as an inter- 
jection, Come! 

elrrov aor.: said, spoke 

eipyxa pf. of pyul: have said, have 
spoken 

elpnpéva pf. partic. of dnul: said 

elpwvevopar (irony): jest, dissemble 

eis: into, as regards. eds duds, into your 
court, before you 

els, pla, Ev numeral: one 

elo-dyw: lead in, introduce, bring in 
(to court), bring to trial 


ovK tot Srws ob, it is 
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elo--eupst: Come in, enter 

elo--nyéopar: introduce, propose 

eio-AGov: came in, was brought into 
court. (Used as passive of elcdyw.) 

elo-oS0s f.: entrance, bringing in 

eiloryKer plpf. of tornur: stood 

elo-dépw: bring in, introduce 

eira adv.: then, and then 

eWo0a pf., plpf. eiwOn (€00s): am wont, 
accustomed. elwAds, accustomed 

éx, €€, prep.: out of, from, as a result 
of. éx maiéwv, from childhood, while 
children ; é« véov, from youth up. éx 
rovrwy, from this, in the light of this 

éxaoros adj.: each, every one 

éxdorore adv.: at each time, on each 
occasion 
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exatepos adj.: each of two 

éx-Baddw, aor. é&éBadov: cast out, re- 
ject, throw overboard 

€x-yovos m.: offspring, child 

éxet adv.: there, yonder 

éxetOev adv.: thence, from there 

éketvos, -n, -o pron.: that, yon 

éxeivws adv.: in that way 

éxetore adv.: thither, there 

éx-Kadvaro, aor. ékexddsuwa: uncover ; 
mid. uncover (my) face 

éx-kAérre, aor. éééxreva: steal away, 
steal out 

éexkAynoia f.: ecclesia, popular Assem- 
bly (of Athens) 

éxkAnovacrs, -od m.: ecclesiast, mem- 
ber of the Assembly 

&k-Aéyw, aor. mid. é&ede~dunv: select, 
pick out 

éx-mrasetw, dor. ékeralidevoa: educate, 
train up 

éx-tve, dor. é€érwv: drink off, quaff 

éx-7AHTTO, wor, é&érAnta, pf. pass. éexmé- 
wrAnyuar: amaze, dismay, distract by 
fear; pass. am beside (my)self, am 
dazed 
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éx-troAvopKéw, GOr. Pass. éEerodopK7}Ony : 
take by siege 

éx-tivw, ful. éxreicw, aor. ckéreca: pay 
(the fine) in full 

éxtos adv.: outside, out 

éx-Tpédhw, dor. cEddpewa, pass. éLerpdgny: 
bring up, rear 

éx-rptBo, aor. éférpufa: rub 

“Exrtap, -opos m.: Hector, the mightiest 
defender of Troy. 28¢ 

éx-dhépw, aor. mid. é&nveyxdunv: carry 
out, carry forth 

éx-hevyw, aor. é&épuvyov: escape, flee 

éx-xéw, pf. pass. éxxéxuuac: pour out, 
cast out 

éxov, -dvros adj.: willing, willingly, 
intentionally. » With this, eivac is 
used loosely, so that éxwy eivac does 
not differ materially from éxav. GMT. 
780 

étarrwv, -ov comp. adj.: less, of less 
consequence 

élaxioros sup. adj.: least 

ékeyXos .: proof, test, account 

éXéyxo, ful. éhéyEw, aor. nreyéa: test, 
examine, prove, refute 

éXeéw, aor. pass. édre7Onv (Kyrie elei- 
son): pity, have mercy 

éXetvds adj.: pitiful, of pity 

€Xeus .: pity 

éXevOep(a 7: liberty, freedom 

éhevPeptdarepov comp. adv.: more freely 

éXcH0epos adj.: free 

“EAAnvis, -(60s f/f. adj.: of Greece, Hel- 
lenic 

éAtrifa: hope 

éXtris, -(805 f.: hope 

épavrod, aura, éhaurdv reflexive pron. : 
myself : 

ep-Bpaxy adv. (brief): in short 

éupedds adv.: (in tune), suitably, rea~ 
sonably. Nearly synonymous with 
ép6as. Its opposite is rrAnuperds. 
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€p.-pEvon, fut. éupev@, aor. évéuewa: re~ 
main in, abide by 

éu.ds, -H, -6v possess. pron. (meus): my, 
mine, of me. % éuy duaBory, the prej- 
udice against me 

ép-wipadnpe, pf. euremdrAjxacw: fill 

ép.-mvéw: breathe, have breath, live 

ép-trodev adv. (zrovs): in the way, a hin- 
drance 

éu-mrovém: work in, do in, cause 

ép-rpoo8ev adv.: before, former. év 
Tots €umrpoc e@ TH the former part of 
my speech 

ép-ppwv, -ov adj. (Ppyv): possessed of 
his senses, with presence of mind, 
intelligent 

év prep. with dative: in,among, in the 
midst of. év rots (among these) may 
strengthen a superlative, as év rots Ba- 
pvrara, with greatest sadness. 43. 
Cf. déxiuos Suowa TO wddiora Hat. vii. 
118. 

év-avrla and év-avriov adv.: against, op- 
posite, contrary, in the presence of. 
rovvarriov, just the opposite. évayria 
Adyev, contradict 

év-avrios adj.: opposite, contrary 

évavridw, dor. pass. as mid. AvavrubOny, 
pf. Hvavriwpuar: Oppose 

év-apyjs, -és adj.: clear, distinct, plain 

év-Ses, -és (S¢w): needy, in lack, defi- 
cient : 

év-Selkvipu, dor. évedecgduny: point out, 
indicate, show; indict, impeach. — 
evoeéis was a form of indictment, usu- 
ally laying information against one 
who discharged functions or exer- 
cised rights for which he was legally 
disqualified. 

évSexa numeral: eleven. of “Evdexa, 
‘*the Hleven,’’ had charge of the pris- 
ons of Athens, and the punishment 
of criminals. — Introd. § 57. 
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évdo0-ev adv.: from within, within 

évdov adv.: within, in the inner room, 
at home 

€v-euu:s am in 

évexa improper prep.: on account of, 
because 

év-eXitrw, pf. pass. évelAvypac: wrap, 
roll up in 

év-€xopar, ful. évéfouac: am held in, am 
liable to 

év0a-Se adv.: here 

évOév-8e adv.: hence, from this 

évOouoidtw (év, beds — enthusiasm): am 
possessed by the divinity, am in- 
spired 

év-OUpeopar, Wor. évediunOnv (P0uos): pon- 
der, reflect, consider in soul 

éypauTés m.: year. Kar évauréy, yearly 

éve-ot (Zoey ol, cf. sunt qui) adj.: some 

évi-ore adv.: Sometimes, at times 

év-vodw, aor. éverdnoa (vots): notice, ob- 
serve, consider 

év-orkéw, fut. évouxjow: dwell in, in- 
habit 

év-okevafopat (cxevn): dress up in, ar- 
ray (my)self in 

évrad0a adv.: there, here, at this point 

évrav@ot adv.: here, hither 

év-relvo, aor. év-érevva: stretch in, put 
into verse 

évretOev adv.: thence, from this, as a 
result of this 

évrés adv.: inside, within 

év-rpérropat: regard, respect, am 
abashed before, — with gen. 

év-ruyxavo, aor. évéruyor, pf. évrervxn- 
xa: happen upon, fall in with, meet 

év-darviov (Urvos) 2.: dream 


2 


e— prep.: out of. See éx. 

e&-dyo, ful. édéw, aor. éEjyayov: lead 
forth, take out 

éE-arpéw, cor. mid. é&erdunv: take out 


of, remove 
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é£-apaptrdave, dor. é&quaprov: err, make 
a mistake 

éf-av-lornpt, aor. éEavéorny: cause to 
rise; aor. arose and went out 

éf-arataw, ful. éEararjow, aor. pass. 
éfyrarnony, verbal éamrarynréov (dird- 
Tn): deceive, beguile 

€f-eupu, verbal é&irnréov: come out, go out 

ef~eupe: see éeore. 

éf-eAadve, fut. é£eXO, aor. éEjAaca: drive 
out (of the city), banish 

ée€-ehéyxo, aor. c&jreyia, fut. pass. éfe- 
eyxXOjoouar (EXeyxos): show up, re- 
fute, convict 

é£-epydfopar (Zoyov): work out, accom- 
plish, perform 

e€-€pxopar, aor. c&#AGov: Come out, go 
forth. é&dGwy, in exile 

€f-eort, partic. é&r, impers.: 
mitted, it is granted, it is possible. 
ots @ecrt, who may. é£dv, though it 
was possible 

ef-erd{w, ful. erdow, aor. éEjraca: ex- 
amine, probe, scrutinize 

éeféracis, -ews f.: examination, investi- 
gation 

eferacrikds: skilled in examining 

ef-euplokw, aor. ééyfpov: find out, dis- 
cover 

éf-urnréov: verbal of €&eu 

é€-dv: acc. abs., it being permitted. Cf. 
éfeore, j 

é£-ovola f. (Eecr1): liberty, permission 

€Ew-ev adv.: without, outside 

gouxa, p7.: seem, am like, am likely 

eopty f.: festival, feast 

érr-g8o (defdw, ode): repeat as a charm 

érr-atvéw, Gor. ériveca: praise, con- 
mend 

ém-atvos m.: praise, approval 

ér-aiw: understand 

err-axodovdéw: follow, accompany 

ém-dv-elpt: COMe Up, Move up 


it is per-. 
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évr-eyelpw, aor. émiyeipa: rouse, waken 

éwel or éredq conj.: since, because ; 
when 

ére(yopar: hasten, am in haste 

émrevodv = éreidy dv: when 

érevdy Conj.: since; when 

ém-eupu: Come (on), approach. 6 émidy, 
the next 

ér-era conj.: then, next, secondly. 6 
éreira Bios, the rest of (my) life 

évr-epotaw: ask, inquire 

ér-éxw, ful. érisyjow, aor. érérxov: 
check, cease from, restrain, wait; 
mid. hold to (one’s lips), stop (one’s 
ears) 

érl prep.: (1) with gen., at. ért rdv rpa- 
wef@v, at the money-changers’ ta~ 
bles. él orpareias, on a campaign. 
ép immov, on horseback. (2) With 
acc., to, for, before, against. él d:- 
kaoTHpiov, before a court of justice. 
ér avrd rotro, for this very purpose. 
érl Ta yedoudrepa, to raise a laugh. 
(3) With dat., at, over, after. émrt An- 
Alm, at Delium. éi rovros, after 
these things, on these terms. ét wé- 
ow, at what price? émi rovrw, on this 
condition, for this purpose, over this. 
TO érl rovrw, the thing after this, é.e. 
the next question. Of end, éi bd:a- 
Born 7H éun, to create a prejudice 
against me 

émi-Brérw, aor. éréBrewa: glance at, 
look at 

émi-yeAaw, wor. éreyédaca: laugh at 

"Emvyévys, -ovs m.: Epigenes. 38, 
§9b. Son of Antiphon of Cephisia 

ért-Selxvipt, Gor. érédeta: display, set 
forth, make clear 

émi-dypew (S}uos): amin town, stay at 
home 

ém-ekéeoratos sup. adj.: most reason- 
able, best 
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émrt-eukéo-repos Comp. adj.: more reason- 
able, too good 

émt-evk7js, -és acdj.: reasonable 

émi-ekas cadv.: reasonably, consider- 
ably 

éwi-Gtpéw, aor. érefiunoa: desire 

érri-Gtpia f.: desire, longing 

émi-KeAcvw: urge on, incite 

éri-xopwdém (comedy): ridicule, make 
fun of 

éri-LavOdvopar, wor. crehaddunv (A776): 

~ forget 

ért-Anopovéorepos comp. adj. (AjOn) : 
more forgetful _ : 

ért-A¥opat: free, release, save 

émrt-peAéopar and ém-péeAopar, ful. ém we- 
Ajocoua, aor. éreuehnOnv: care for 

ému-voéw: think of, have in mind 

émt-opkéw: commit perjury, forswear 
(my)self, break (my) oath 

émt-méprw, wor. éréreuwa: send to 

émi-okoTréw, Gor. émecxevaunv: exam- 
ine, consider 

ériorapar, (mpl. hriotaunv: know, un- 
derstand, have skill in, am familiar 
with 

éri-craréw: stand over, am master 

émiorarnys m7. (lornut): Overseer, master; 
presiding officer (of the Assembly) 

émt-oréAAw, aor. éréoreda (epistle): di- 
rect, charge 

émiorhpy f.: knowledge, science 

émiorrThpov, -ovos ddj.: acquainted with, 
skilled in, with gen. | 

émi-oxopevos: aor. partic. of éréxw 

émi-Tatra: enjoin, command, order 

éru-reAgopat (rédos): perform 

émirpSeros m.: connection, friend 

émiurndés adv.: expressly, on purpose 

ériTHdevpa, -aTros n.: pursuit, occupa- 
tion 

ériTyndevo, aor. partic. érirndevoas : pur- 
sue, follow, practice 
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ért-TiOnpr, aor. éréOnv, mid. éredéunv: 
place upon, put upon ; mid. set upon 

émi-rpérw: permit, allow, commit 

émi-Tuyxave, aor. érérvxov (rvxy): 
chance upon, occur to 

ért-h0ovarepos comp. adj.: arousing too 
much envy 

émrt-xetpewm, fut. erixepyow, aor. érexel- 
pyoa, verbal érrxeipynréov (xelp): at- 
tempt, undertake, endeavor, try 

émri-xwptdlw (xywpa): visit, go to - 

émt-xoptos adj.: of the place. of émriya- 
piot, the townspeople 

ért-bydite, aor. érepigdioa: put the 
question to vote 

éropar (sequor): follow 

érr-ovelStoros adj. of two endings (6ve- 
dos): reproached, shameful, disgrace- 
ful 

€mros, -e0s 1.: word. ws ros efrety, 80 to 
speak, aS one may say; almost, — 
qualifying a strong statement 

éxra numeral (septem): seven 

épyafopar, fut. éoydoouas, aor. eipyacd- 
“nv, pf. epyaruat (Epyov): work, do, 
make 

épyov (work): work, deed, act, fact 

épdw, Hpic aor. épeke: do 

épevvaw: search out, inquire after 

épnpos adj.: deserted, desolate, sepa- 
rated from. déixy épjun, a suit which 
goes by default, undefended 

épl-Bwros adj.: fertile 

“Eppoyévns m.: Hermogenes. 59); 
Xen. Mem. iv. 8. 4. Son of Hip- 

-ponicus, and brother of the rich Cal- 

lias 

éppo-yAudetov: n. (Epufs): statuary’s 
shop, where images of Hermes and 
other gods were made and sold 

Epopar, imps. hpbuny, fut. épjoouar: ask, 
inquire 

éppwopévos adv.: stoutly, vigorously 
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éppacbar pf. pass. inf. of pworvups: to be 
strong, ‘‘take care of (him)self.”?? A 
familiar word (€ppwoo) on parting 

epxopar, aor. FAGov: come, Zo 

épo ful.: I will say,— followed by two 
accs., one of the person, the other of 
the thing said 

épwrdo: ask, inquire of 

épwrixds adv.: amorously 

éoBiw, verbal éderréov (edo): eat 

éoxedaopéva : scattered, pf. pass. of oxe- 
Od vue 

éomépa f. (vesper): evening 

eore rel. adv.: as long as 

éoreppevy: pf. pass. of arépw, crown 

éorygou: would stand, fut. pf. of torn 

tori Ste: (af) some times. 62a 

érxaros adj.: extreme, the last 

éraipos 72.: COMpanion, comrade, par- 
tisan 

érepos adj.: one or other of two, other, 
different, second. érepos wév,.. 
pos dé, One, ... another 

ért adv.: besides, still, further, in addi- 
tion, again 

erouros adj. (with Homeric accent, érot- 
jos): ready, prepared, in readiness 

€Tos, -eos n. (Vetus): year 

ed adv.: well. «& \éyes, you say what 
Iam glad to hear; good news! 
moiv, benefit 

ev-aplOuntos adj. (dpcuds): easily num- 
bered, few in number 

ev-Baupovéorepos comp. adj.: happier, 
more fortunate 

ev-Saipovia f.: happiness, good for- 
tune, joy 

ed-Satpovifo, aor. nvdaimdvoa: esteem 
happy. Cf. waxapicw. 

ev-Saipov, -ovos adj.: of happy divin- 
ity, happy, fortunate 


ef 
« CTE- 


ev-Soxipéw: am held in high esteem, 


am honored 
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ev-SoKiporaros sup. adj.: most re- 
nowned 

ev-evdis, -és adj.: fine-looking, comely 

ev-€Aeyxtos: easy to be tested, easily 
proved 

ev-eAmis, -tSos adj.: filled with good 
hope, hopeful 

ev-epyeo (a f.: benefit, good deed 

ev-epyetéw, Df. pass. evepyéernuar: bene- 
fit. evepyérnrai rr, he has received 
something (from in), I have done 
something for hike 

ev-epyerns, -ov m. (€oYR@ ~ benefactor, 
well-doer 

Hiyvos,-ov: Kuenus (of Paros). 20b, 
60d. A sophist and poet of no great 
distinction 

evOéws or edObs adv.: straightway, at 
once 

Hv«deldys, -ov m.: Euclid (of Megara). 
59c. (Not the great mathematician. ) 

ev-KdAws adv.: with. good temper, 
blithely 

ev-AaBéopar (AauBdrw) : 
guard, am cautious 

ev-Adyws adv.: reasonably. 
exe, it is reasonable 

ev-pevas adv.: graciously, kindly 

eV-vopeopa. (vduos): have good laws 

ev-opkéw: keep (my) oath 

evplokw, fut. eipjow, aor. nipov (eu- 
reka!): find 

ev-oeBeoraros sup. adj.: most pious 

ev-reBéw : act piously 

ev-oeBys, -és adj.: pious 

ev-reAns, -€s adj.: cheap, easily bought 

ev-TuX 4s, -€s adj.: fortunate, happy 

ev-bypia f.: silence, peace 

ev-hpaive (ppv): cheer 

ev-xepas adv.: easily 

edXopor, aor. nvédunv: pray, Vow 

ev-wxéonat: feast 

ev-wx la f.: feast 


am on my 


evAOYws 
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" éb-darropat: touch, feel of 

éf-e€fjs adv.: in order, one after an- 
other 

ép-(ype; permit, allow 

ép-lornpe, aor. éréorny: set before ; 
aor. took (my) stand before 

éd’ wre (ds) a8 conj.: on condition that 

éx8pés m.: (personal) enemy 

exphy (xen fv, xpqv, with an inorganic 
augment prefixed): it were fitting 

éxw, fut. tw, aor. érxov, pf. €oxnxa: 
have, possess, hold, am able. 
with adv. = eiui with pred. adj.; as 
éver ovrws, So itis, is in this position. 
worep exw %xev, to be as I am. 
Inceptive (aor.) rye, received, and 
(pf.) €oxna, have received. ovx« éxw, 
do not know 

éwGev adv.: at dawn, early in the morn- 
ing, from the dawn 

éew8tvds m. adj.: early morning 

éws, €w f.: dawn, morning 

éws conj.: until, as long as 


pa 
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tao, inf. fv: live 

tedyos, -eos n.: (Span), four-horse char- 
iot 

{nprae: punish 

tyréw, aor. é(jrnoa: seek into, investi- 
gate, search out 

Lhryors, -ews f.: search, inquiry, inves- 
tigation 

{oov n. (zodlogy): living creature, ani- 
mal 


: either, or. Or sometimes introduces 
a question, as 26 b, 36b 

: than, after a comparative 

: mere sign of a question. at its head 
: impf. of eiui, am, or of jul, say 
priv particles: in very truth, indeed 
4 rel. adv. (ds): in what way 

na: impf. of elu, go 


2s 


2 39 Yo 39 3s 
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HBae, aor. 78yca (Hebe): am in young 
manhood, aor. came to young man- 
hood 

NHyéopar, ful. ayjoouar, aor. hynoduny: 
consider, believe, think 

ndéws adv. (76vs): sweetly, gladly, pleas- 
antly. nddws av diadexOeinv, I should 
like to talk 

75y adv.: already, before now, now, at 
once 

19y plpf. as impf. (oida): knew 

Hdirros sup. adj.: sweetest, most de- 
lightful, with greatest pleasure 

Hdtv, -ov comp. adj.: pleasanter 

joopat, dor..ncOnv: am pleased 

ndovy f.: pleasure, enjoyment 

ndvs, -eta, -d adj.: pleasant 

qKiora adv.: least of all 

Hkw, fut. yéw: have come, am come, 
come, return 

"Haeios adj.: Elean, of Elis (in western 
Peloponnesus) 

mAWLos adj.: simple, silly 

nAckla /.: age, time of life 

NALKLOTYS, -ov m.: Contemporary, of 
the same age 

HAtos m.: sun 

Apap, -aros n. (juépa): day. Homeric 
word, 44) 

npepa f.: day 

Heerepos adj. (jets): our 

npt, impf. qv (cf. ait): say 

npl-Oeos m.: demigod 

hpl-ovos m.: (half-ass), mule 

nppi-eopévos: clad. See dudidvyup. 

nvexOnv: aor. pass. of dépw, bring 
nvixa rel. adv.: when, at what time 
hvi-oxéw (¢xw): (hold the reins), drive 

"“Hpa f.: Hera (Juno) 

npepa adv.: quietly 

Hpws, -wos m. (hero): demigod 

“HoloSos m.: Hesiod, author of the 
Theogony and Works and Days. 41a 
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Hovxy adv.: quietly 

novxla f.: peace, quiet. jovxlav dyw, 
keep quiet 

q-To... W: either... or 

qATpov n.: abdomen, groin . 

qtTtdopar, pf. yrryuac: am inferior to, 
am overcome by 

yrrov comp. adv.: less, toa smaller de- 
eree 

ArTav,-ovcomp. adj.: weaker, worse, less 

nx /. (echo): sound, noise 


OdArros, -eos n.: Warmth 

Bavaros 7.: death. 
case of life or death 

Qarrw: bury 

Qappadédos adj. (Odpoos, dare): confident, 
in good cheer, cheerful 

Qappéw (dare): am of good cheer, have 
no fear 

Odrepa or Odrepov (7d Erepov) n.: ONE Or 
other, either; the other (than well), 
i.e. harm 

Qarrov comp. adv.: more swiftly, sooner 

GGrrwyv, -ovos adj. comp. of raxds: swift, 
quick 

Gatpa,-aros 2.: wonder, admiration 

Oavupdaftw, aor. édavpaca (datua, Géa): 
wonder, marvel, ain surprised 

Bavpdovos adj.: wonderful, strange 

Bavpaciws adv.: strangely 

Oavpactetepos adj.: more wonderful 

Oavpacrds adj.: strange, admirable, 
marvelous good 

Oavpacrdéraros sup. adj.: strangest 

Ocayns,-ovs m.: Theiiges. 33 

Gedopar, aor. éeacduny: observe, see 

Oetos adj. (feds): of the gods, divine 

Bcidraros sup. adj.: most divine 

Bépis, -uros f.: divine right, according 
to divine law, Latin fas 

Qepirds adj.: according to divine will, 
holy 


wept Oavadrov, in a 
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®@ed-So0ros m.: Theodotus. 33e 

Ocoforidns,-ov m.: Theozotides. 33e 

Oed-pavris, -ews m.: seer, inspired 
prophet 

Beds m. or f.: god, goddess, divinity 

Qepameta f.: care 

Q€pos, -ovs 72. (thermometer): suminer 

Oéris, -iS0s f.: Thetis, goddess of the 
sea; wife of Peleus and mother of 
Achilles. 28¢ 

Oerraria /.: Thessaly. 45 ¢ 

Qéo : run . 

Bewpia ff. (Pedoua): sacred embassy. 
ért dewpia, to a festival 

OnPate adv.: to Thebes 

OnPaios adj.: Theban, of Thebes 

Onplov: wild beast 

Onoeds, -€ws m.: Theseus, mythical 
king of Athens. 58a 

(OvycKke), pf. ré6vaa and rédvnka: die; 
pf. am dead, inf. death, being dead. 
6 reOvews, the dead man 

Qéd0g f.: Rotunda, the seat of govern- 
ment of the Thirty Tyrants at Athens 

BopvBéw, aor. eGoptBnoa, pf. Pass. TeAo~ 
pvBnuat (OdpvBos): make a turmoil, 
clamor, raise a disturbance; pass. 
am thrown into confusion 

Opdfopar: fut. mid. of rpépw, bring up 

Opyvew: sing a dirge, wail 

8up-weds m.: door-keeper, porter 

Ovoia f.: sacrifice 

Oiw: sacrifice 

Qwredw: fawn upon (as aslave), cajole, 
flatter 


larpdés m.: physician 

isfa fem. dat. as adv.: in private, pri- 
vately 

istwredw: work as a private man 

iStmrys, -ov (idiot): private man, ordi- 
nary man 

tepov n.: temple, sanctuary 
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tkavds adj.: sufficient, adequate 

ixavas adv.: sufficiently, fully, satis- 
factorily 

ikavoraros sup. adj.: most able 

ixerela f. (ixérns): supplication, en- 
treaty 

ixvéopan, aor. ixduny: come to,-reach 

tAews, nom. pl. thew adj.: gracious(ly), 
cheerful (ly) 

ipariov 2.: garment, cloak, pl. raiment 

tva adv.: where 

tva final conj.: in order that. tva ri (sc. 
yévyras), Why, wherefore? GMT. 831 

‘Inmlas,-ov: Hippias, a noted Sophist 
of Elis. 19. Introd. § 12 

immukds adj. as n. (tos): belonging to 
horses, horse man 

‘Imad-vikos, -ov: Hipponicus, a rich 
Athenian. 20a 

Yartrog m.: horse 

todow: 3 pl. of oi6a, know 

"Iobpds f.: Isthmus, sc. of Corinth, 
where the Isthmian Games were held. 
52b 

tros adj.: equal. é& %oov, on an equal- 
ity, on’equal terms 

tornpt, 7 aor. €ornoa, 2 aor. €orny, pf. 
fornxa, ful. pf. éorjiw (Sto): set, 
stand; weigh; 2 aor. and pf. system 
intrans. stand, stop. 
éornoev, his eyes were set 

icxitpds adj.: strong, powerful 

irxtpdéraros sup. adj.: strongest 

loys, -tos f.: strength, power 

isxdw: am strong, have force 

tows adv.: (equally), possibly, perhaps, 
very likely 

tréov: verbal adj. of ctu, go 

Yrrw: Boeotian form of terw, imv. of 
oida, know, am witness 

tro: imv. of eiut, go 

ixvos, -eos n.: step, trace, pl. track, 
path 


os Ta Supara 
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Kayo: by crasis for Kal éyé 

KaQ-darropat: lay hold of, reproach 

kaSapevw: am pure, am clean 

Ka8-eLonar: sit down 

Ka0-e08m: sleep, slumber 

Ka0-fpar: sit, sitidle; am established, 
am appointed | 

Ka8-tnpe, aor. Kabfca: let down 

Ka0-lornpe: establish, set, appoint, 
bring 

KkaQ-ono0-Aoyéw: grant, concede, allow 

kal conj.: and, even, also, too. xal 6% 
kal, and in particular, and what is 
more. kai... kai, both... and. 
After a word of likeness, cai may be 
translated as: 6uos cat, such as 

Kaives adj.: new, strange 

KaLVOTEpOS COMP. Adj.: Very Lew 

Kai-mep conj.: even. Hsp. with conces- 
sive participles, — xalaep dvtes Kai ov- 
Tot, although these too are 

katpés m.: favorable time, fit time, 
season. év xaip@, opportunely 

kai-rou part,: and yet 

KaKta jf.: evil, wickedness, vice, cow- 
ardice 

kako-datpovia f.: ill-fortune 

Kkakes “(j.: bad, evil, wicked; coward 

Kakoupyéw (€pyov): harm, injure 

Kahéw, aor. éxddeoa, pf. pass. kéxAnuac: 
call 

KadXids,-ov: Callias, a rich Athenian. 
20a 

KOANAL-eréw, Pf. PASS. KeKadrrémnuat (KarA- 
dos, €ros): express beautifully, adorn 
artistically 

KaAXtov comp. adv.: better 

KaAoTos sup. adj.: most honorable 

KaddAdvopat (kdddos): pride myself 

KadhrA-womlfopar (wy): put on airs, act 
proudly 

Kadds cadj.: beautiful, excellent, hon- 
orable, noble. xaddév, a fine thing 
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KaAds adv.: well, excellently. xad&s 
Aéyers, Quite right! 

kavOyALos adj.: pack (asses), sumpter. 
221e 

Kkapdia f. (cor): heart 

kaprrdopar, ful. capm woouar (kaprés, har- 
vest): reap 


Kaptepéw, Gor. éxaprépyoa: am strong, | 


endure 

kaprépyots, -ews f.: endurance 

kaprepds adj.: strong, mighty 

kara prep.: withgen., against. Kar éuav- 
rod, against myself. With acc., ac- 
cording to. xara rovrovs, after their 
pattern. xara roy dedyv, according to 
the oracle of the god. kar dpyds, 
at the beginning. 
av, through Thessaly, in Thessaly. 
xal’ dcov, as far as 

Kara-yéhaoros adj.: laughed at, alaugh- 
ing-stock, ridiculous 

kara-yehaw, aor. Kkatreyédkaca (yédws): 
laugh at, deride 

Karda-yehws, -wros m.: mockery, crown- 
ing absurdity 

KaTa-ynpadoKw, MOY. KaTeyipaca: TOW 
old, go down to old age 

kara-yryvooke, ful. karayvricouat: COn- 
demn, think to (one’s) disadvantage 

kara-Sap0dve, aor. karédapdsv: sleep 


kata Oerranri- 


kata-Séopar, aor. KaredeiOny: beg, be- 
seech, supplicate, overpersuade 

KkaTa-dSyAos adj.: manifest, evident 

Karda-Ketsat: lie down, recline 

KaTa-KAdw, aor. KaréxAaca: break down 

KAaTA-KALVO, GOT. PASS. KaTekNlynv: re- 
cline, lie down 

kaTa-AapBdave, ful. caradkywoua: take, 
come upon, seize, find 

Kara-Aeltw, aor. karéAurov: leave be- 
bind; mid. reserve 

KaTA-AUw, “Or. Pass. KaTeOnv: (loose), 
overthrow 
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KaTa-voéw, GOr. Karevdnoa: Observe, per- 
ceive 

KOT-apdopar: Curse 

KaTa-ocKEsavVDpL, Wor. KaTeckédaca: Scat- 
ter abroad, spread 

Kkata-dpovéw: despise, contemn 

KkaTra-xapifopar: give as a favor 

Kkara-Wydifopar, ful. Kxarawndituar, 
aor. xarelyndirduny: vote against, vote 
for (my) condemnation 

KaT-€pXopar, Zor. kaTHAOov: come down, 
return from exile 

kat-é€x@: hold down, check, restrain, 
possess 

Kkarnyopéw, ful. xarnyopjow, aor. KaTn- 
yopnoa, pf. xaryyopnka, Pass. KaTn- 
yopnuat (karyyopos): accuse, make 
charges, with genitive. a xaryydpoup, 
the charges which they brought 

katyyopia f.: accusation, charge 

KaTHyopos (dyopa): accuser 

kat-optTro: sink in the earth, bury 

Kaw (xalw, caustic): burn 

Keys, -ytos m.: Cebes (of Thebes), 
45b, 59¢ 

Keios adj.: Cean, of (the island) Ceos. 
19e 

KeXetdw, Gor. exéXevoa: bid, order, com- 
mand 

kév (enclitic): epic modal adv. equiv. to 
Aftic &v 

Kepdalve, ful. xepdav@: gain 

Képdos, -eos 2.: gain, profit, advantage 

KkySeorHs, -o} m.: connection by mar- 
riage 

KASopar: care for 

knAéw: charm, bewitch, beguile 

Kydioredts, -ws m.: Cephisian, of the 
deme Cephisia (at the head-waters of 
the river Cephisus), 33¢ 

Kuvdtveto, ful. xivdtvebow, aor. éxivdb- 
vevou: am in danger, meet danger, 
run a risk; may, very likely am 
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klvStvos m.: danger,risk,chance, hazard 

Kivéw, LOT. PASS. aS Mid, éxivhOynv: Move, 
stir 

Krafopévios adj.: of Clazomenae (in 
Asia Minor, not far from Smyrna). 
26 d 

KNG@: wail, mourn, lament 

Krtesp.Bporos m.: Cleombrotus. 59¢ 

KAetriotatos sup. adj. (kdémrrns): most 
thievish 

KAivy f.: couch, bed 

kvypn f.: lower leg 

Kkowy fem. dat. as adv.: in common 
with, together 

Kouvds aadj.: common, public. 76 Kxoivdy, 
the community 

Ko.wvew: am a partner (kocywvds), am 
in agreement, agree | 

KéAaorls, -ews f.: chastisement, punish- 
ment 

KoAove: lop off, trim off, cut off, suppress 

Kkopvoy fem. dat. as adv.: very, abso- 
lutely, exactly 

Kopl{o, pf. cexduuxa: bring, provide 

Kémrropat: beat (my)self, beat (my) 
breast, mourn 

KopuvBavtiae (Corybantes): am pos- 
sessed, have the spirit of a Cory- 
bant. The Corybantes were priests 
of Phrygian Cybele, whose orgiastic 
rites were accompanied by dances 

- and deafening music. 

Kopud7 f.: crest, head 

Kopwvis, -i60s f. adj.: curved, beaked 

Koopéw, GOr. éxdounoa, pf. pass. kexdopy- 
pas (kéouos): order, arrange carefully, 
adorn 

Koopioraros sup. adj.: most orderly, 
most law-abiding 

Koopos m.: (order), array, ornament ; 
cosmos, universe, world . 

Kpaots, -ews f. (kepdvvuse): mixing, com- 
bination, union 
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Kpatéw (xpdros): am strong, surpass, 
outdo 

Kpatioros sup. adj. (kpdros): best 

Kpelrtwv, -ov comp. adj. 
stronger, better 

Kpyryn f.: Crete. 52¢ 

Kptvw, aor. Expiva: judge, try, decide 

Kplous, -ews f. (crisis): decision, judg- 
ment 

Kopirlas, -ov m.: Critias, son of Callaes- 
chrus, of an old and prominent Athe- 
nian family,— chief leader of the 
Thirty. He fell in battle against the 
democracy in 404 n.c. Xen. Mem. i. 
2.12 

Kou.ré-Bovdos: Critobilus. 33 e, 59b 

Kopirev,-wvos: Crito, an old friend of 
Socrates. 334 

Kpovw, aor. €xpovoa: strike, smite, slap 

Kptoraddos m. (crystal): ice 

Krdopar, pf. Kéxrnuar: acquire, pf. pos- 
Sess 

KTTPa,-aTos 2.: possession 

Krioirmos m.: Ctesippus. 59b 

KTijots, -ews f.: acquisition, possession 

KuBepvaw (guberno): steer, command 
a ship 

KvALE, -LKos f.: cup, drinking-cup 

KUptos adj.: authoritative, supreme, 
enforced. of kvpiot, those who have 
charge 

Kvov, gen. kuvds, m. (Canis): dog 

KwAve : prevent, hinder 

kopodia f. (gd%): comedy 

Kwpwdomoids adj. as noun: comic poet 


(kparos): 


Aayvela /.: wantonness, lust 

Aaxedaipwv, -ovos f.: Lacedaemon. 
52¢e . 

AapBave, aor. ~\aBov: take, receive, 
attain, secure, catch 

AavOdvea, aor. éddbopev, pf. NEAnBa: es- 
cape (my) notice, elude 
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Aarpe(a f. (idolatry): service 

Aaxys, -yros m.: Laches, one of the 
commanders of the first expedition 
sent by Athens to Sicily, 427 n.c. 
221a 

éyo, aor. efrov or Zreke, pf. epnka 
(verbuim), aor. pass. éhéxdynv: say, 
speak, tell, mean. péya dhéyw, utter 
a proud word. ovdév r\éyw, talk non- 
sense 

Aelarw, Gor. duro, verbal Nevrréov: leave, 
forsake, abandon 

A€éus, -ews f. (Aéyw): Speaking, manner 
of speech 

Acovrivos adj.: Leontine, of Leontini 
(in Sicily, on the cast coast, north of 
Syracuse) 

AeuKds adj.: white 

Aéwv, -wvros m.: Leon (of Salamis), an 
upright and well-known citizen, put 
to death by the Thirty Tyrants. 32¢ 

Alav adv.: exceedingly, very 

ri8os, -ov m. (lithography): stone 

Aoylfopar: calculate, reckon, consider 

AoytoriKds: Skilled in calculation 

Adyos Mm. (A€yw): Word, statement, dis- 
cussion, argument, talk, saying, 
story, speech, matter; doctrine, prin- 
ciple, cause, reason. éyous troveta bat, 
speak, talk 

Aovdopéw: revile, abuse, rail at 

Aourdés dj. (Aeirw): remaining, rest of 

Aoutpdv n.: bath 

Aovw, ful. mid. Aovcouar, Aor. éhoveduny, 
pf. éXovpac: wash, bathe 

AitKev,-avos m.: Lyco, one of the ac- 
cusers of Socrates. 238 e; Introd. §36 

Adréw: pain, grieve, trouble 

ory f.: pain, grief 

AVaypds adj.: painful 

Aicavits,-ov m.: Lysanias. 33 e 

Atov-reAet impers.: it is well, it is of 
advantage, it is profitable 
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A¥ea, Nf. pass. \édvuar: loose, release 
AwPadowar, ful. AwBAcomac: ruin 
AGorros adj.: best 


pa asseverative particle, with acc., im~ 
plying a negation: (no) by. pa Ala, 
no, by Zeus 

pabywa,-aros n.: instruction, teaching, 
lesson, matter of learning 

padyos, -ews f. (uavidvw): learning, 
teaching 

pabyrys, -od 72.: pupil, scholar 

paivopar (mania): am mad 

paKap, -os adj.: blessed, happy 

pakapifw, aor. éuaxdpira (udKap): es- 
teem blessed, count happy 

pakdptos cadj.: blessed, happy 

para adv.: very 

pakiora superl. adv.: especially, most 
of all, certainly. pddwora wév, if pos- 
sible. mnvixa paddiora; about what 
time ? | 

padrov comp. adv.: rather. mavrés uar- 
dov, by allmeans, absolutely, above all 

paveave, wor. guafov: learn, am taught, 
get an idea, understand 

pavid 7. (mania): madness . 

pavreta 7.: oracle, response of the god 

pavretov n.: oracle, oracular response 

pavrevopar, ful. uavrevoouar, aor. éuav- 
Tevoduny (udvris): consult the oracle, 
inquire of the oracle, predict, deliver 
an oracle 

pavrucn f. (strictly, adj. sc. pwr or ré- 
xvn): prophetic power, prophecy, 
divination 

Mapoits m.: Marsyas. A Phrygian 
follower of Bacchus, who with his 
flute vied with Apollo’s lyre, and was 
flayed by him. 215b, Cf. Xen. An. 
i. 2.8 

paprupéw, ful. uaprupjow: am witness, 
testify 
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paprus, -vpos m. (martyr): witness 

parnv adv.: in vain, idly 

paxn f.: fight, battle 

paxopar, ful. uaxotua: fight, contend, 
battle 

Méyapa-Se adv.: to Megara, a town on 
the coast, about half way between 
Athens and Corinth (strictly, Mé- 
yapa is here ace., with the suffix de, 
towards) 

Meyapsé-Oev adv.: from Megara 

wéyas, peyddn, péeya (much): great, 
much, deep. wéya Aéyev, utter a 
proud word 

péyebos, -eog n.: greatness, size, bulk 

péeytoros superl. adj.: greatest 

peOdw (mead, a-methyst): am drunk 

pelLov, -ov comp. adj.: greater 

peipakiov 2.: lad, youth, boy, stripling 

pérer, partic. uédov, aor. éuédnoev, pf. we- 
uédynkev, impers.: it is a care, with 
gen. ov obdév rodtw éuédnoev, for 
which he had no care. pédov yé cou, 
you being interested in the matter 

pederao, dor. éuehérnoa : practice, exer- 
cise ; 

pederyn f.: practice, study 

MédAnros m.: Melétus, the chief accuser 
of Socrates. 19¢; Introd. § 86 

péd\Aw: am about to, will, shall, — used 
in forming a periphrastic future 

pédos, -eos n. (melody): tune 

péepyypor, DF. of muriiokw: remember 

péndowar, ful. udupouar: blame, find 
fault 

Mevéfevos m.: Menexenus. 59b 

pevrav: for uévro. dv 

pév-rou adversative adv.: however, but, 
in truth 

péve, Zor. Zueva: remain, am unchanged 

pepusvaw: have anxious thought 

pépos, -eos 2.: part, portion. 7d ody peé- 
pos, so far as you are concerned 
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peonpBpla /. (judpa): mid-day, noon 

pera prep.: with gen., with, together 
with. yer’ épyfs, inanger. With ace., 
after. ped’ "Exropa, after Hector, i.e. 
after slaying Hector. 76 pera rotro, 
the next thing, next (cf. 7d él rovrw) 

pera-BardrAw : change 

pera-BorAy f.: change 

pera-SlSwpr, aor. partic. peraddvres: give 
a share 

pera-AapBave, aor. uerédaBov : partake, 
receive 

per-adrAatTre, aor. uernrANaEA: Change, 
alter 

pera-pérer impers.: like Latin poeni- 
tet. jor perauére, I regret 

peraéd adv.: in the midst, between. dé- 
yovra perakd, while speaking. GMT. 
858 

pera-wéwropoa., Gor. werereupaunv: send 
for, summon . 

pera-rirrw: (change in falling), fall 
differently, am cast in the other 
(urn) ; 

pera-orpéehopar: turn about 

per-eype: am among. Impers. pérecri 
Lot, I have a part 

peréwpos (werd, djp, meteor) adj.: in 
mid air, above the earth 

per-orxew: change (my) home, remove, 
reside in a foreign city 

per-olknous, -ews f. (oixos): change of 
habitation, transmigration 

peTpéw, aor. éuérpnoa: measure 

pérpros adj.: moderate, well, fair 

petplog adv. (uérpov): reasonably, fair- 
ly. perplws @xe., it is fair and right 

perptorara sup. adv.: most reasonably 

péxpe prep.: until, up to 


ph negative particle: not. In a ques- 


tion this implies a negative answer 
(Latin num). ph 8re, not to speak 
of, not to say 
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p75-apds adv.: inno way, by no means 

py-5€ conj.: but not, neither, nor, not 
even 

pnd-els, pndSepla, pndév num. adj.: noone 

pykére adv.: no longer 

pykvve: lengthen, lengthen out, pro- 
long 

pnvdo, aor. éujvioa: inform, lodge in- 
formation, (A technical legal term.) 

LATHP, -Tpds f. (mater): mother 

BHXavaopar: contrive, devise 

pnxavy/. (machine, mechanic): device, 
contrivance, way 

piapdraros sup. adj.: (defiled with 
blood), most vile, abominable 

pikpds adj.: small, little 

pipéw (mime): imitate 

pipynrys, -o8 m.: imitator 

pipvyoKke, pf. wéuyyuac: recall, pf. re- 
member 

Mivas, -wos m.: Minos, son of Zeus and 
Europa, king of Crete; jucge in Ha- 
des after hisdeath. Ap.41a; \ 568; 
Gorgias, 523 e 

po Odopat, aor. éuicbwodunv: hire 

pods m.: pay, wages 

pa, gen. wvds: mina (100 drachmae, 
about $17) 

poyes adv.: with difficulty, after a strug- 
gle, reluctantly, barely 

potpa /.: fate, portion. év pelfo polpa 
eiul, have larger place, am in higher 
esteem. ela wotpa, divine will; bless- 
ing of the gods 

povos adj. (monotone): only, alone 

poppo-Avrropat: frighten with hobgob- 
lins, scare 

péoxos m.: calf 

Movoaios m.: Musaeus, a mytuiical 
Greek bard. 41a 

pouriky f. (sc. réxvn) (Motoa): music, 

. mental discipline, in mind 

pox Onpta f.: wickedness 
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pox @npds adj.: evil, bad, base 

pv00-Aoyéw: talk familiarly, talk 

pB00-AoyiKds adj.: gifted in story-telling 

wt00s m.: myth, story, fable, tale 

pUp.os adj. (myriad): countless, untold, 
boundless 

pio, -wmos m.: gadfly, spur 

pwpalya (sophomore ?): am foolish 


vau-KAnpla 7: shipping 

vav-paxla f.: naval battle, sea-fight 

vats, gen. vews, Homeric dat. pl. vyvat 
(navis): ship 

vexpds m.: dead body, corpse 

véos adj. (nOVUS): New, young. of véo., 
the youths, young men. éx véov, from 
youth 

vedTns, -ytos f.: youth, youthful bra- 
vado 

Néorwp, -opos m.: Nestor, the oldest, 
wisest, and most eloquent of the 
Greeks before Troy. 221¢ 

veto, aor. Zvevoa: nod 

veotepos Comp. adj.: younger 

vq: particle of asseveration, with the ac- 
cusative, by 

vikdo, pf. veviknxey: conquer, win a 
victory 

Nixé-orparos m.: Nicostratus. 33e 

voéw: mean, think, indicate. 
what is the meaning 

v68os adj.: illegitimate, of unequal par- 
entage 

vowifw, aor. évduioa (vduos): consider, 
think, believe in 

vépupos adj.: lawful, established 

vopnosg m.: law - 

voorwdns, -es adj. (vécos): diseased, un- 
wholesome 

vou-Beréw (riOyuc): admonish, warn 

vots, gen. vod, dat. vg, m.: mind, 
thought, reason 

vipoy f.: nymph 


TL voer, 
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viv, vivdh, or vivl: now. 7a viv, nowa- 
days. Sometimes opposed to a hypo- 
thetical case rather than to time past 
or future 

vob, gen. vuxrés, f. (NOX): night 

vuotatw: am sleepy 

vwlécrepos comp. adj.: rather lazy, 
too sluggish 


GlavOlray f.: Xanthippe, wife of Soc- 
rates. 60a; Introd. § 16 

tévos m.: stranger, foreigner, alien, 
from out of town, guest-friend, friend 

tévas adv.: as a stranger 

tiAov n.: wood 

Evv: see ody 


6, 4, v6 article: the. 71d 6é, but on 
the other hand, but the truth is, 
ra pév. ., Ta O€, SOMe things... 
others 

65e, HSe, rd8e dem. pron.: this, this here. 
As an adv. of place, UWnddrwr 86e, 
Plato here. 776e, in this way 

d$ipopar: mourn, moan, grieve 

OdSveceis, -Ews m.: Odysseus (Ulysses). 
4le¢ 

6-Oev rel. adv.: whence. 

ot rel. adv.: whither 

ota: as, adv. acc. of olos 
olSa, imv. iore, inf. eldévar, plpf. as 
impf. n6n (wit): know 

olka-Se (oixos): homeward, to (my) 
home, home 

olkeios adj. (oixos): of (my) house, of 
(my) family, (my) own. 
(my) relations, kinsfolk 

olkéw (oixos): live, dwell; administer 

olknpa n.: room, chamber 

olkyorts, -ews f.: dwelling 

olxia f.: house 

olko-Sopéopar, aor. wxodouncduny (tim- 
ber): build a house 


Cf. wd6ev. 


ol oiketot, 
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otxo-Gev adv. (oikos): from (my) house, 
from home 

otkou loc. adv.: at home 

olko-vopia f. (economy): management 
of (my) household affairs 

olko-vopukes adj.: skilled in managing 
a house 

olkros m.: lamentation, grief 

olopar (or ofpar), ful. oljoouat, aor. o7- 
éyv: think, suppose | 

otos rel. pron.: of what sort (= qua- 
lis), correlative to rotos such. otdv 
éoriv, its nature. ofés re, able; ofdv 
re, possible. ofoyv 64, as for example. 
oia 64, aS may happen. In an excla- 
mation, ota otre, what are you 
doing ! 

olxopar, ful. olyjoouar: go off, go, de- 
part. ofyoua devywr, flee away 

olwvdés m.: bird, bird of omen 

odvy-apxla f. (d4px7}): oligarchy 


' odlyos, -4, -ov: small, little. dAcyou (sc. 


de?) almost. év ddrlyw (sc. xpdvw), in a 
little time, soon 

OALy-wpéw, GOr. wWArAvywpyoa: make light 
of, think little of 

6Aos adj.: whole, entire. 
dAny, all day long 

"Odvpridow (adv., old locative pl.): at 
Olympia, in the Olympian games 

“Odvprros m.: Olympus, the most noted 
flute-player cf antiquity. Very an- 
cient melodies were ascribed to him. 
215 ¢ : 

“Opnpos m.: Homer, 41a 

épidtéo, aor. buidnoa (homily): associ- 
ace with 

dptdynrhs, -08 m.: associate 

épinta f. (homily): society, association 

Spvipe, aor. ducoa, pf. dumpoxa: swear, 
take an oath 

dporos adj.: of like kind, alike 

Spousraros sup. adj.: most like 


Thy Huépay 
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6polws adv.: in like manner, just as 

6po-Aoyéw, AOr. Wuortdynoa, pf. wWpuord- 
YnKa, PASS. wyuordyynuat, QOr. Pass. 
wuoroynOynyv (Adyos): agree to, prom- 
ise, acknowledge, confess. 7d du0)0- 
yovmeva, the premises 

6po-Aoyia /.: agreement, compact 

6pod adv.: together 

dpws conj.: yet, however, nevertheless 

dévap n.: dream 

overdifa, fut. dvedd: rebuke, reproach 

ovivynpe, ful. dvioouat, Aor. wynoa: bene- 
fit, oblige. ws avnoas, how you 
obliged me! Thank you 

évopa, -aros 2. (NOMen): name, word 

ovopdfe: name, call 

ovopacréraros sup. adj.: most re- 
nowned 

dévos m.: ass, 27e 

ofts, -eta, -b adj. (oxide): keen 

dary rel. adv.: where, in what way, as 

omAa n. pl.: arms, esp. shield; heavy 
arms 

omdbev rel. adv.: from which 

orou rel. adv.: whither, to what place 

omore rel. adv.: when 

omdrepos rel. adj.: which of (us) two 

omrot rel. adv.: where 

dots rel. adv.: how, in what way, in 
order that. ov« %06’ drws od, it is not 
possible that it would not, é.e. surely 

éTrwoo-Ti-otv: (how-so-ever), in any way 
soever, in the least, at all. G. 482.1; 
H. 285 

épaw, impf. édpwr, Sut. ivoua, aor. ef- 
dov, pf. éwpaxa: see, behold 

Spyavov n. (€pyov, organ): instrument 

opyy f.: anger, wrath, spirit 

opyifopar, aor. wpylodnv (dpy}): am 
angry 

opéyw, aor. wpe~a, aor. pass. as mid. 
woéxOnv: extend, offer; mid. reach 
after, desire 
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opess adj.: straight, right 

opbdrys, -nTos f.: rightness, right 

Sp0pos m. (dpvume): dawn 

op0ds adv.: rightly 

OpKos m.: oath 

Sppdw, dor. wpunoa: set out for, under- 
take 

dpvis, -tBos m.: bird 


- 6pos,-eos n.: mountain 


opdavia f.: orphanhood 

ophaves m. (orbus): orphan 

"Opdets, -éos m.: Orpheus, the most 
famous mythical bard of antiquity, ° 
who was able by his song to charm 
wild beasts and trees. 4la 

opxjorpa /. (orchestra): dancing-place. 
26 d 

6s, H, 6 rel. pron.: who, which, what. 
In 4 & 6s, said he, and in cai 8s, and 
he, 6s has its early demonstrative 
Jorce. — Srep édeyov, What I said, i.e. 
as I said 

datos adj.: holy 

oovorepos comp. adj.: more holy 

6oos rel. pron.: as much as (= quan- 
tus), pl.as many as, all who. be, by 
as muchas. 8cov, how far, how much 


_bo--1ep, H-ep, b-wep: See ds and rép 


dare rel. pron.: in ép mre, on condition 
that, with the infinitive. 29¢ 

do-Tis, H Tus, 0 TL, gen. Srov, indef. rel.: 
whoever, whatever, who, what 

6o--Tio-otv xT. indef. rel. as indef. 
pron.: any one soever 

ore vel. adv.: when 

ore indef. adv.: at some time. ore péy, 
at one time 

drt conj.: that, because. Sometimes 
this is used to introduce a direct quo- 
tation, when it simply serves as quo- 
tation-marks (as 23b). 8re un = ef 
Mh, 520. ori uddiora ((UAM Max- 
ime), as much as possible. Cf. ws. 
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ori-otv indef. rel. as indef. pron.: any- 
thing whatsoever. Cf. drworioip. 

drov, dtw: gen. and dat. of oorts, who- 
ever 

ov adv.: where 

ovyo: for o éyw 

ov$-apdoe adv.: to no place 

ovd-apod adv.: Nowhere 

ov$-apds adv.: in no way, by no means, 
under no circumstances 

ov-8é conj.: but not, neither, nor, not 
even 

ovd-els, odSepla, obdév mum. adj.: no 
one, nothing. ovdeis daris od, equiv. 
to was, every one 

ovSé-rore adv.: never 

ovde-1d-ToTe adv.: never in the world 

ot8-érepos adj.: neither of two 

ovv conj.: so, now, then, therefore, at 
any rate. 6 ofv, however that may be 

ovpdvios adj. (ovpavés): belonging to the 
heavens, heavenly 

ots, gen. wrds, n. (otology): ear 

oicia f. (av): (existence), property 

OUTOS, AUTH, TOOT dem. pron.: this, that. 


ratra(23 b) may be used adverbially as. 


in Homer, therefore. ravry, in this 
respect. xal ratra and xail rotro, and 
that too (Latin idque). The Greek 
sometimes uses the demonstrative pron. 
as an adv., a8 ddAdoz otra, Others are 
here. This is the general demonstra- 
tive, which may be used either of what 
as near or of what is remote, if this is 
only thought of as at hand. 

ottw(s) (or obtrwal, deictic) dem. adv.: 
thus, so. ¢ye otrwel, the case is like 

_ this 

odelrw, Gor. dpehov: OWE. wedor, they 
ought (implying ‘I wish they 
could ’’) 

Sbedos n.: advantage, aid, use, good. 
drou rt dpedos, Who is worth anything 
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opbarpds m.: eye 

oprtockave, ful. dddjow, Bor. wodor, 
pf. epdrnxa: lose a fine, am fined, 
am mulcted, am sentenced to, in- 
cur 

dxAos m.: throng, crowd 

owe adv.: late 

dips, -ews f. (Youn): vision, appear- 
ance, form 

Oov n.: sauce, relish 


wéy-Kados adj.: all-beautiful 
way-KdAws adv.: altogether well 
mayos m.: frost, freezing 
maQos, -eos n.: suffering, affection, ex- 
perience 
TIavavueds, -éws m.: Paeanian. The 
‘deme of Paeania (that of the orator 
Demosthenes) lay on the eastern 
slope of Mt. Hymettus. 59b 
mavdela f.: education, training 
Tavdevw, ful. raldevow, aor. éraldevoa, 
pass. éradedOnv, fut. pass. radevoo- 
[ae (rails): teach, educate, train 
masa f.: child’s play, play 
amadsiov 1. (mais): child, little child 
aravoo-TptBys, -ov m.: (rubber), gymnas- 
tic trainer 
walle (rats): play, jest 
arais, gen. madés, m. or f.: child, off- 
spring; servant. é« waldwy or éx mai- 
56s, from childhood, from boyhood. 
Cf. éx véov. 
matw: strike, flog 
wrédhar adv. (palae-ontology) : 
merly, long ago. 
long have wondered 
qwaAdads adj.: ancient, old, man of old 
TIadapndns,-eos7.: Palamedes. Myth- 
ical inventor of the alphabet, arith- 
metic, and many other devices. 
Unjustly slain by the Achaeans be- 
fore Troy. 41b 


for- 
wadrat Oavudcw, I 
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wad adv.: again 

wap-wodvs, pl. mdparoddkor, adj.: ‘pl. 
very many 

wavra-ract adv. (rds): absolutely 

mwavTraxod adv.: everywhere 

wéavTws adv. (ras): by all means, surely, 
certainly, in fact 

wavu adv. (rar): entirely, completely, 
very, earnestly, greatly, certainly. od 
wavu, not very 

mapa prep.: with gen., from, by the side 
of, by. With dat., with, in the judg- 
ment of. wap jutv, in our town. 
With acc., along, during; by the side 
of, to the side of, in comparison with, 
contrary to. 
trary to the laws. rapa 76 dixacov, con- 
trary to justice. aapda rovs Eévous, to 
the home of the friends. 
xpovoyv, during the time. sap’ dXyor, 
by a small majority 

wapa-Balve: transgress, break 

mapa-BddXo : cast to one side. rwpbad- 
uo tapabadrrAwv, glancing one side 

wap-ayyeAAw, WOM. rapry yea, GO". PASS. 
wapnyyéehnv: pass the word along 
(as in a line of soldiers), give the 
word, direct 

Tapa-ylyvowat, dor. mapeyevouny: Come 
along, am present 

wapa-yryvookw: judge wrongly 

Tap-dyw, Gor. Pass. raphxOyy : 
aside, lead astray 

mapa-Serypa, -aros 2. (paradigm): ex- 
ample 

mapa-Sewpéw (theory): observe in com- 
parison . 

WAP-Atpew, GOT. wape\duynv: mid, draw 
away (to one’s self) 

wap-atTéw, Or. Mid. rapyTnocduny: beg, 
entreat 

mapa-Kd0-nuat: sit by, sit beside 

wapa-KeAcvopnar: urge, exhort 


mapa Tovs vduous, CON- 


wapa TOV 


lead 
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mwapa-kedevorrs, -ews f.: exhortation. él 
rn buerépa wapaxedrevon, that I may 
urge you (to your duty) 

wapa-kpovw: strike one side (a figure 
from the palestra), turn aside, de- 
ceive 

wapa-hapBavew: receive, take in charge 

mapa-Acirw, Gor. wapéAuroy: pass by, 
pass over 

TIap-ddtos m.: Paralius. (He was treas- 
urer of temple funds in 390 B.c., ac- 
cording to an inscription.) 33e 

wapa-pevo, ful. mapayevd, aor. mapé- 
mea: remain by (my) side, remain 
(with) 

wapa-wvGdonar: comfort, encourage 

mapda-vojos adj.: lawless, unlawful 

Tapa-vopnws adv.: contrary to the law 

Tapa-rav adv. (rds): absolutely, en- 
tirely. With 76, like rd viv, 7b rpe- 
TOV 

Tapa-rAyolws adv.: in like manner, in 
much the same way 

mwapa-ckevdtw: prepare 

Tapa-ckoTéw: Observe 

Tapa-xwpéw: ake way, yield the floor 

TwOp-eye; am present. of aapdvres, the 
bystanders, those who (are) present. 
évy T@ Twapdérri, at present, now 

TAP-ElyAl, LOT. TapHrGoy: pass along, en- 
ter. mapeNOwy Blos, past life 

wap-éxo, ful. rapéouar, aor. mid. rape- 
cxéunv: present, furnish, produce, 
offer, cause 

Tap-tewat: entreat, request earnestly. 
Equiv. to mapacréopuac 

awap-tnpe, aor. partic. rapels: allow to 
pass, neglect 

TIdpios adj.: Parian, from (the island) 
Paros. 20a 

Trap-iornpt, pf. partic. wapecras: set 
beside, present ; pf. intrans. stand 
beside, am present 
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was, waca, wav adj.: all, every, the 
whole 

macxo, ful. melcouat, aor. éradoy, pf. 
wérovOa (rdOos): suffer, am affected, 
have experience, experience 

mTaThp, -tTpds m. (pater): father 

natpls, -ido0s f. (patria): fatherland 

IIarpoxdos m.: Patroclus, friend of 
Achilles, slain by Hector. 28c 

wravw, ful. ratow, aor. mid. éraveduny: 
stop, cease 

aelOw, aor. éreoa, mid. érOdunv, pf. 
pass. mréreocua, fut. melooua, aor. 
éreiaOnv, verbal rearéov: persuade, 
convince; mid. and pass. am per- 
suaded, obey, believe, take (my) ad- 
vice. mweioas, with (your) consent or 
approval 

weipaopar, ful. meipdcoua, aor, érepa- 
Onv: attempt, try, endeavor; have 
experience of, know 

awéparros adj. (révre): fifth. mdumrros av- 
vés, with four others 

Téparw :' send 

mévys, -NTos M.: Poor man 

aévBos, -eos nN. (dos): Sorrow, Mourn- 
ing 

wevia f. (penuria): poverty, need 

mwevre ((Uinque): five 

aép (répt): enclitic strengthening suffix. 
el wep expresses a doubt 

wepl prep.: with gen., about, around, 
concerning, in regard to. With dat., 
in regard to. With acc., in regard 
to. rd repli cé, nearly equiv. to rd cod. 
mept rovs véous, for the youth. When 
it follows its noun or pronoun, it has 
the accent upon the first syllable. epi 
wreiorov, of highest importance, epi 
modo, of great importance 

qmept-apmr-éxonar: clothe, throw about 
(as a garment) 

awept-arre: wrap about, cloak 
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mepi-BadAAw, pf. pass. sep BéBdnuar: 
clothe; pass. am clad, cloaked 

wept-ylyvopat, pf. mepvyéyora: surpass, 
excel, am superior 

aepl-eyae (eful): surpass, excel 

wepl-ep, partic. mepudy (elu): go 
around, go about, walk around 

qept-epyafopat (Zpyor): am a busybody, 
meddle with what does not concern 
(me) 

TEpt-EpXopat, Gor. reprpAOov: Zo around, 
walk about 

TlepuxA‘js, -€ovs m.: Pericles, the great- 
est statesman of Athens, who ap- 
peared in public life first (so far as 
is known) as the choregus for the 
Persians of Aeschylus in 472 z.c., 
and died in 429B.c. 215e 

mepi-péeve, ful. repiuevO, Mor. wepteéuerva : 
wait, tarry, wait about, await 

wepl-raros m. (Peripatetic) : 
about), colonnade 

aept-riOnpr, aor. partic. mepiéuevos: put 
about, wrap around 

awepirrotepos comp. adj. (mepl): more 
than, unusual 

mept-rvyxavo: fall in with, happen to 
meet 

qwept-hépw : bear about, carry about 

wérpa, Homeric gen. rérpys, f. (Peter): 
rock, stone | 

ary enclitic: in any way 

wrhyvupar: grow stiff 

andéo: leap, bound 

ayvika adv.: when, at what time? (Cf. 
wore. ) 

awieLw, Gor. érieca: press 

aWaves adj. (reidw): persuasive, plau- 
sible 

waves adv.: persuasively, plausibly 

aibavetepov comp. adv.: more persua- 
sively . 

awidkos m.: felt 


(walk- 
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atve, aor. ériov, pf. rérwxa, verbal ro- 
réov (potio): drink 

miurrevw (7eldw), aor. érlaorevoa: believe, 
trust, have confidence, rely on; aor. 
put confidence 

wAavy f (planet): wandering, going to 
and fro 

wAaTTw (plastic): mold, make up 

TTAdrwv, -wvos m.: Plato. 34a, 38b, 
59b. Introd. §§ 28 f. 

aXctoros sup. Of wodvs: most, greatest 

awielwv (Or mwréwv), -ovos, nom. pl. whel- 
ous (comp. of wodvs): More, More nu- 
merous. accomplish 
something, gain anything 

awAN80s, -eos vn. (plébs): multitude, 
mass, people, populace, democracy 

wARIo : am full 

awAnpucraa f. (uédos): false note, mis- 
take 

wryppedéw: strike a false note, err 

TwAnBMEANS, -€s adj.: mistaken, unrea- 
sonable. wAnuuerés, a false note, mis- 
take, error 

mwAHY conj. and prep.: except, but. rdhv 
ef, equiv. to ef uw}, unless 

wryoiiw, ful. rhyciiow: approach 

aAno lov adv. : near, with gen. 

tArtov n. (wAZw): boat, ship 

arovoros adj.: rich, wealthy 

aAovetoTaros sup. adj.: richest, most 
wealthy 

wodamds adj.: of what land? 

awo8ev adv.: whence, from what source ? 

aot adv.: whither, to what? 

adv.: somewhither, some- 


whéov Trovetv, 


qwot en. 
where 
modo, f it. rorjow, aor. érolyca, pf. Te- 
mwolyxa, verbal momréos: make, act, 
do, compose. 
wr\éov Ti. woifoat, accomplish some- 
thing, gain anything. aepl mdelorov 
moetcbar, count of highest impor- 


mow Kkax@s, injure. 
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tance. a reroijxacr, the poems which 
they have composed. 
doyous, make my talk, speak. so0d- 
pa ratdas, beget children, have afam- 
ily. e& érofncas, you did well, I am 
glad that you. ¢8 roety, benefit 

moinpa, -aros n. (woéw): poem 

molnors, -ews f. (poesy): poetry 

moujtéos: verbal adj. of mow, do 

TOTS, -08 Mm. (roéw): (maker), poet 

motos adj.: of what kind ? 

moNenew : am at war, contend 

mokguros adj.: public enemy, enemy 

mwoAEnos 7.: war, battle 

moXts, -ews f.: city, state 

woXtitela f.: state, constitutton 

woAtrevopnat, fut. wodtrevcouat: live as 
citizen 

moAtrys, -ov (7dds): man of the city, 
citizen, fellow-citizen 

mwoAttiuKds adj. (woXlrys): political, of a 
citizen. As noun, statesman, public 
man. 7d mwortrixd, the work of the 
city, affairs of state 

wohAd adv.: often. rd moddd, for the 
most part 

mohddxrs adv.: often, frequently, again 
and again, at many times; perchance, 
possibly 

mokAaxod adv.: in many places, often 

woAd adv.: far, by far 

Todv-1rpaypovew : ama busy body, inter- 
fere, meddle 

wokts, TOAAH, OAD adj.: much, abun-. 
dant, great, large, long, many. oi 
modnol, the many, the most, the 
masses. oA, (by) much. 74 ron- 
Ad or ws 7d wodd, for the most part, 
generally 

moAv-TeAea f.: expense 

modv-reX€orepos comp. adj.: more ex~- 
pensive . 

mokv-reAgs, -€s adj. (réd\os): "expensive 


Towovpuat Tous 
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movéw: labor, toil 

wovypla f.: evil, wickedness, sin 

movypss adj.: bad, evil 

trovnpstepos comp. adj.: worse 

amévos m.: labor, toil, task 

trope f. (wrdpos): journey, going 

mopevopar, ful. ropedoouar: Journey, £0, 
walk 

mopife, aor. mid. éropicdunyv: provide, 
procure 

téppw adv.: advanced, far on 

méppw-Sev udv.: at a distance, from 
afar 

mooos interrog. adj.: how much, how 
great? pl. how many? Cf. éc0s, To- 
godros. mocov, for how much? 

wore encl. adv.: at one time, once. rf 
more, Whatever, what in the world? 

IlorefSaca f.: Potidaea, on the isthinus 
of Pallene, on the shore of Thrace. 
28e, 219 

awérepa and mwérepov adv.: whether? 
(Not always does it need to be trans- 
lated.) 

motrepos adj.: which of (the) two? 

wétpos m.: fate, destiny, death 

morév 2. (pOtio, rivw): drink 

mov adv : where ? 


qwov encl. adv.: somewhere, anywhere, 


somehow, I presume 

movs, gen. rodés m. (pes): foot 

apaypa, -atos 2. (rpdtrw): doing, af- 
fair, interest, work, business, thing, 
trouble, case 

npaypateia f.: activity, insistence 

wrpayparevopnar, pf. PASS. wempayyaTen- 
par: occupy (my)self, busy (my)self 
about, labor ; pf. pass. perfected, pol- 
ished 

apaéts, -ews f.: action, matter, affair 

Tpadraros sup. adj.: most gentle, meek- 
est 

apadrepos comp. adj.: more gentle 
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aparro, fut. wpdtw, aor. Zrpaka, pf. 
pass. wérpayuat, aor. érpaxOnv, ver- 
bal wpaxréov: act, do, make, attend 
to, fare; mid. exact. ypiuara wpdr- 
Trouar, Charge for services. ef rpdrra, 
fare well, am happy. ra “A@yvalwy 
aparrw, do the work of the Athe- 
nians, am in public life 

apaws adv.: meekly, mildly 

mpérw: fit, suit. mpére impers., it is 
fitting 

awperPedw: rank first, revere 

apex Birepos comp. adj.: older, elder 

apecfrys, -ov m. (priscus): old man 

molapat: buy, purchase 

mpty adv.: before 

apd prep. with gen.: before, in prefer- 
ence to 

mpo-ayopeva : declare beforehand, give 
notice 

arpo-atpéopar: choose deliberately, pre- 
fer 

wpo-BiBatw (Baivw): lead forward 

mpd-yovos m.: ancestor, forbear, fore- 
father 

awrpo-5iSope, aor. inf. mpodotvac: give up, 
abandon, desert 

II pd8uxos m.: Prodicus, a noted rheto- 
rician and sophist from Ceos. 19 e. 
Introd. § 12 

arpo-Otpéopar, fut. mpofiujooun: am 
eager, am pleased, strive 

arpo-0Upia f.: zeal, good will, eager- 
ness 

arpo-Gtpdrepos comp. adj.: more eager, 
more zealous 

apotka adv.: freely, without charge, 
without expense 

arpo-kptvw: judge superior, prefer 

awpo-héyo, pf. Pass. mpoelpyuar: say be- 
forehand, foretell 

apo-pynSdopar: have forethought for, 
have regard for, with gen. 
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wpo-oiutov n.: (procemium), hymn 

arpos prep.: with gen., before. mpds rdv 
GeHv, in the name of the gods. mpos 
Avs, in. the name of Zeus, With dat., 
in addition to. mpos rovros, in addi- 
tion to this. With acc., to, towards, 
before, with reference to, as regards, 
in view of, in relation to, in compari- 
son with 

nmpoo-Séopat: need in addition 

arpoo-BoKda, aor. mwpocedéxnoa (d6&a): 
expect, await 

wpdo-eur: come to, go to 

Tpoo-Epxopat, Wor. mpooHrAGoy: come to, 
approach, meet 

w@poo-ep@ fut.: will address 

Tpoo-evXopar, aor. mpoonvéduny: pray 
to, worship | 

mpoo<xw: hold towards, direct 

sed? come to. Jimpers. rpoc7jxe, 
it IS fitting. mpoojxwy, fitting, appro- 
priate. of mpooyxovres, the kinsmen, 
relatives 

wpo-onpatve: show beforehand 

awpdaGe(v) adv.: before, former 

awpoo-Kad-({w: sit by, settle down upon 

wpdo-Keipar: lie next, am attached (as 
pf. pass. of mpoorl@nur, place upon, 

_ attach, give to) 

awpoo-o8a, inf. mpocedévac: know in 
addition.  xdpuv give 
thanks in addition 

wpoo-roveopar: claim, pretend 

mpo-cTatTéw (torn): am leader, lead 

mpoo-TaTTw, (or. mpocéraca, pf. pass. 
Wpooréeraypac: enjoin upon, direct 

wpoo-Tidnpr, pf. mpooréfexa: place up- 
on, give 

wpdo-dbyut, ful. rpocepO: address 

mpoo-xpaopar, pf. mpooKkexpnuar: use in 
addition, use 

mTpdc-wrov n.: countenance, feature; 
(theatrical mask), person 


poo evdévat, 


‘mparos sup. adj. 
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aporepatos adj.: on the day before 

mpotepov comp. adv.: sooner, formerly 

apdérepos comp. adj.: before 

awpo-Ti0npt: lay before, propose; mid. 
lay out, of the awpdéeois of the dead 
body before burial. 115.e 

awpo-rpérw: turn forward, urge on 

Tpo-TpoTa-dyv adv. (rpérw): headlong 

mpo-xetpos adj. (xelp): ready, at hand 

awpo-~xwpéw: advance, go forward. mpou- 
Xwpe airg@, he succeeded 

wpupva f.: stern 

wputTavetov m.: prytanéum, the hall at 
Athens in which guests of the city 
dined. 364d 

awputavedw: have the prytany. 32b 

TpUTAVLS, -ews .: Prytanis 

™pw or wpwl adv. (mpd): early in the 
morning 

apwatrara sup. adv.: earliest 

wpwatrepov comp. adv.: earlier 

tpwny adv.: the other day, day before 
yesterday 

npotrovsup.adv.: for the first time, firstly 

(rpo-aros ?): first, 
earliest 

Tlt0ia f.: Pythian priestess. 2la 

amukvos adj.: close, frequent, constant 

awuvOdvonat, mor. inquire, 
learn by inquiry, learn 

mos m. (foal): colt 

ToOpa,-atos 2. (potio): draught 

wo-wore adv.: ever yet 

mos adv.: in what way, how? How is 
it that, why ? mds ydp ov, certainly, 
of course 

mos encl. adv.: in any way, in some 
way, substantially 


ervdduny : 


“Paddpavus, -vos m.: Rhadamanthys, 
brother of king Minos of Crete, and 
one of the judges in the lower world. 
41a; cf. 2 3822; Gorgias 523 e 
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padtos adj.: easy 

pdSlws adv.: easily, readily, lightly, 
without good reason 

pG-OUpdraros sup. adj. (@uuds): easiest, 
laziest 

pdov comp. adv.: more easily 

pGoros sup. adj.: easiest 

Pipa, -atos 7. (eionxa): phrase, expres- 
sion 

pyréov verbal of dnul: it must be said 

PATwp, -opos (elpyxa): Speaker, rhetori- 
cian, orator. of pijropes, the public 
men 

povvipe, pf. pass. Zppwuacr: make strong, 
strengthen. éppdcdar, to be strong, 
‘¢to take care of himself,’’— in greet- 
ing, like the Latin valeo 


aaraptvios adj.: Salaminian, of Salamis 

ZaArapls, -tvos f.: Salamis, an island 
near the harbor of Athens. 32¢ 

awarupos m.: Satyrus, satyr. 215b 

cavTo, cavrov reflex. pron.: thyself 

cabéorata sup. adv. (says): most 
clearly 

cadbécrepov comp. adv.: more clearly 

cadbys, -és adj.: clear, distinct, definite 

cadhbdas adv.: clearly, distinctly, openly 

oéBopar: revere, worship 

Zephves f. pl.: Sirens, who beguiled 
mariners to their destruction. 216a; 
cf, Homer yp» 167 ff. 

vedAjvy f.: Moon 

wEepverepos comp. adj. (céBouat): more 
august, more reverend 

onpaive, aor. dojunva (ofua): show, 
indicate 

onpetov n.: sign, token 

otyaw: am silent, am still 

oty7y f.: silence. ovy7, in silence 

LiAnves m.: Silénus, foster-father and 
companion of Dionysus. 215 a, 
2164 
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LiAynvodys, -es adj.: Silen-like 

2ipplais,-ov m.: Simmias. 45 b, 59¢ 

Ztorudos m.: Sisyphus. 41¢; cf. Homer 
Z 158; 598 

oiréopar (cfros): am fed, eat 

oirycts, -ews: feeding, dining 

otrov n.: food 

okeddavvips, of. pass. éoxédacuac: scatter 

oKEAOS, -eos 7. (iso-sceles): leg 

oKEppG, -aros n.: consideration, specu- 
lation 

oKkerréov: verbal of cxoréw 

oKevt f.: costume, attire, contrived ap- 
parel 

oKepis, -ews f.: consideration, question 

oKia f.: shade 

okid-paxéw : fight with shadows, ‘fight 
in the dark,’’ ‘beat the air” 

okoréew, Gor. éecxepaunv, pf. ~oxeupar, 
verbal oxerréov: consider, examine, 
look at | 

TKUTO-Té6p0s Mm. (réuvw): Shoemaker 

opixpdos adj. (uixpds): small, little 

wos, Oh, o6v possessive pron. (tuus): 
thine 

Zobviov n.: Sunium, thesouthern prom- 
ontory of Attica. 438d 

copia f.: wisdom 

codioris, -0o8 m. (csopds): sophist, phi- 
losopher, rhetorician 

wodds adj.: wise 

coderaros sup. adj.: wisest 

womorepos comp. adj.: wiser 

oraviarepos comp. adj.: more rare 

omrevda, dor. éorevoa (Studium): has- 
ten, strive for 

orrovsdato, aor. éoroviaca: am in ear- 
nest, am serious, am eager for 

orovd7 adv.: in earnest, seriously, in a 
serious matter 

ordots, -ews f. (tornu): faction, party 

oréepopar, pf. pass. éorépnuat, fut. crep7y- 
copat, dor. éorepnOny: am deprived, lose 
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oredw, aor. Zoreva, pf. pass. éoreupmar: 
crown 

oTdéa, -aros n.: mouth, lips 

otparela 7.: military expedition, cam- 
paign 

orparevopar, ful. orparevoouar: Serve in 
the army 

orTpaT-nyew: am general . 

otpat-ynyia f. (strategy): generalship, 
command of an army 

orpat-nyiKos adj. (strategic): skilled in 
generalship 

oTpar-nyos m.: general, commander 

orparia f.; army, expedition 

oTPAaTLATYS, -ov m.: Soldier 

orTpard-medov 2.: Camp, army 

ovy-ylyvopar, aor. cuveyevouny, Pf. cvy- 
yéyova: come to be with, associate 
with, have intercourse with 

ovy-yvyveokw: have syinpathy with, 
aim indulgent to 

ovy-Kaprro, wor. cuvéxauwa: bend 

ovy-Kepavvips, pf. cuvyKéxpauar: mix, 
combine, unite 

TVY-Kwpew, MOY. cuvexwpnoa: concede, 
yield 

ctKo-haytys, -ov m.: (sycophant), ma- 
licious accuser. (Never used like 
modern ‘‘sycophant.’’) 

ovd-LapPave, aor. cuvédaBov: take to- 
gether, close 

ovvA-Acyw, Gor. pass. cuvehéyny: collect 

cup-Batve, pf. cupBeSyxa: befall, hap- 
pen. ra duot cvpBeBnxdra, my expe- 
rience 

ovp-ParArAopat: bring together, contrib- 
ute 

otp-Bodov n. (SdAXw, Symbol): (chance) 
meeting 

oup-Bovredw, Wor. cvveBovrAevea: give ad- 
vice, counsel, advise 

TUP-Tas, TUPTICA, copriv: all to- 
gether 
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cup-wdTs, -ov m. (rlvw): fellow ban- 
queter 

oup-péow: (bring together), am of ad- 
vantage 

cup-hetyw, aor. cuvépvyov: flee with, 
go into exile with, am banished with 

cup-dopa f.: misfortune 

cuv-drre, dor. cura, pf. Pass. curfju- 
par: fasten together 

cvv-S.a-cwlw, dor. cvvdidowoe: aid in 
saving 

cuv-dia-radaurwpew: continue the toil 
with (the rest of parents) 


ouv-doKkel inpers.: it seems good to 


(you) too 
obv-ent, fut. cuvésowac: am with, asso- 
ciate with, have to do with. of cvvév- 
Tes, (my) associates 
Cvv-eri-cKoTew, GOT. cuUveTecKEpaun? : 
consider with (me), examine with 
(ine) 
cuv-nOns, -es adj.: accustomed, familiar 
ouv-OyKy f. (7lOnuc): Covenant, agree- 
ment, contract 
ovv-voew, 07. cuvevonoa: havea thought, 
aor. partic. taking up a thought 
cbv-o8a pf. as pres.; plpf. as impf., 
guvydy: am conscious, know very 
well, — with dat. after ovv- 
ouv-ovcla f. (cvveuu): association 
TVV-OVTLATTHS, -OU 12.: associate 
ovv-reraypévas ddv. (radr7w): in array, 
with definite agreement 
ouv-rerapéevas adv. (relyw): vehemently 
ovv-Tidye, aor. inf. cvvbetvar, aor. mid. 
guveféunv: put together, compose ; 
mid. covenant, agree together 
ovv-Tvyxdve: happen 
cuv-opoola sf. (duvuuc): conspiracy, club 
ovv-wpls, -i805 f.: pair of horses 
wipvyé, -yos f. (syrinx): shepherd’s 
pipe 
guo-ciréw: eat together, am messmate 


€ 
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cvxves adj.: much. scvxXvod xpévov,.in a 
long time 

Upyrros adj.: Sphettian, of the deme 
Sphettos (of the tribe Acamantis). 
33e 

odddpa adv.: earnestly, seriously, ex- 
ceedingly _ 

opodpds adj.: earnest, enthusiastic, im- 
petuous 

ododpas adv.: violently, vehemently 

obav gen. of refl. pron.: themselves 

oxedov adv. (€xw): nearly, almost, 
about 

TX pa, -aros (Exw, scheme) n.: appear- 
ance, bearing. (Cf. habitus.) 

cTxXoAd{wo: am at leisure 

oxoA7 f. (school): leisure. cyorAHv dyw, 
have leisure. Cf. jovyiav &yu. 

cule, aor. trwoa, fut. pass. cwOhoomar, 
aor. éowOnv: save, keep in safety; 
aor. pass, returned in safety 

LoKparys, -ovs m.: Socrates. (The best 
Mss. of Xenophon treat this as of the 
first declension.) Introd. §§ 13 f. 

cOpna,-aTros n.: body . 

ca-ppovew (cHppwr, —oHs, ppjv): am of 
sound mind, am sensible 

ow-ppootvy /.: temperance, self-control 


TaAnOq: for 7a ddnOF 

vadda: for 7a &dda 

rav: for rol dv. 29a 

rav in w trav (érys?): my friend, my 
good man 

Takts, -ews f. (TA7TwW): post, station 

Taparrea, pf. Pass. Terdpayyar: trouble, 
confuse, disturb 

Tapioreta: for Ta dpioreta, the meed of 
bravery 

ratre, aor. trata, pf. pass. rérayyat, 
aor. érax ny (tactics): station, place, 
set, appoint 

tavpydev adv.: like a bull 
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TavTy adv. (otros): in this respect, thus, 
so, in this point 

Travrov: for 7rd adré, the same 

raby f.: burial, funeral 

Taxa adv.: perhaps, possibly 

TaXtora sup. adv.: most quickly 

TAXUS, TAXEIA, TAXD Aadj.: swift. d.a ra- 
xéwv, quickly 

te(vw: tend, extend, direct 

rekpatpw: infer, gather 

Tekpyplov n.: sign, indication, bit of 
circumstantial evidence 

rekToviKkds adj. (réxrwv): skilled in car- 
pentry 

TerAapdy, -Ovos m.: Telamon. 41) 

vederh f.: initiation, mystic rite 

redevtatos adj.: last 

redeuTaw, “or. érededrnoa, pf. Tereded- 
Tyxa: end, die. redevr dv, at last 

redevty f. (rédos): end, completion, 
death 

rehéw, pf. rerédexa (rédos): pay 

Teppiov, -wvos m.: Terpsio. 59¢ 

Térrapes num. ((uattuor): four 

réxvy f. (technical): art 

réws adv.: till then. Cf. dws. 

THde adv. of 85: thus, in the following 
way ; 

TyAukoode adj.: at (your) age 

THALKODTOS adj.: at (my) age 

THhpepov adv. (juépa): to-day 

TyHvikdde: at this hour | 

TlOnpr, aor. mid. ébéunv: place, set, 
count; cast (of a vote) 

Tipde, aor. ériunoa, fut. mid. rinhoopat, 
aor. ériunoduny (rym): honor, esteem, 
fix a penalty ; mid. propose as a pen- 
alty, with gen. of price 

Tippy f.: honor 

TIWNPO, -aTos 7.: assessment, award, 
judgment 

Tipi@repos Comp. adj. (ri): More pre- 
cious 
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ripwpéo, ful. riuwp}ow, aor. mid. ériww- 
pnodunv: avenge, gain satisfaction ; 
punish 

vtipwpia f.: punishment, vengeance 

tis, gen. rivds or Tov, dat. Tr, n. pl. acc. 
drra, (encl.) indef. pron.: some one, 
a certain, one, many @ one, some. 
n Ten ovdév, little or nothing 

ris, rl, gen. rivos, interrog. pron.: who? 
what? 

TiTpdoKw, pf. Pass. Térpwuat, ful. Pass. 
TpwOjoopar: wound 

(tAdw), Gor. ErrAny (rdrAun): Aare 

rol: = ool, in a Homeric quotation. 
28c¢. Generally a weak ethical dative, 
you know, doubtless, you see 

rol-vuv inferential particle: well then, 
well, often used in a transition 

rovdade dem. pron.: such as this, like 
this 

TOLOUTOS, ToLatTYH, ToLodTo dem. pron. 
(rotos): such, of this kind. J¢ may 
refer to what follows (as 47 a). 

Todpaw, aor. érddunoa: dare, have the 
heart 

ToApy f.: daring, assurance, effrontery 

Témos m. (topography): place, region 

tooda Se, Tornjde, Toodvde: so much, so 
great; pl. so many 

TOTOVTOS, TOTAUTH, TOTOtTO (Tdc0s): SO 
great, so heavy, so much; pl. so 
many. els rocotrov, to such a pitch 

rore adv.: then 

roré adv.: at one time. roré 5’ ad, but. 
again 

rov encl.: gen. of ris 

rotvavriov: for 7d évayriov, the opposite 

Trovvopna: for 7d dvoua, the name 

TpayuKes adj.: tragic 

Tpaywdla (rpdyos, goy) f.: tragedy 

Tpa-ela /. (trapeze; rérrapes, wovs): ta- 
ble, bank, money changer’s 

vpets numeral (tres): three 
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tpérw, 2 aor. érpardunv (rpdros): turn 

Tpeha, ful. Opéyw, fut. pass. Ipéporrar, pf. 
pass. réOpauyar: bring up, nurture 

Tpéw, aor. erpeca: tremble 

Tplakovra num.: thirty. of Tpidxorra, 
“The Thirty Tyrants,’ who ruled 
Athens from June, 404, to February, 
403 B.C. 

tptBw, aor. érpwva, pf. pass. rérpyspar: 
rub, prepare by rubbing 

Tpt-wrdédepos 7.: Triptolemus, a myth- 
ical hero of Eleusis. He was a favor- 
ite of Demeter, and received from 
her a winged chariot, with which he 
drove over the earth, making known 
the blessing of agriculture. 4la 

rpiraros adj. (rpets): third 

TpLxq adv.: in three ways 

Tpola f.: Troy, the Troad. 41b 

Tpdomos mM. (rpérw): Manner, way. apr 
tpérw, by all means. 
what way, as 

tpodeds, -Ews ™m. (rpépw): foster father, 
who brought (him) up 

tpobt/. (rpédw): food, support, nurture 

tpuoy f.: luxury 

tpwinodpevos: ful. pass. partic. of rir pw- 
TKO 


dv Tpédrov, in 


Tvyxave, ful. revEouat, aor. Zruxov (Tv- 
xn): chance, happen. With suppl. 
participle, which often has the greater 
importance; Ttvyxdve: dv, happens to 
be, is. ra rTuxévra, chance, common. 

' With gen., happen upon, receive 

Tunrrea: strike, smite 

turds adj.: blind 

Tvoxyn f.: fortune. riyyn dyaén, God's 
will be done, as God pleases, ‘all for 
the best.’’ This phrase is set at the 
head of many Attic inscriptions, like 
Geol, ‘‘In God’s name,”’ **God save 
the State.”’ 

ro encl.: = rivi, dat. of rls 
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UBpts, -ews f.: insolence 

bBpiorhs, -o} m.: insolent 

bBpiordotraros sup. adj.: most insolent 

byvewvés adj.: healthful, wholesome 

WSwp, gen. vdaros (wet): water. Pl. 
rain 

vids,-o0: see tds, son 

Dpets, Upav pers. pron.: you 

upérepos adj.: your, of you. 76 budre- 
pov, your work Pe 

tds, -08 nom. dual ver, pl. vets, gen. pl. 
béwy m. (vids): son 

tr-axotw, aor. trjKkovoa: give ear to, 
listen, i.e. answer, open the door 

br-dpyw: am in readiness 

br-exdbw (e’kw, weaken): yield 

tr-elkw, verbal tmrexréov: yield, as a 
younger to an older person 

trép prep. (Super): with gen., on be- 
half of, on the part of, in regard to 

bw-épxopar: creep before, fawn upon, 
cringe to 

tr-éxw: bear, suffer, am subject to 

ba-npeoia f.: service 

ba-npérys, -ov m.: servant, attendant 

tr-tryvéopat, aor. trecxdunyv: promise 

tarvos m. (Somnus): sleep 

twé prep. (sub): with gen., under, by, 
because of 

tro-BAéra, fut. troBdéyoua, aor. viré- 
Preva: look from under the brows, 
look with suspicion, look askance 

bro-Sexopar: receive 

vro-béw, pf. pass. vrodédenar: bind 
under, bind on; pf. pass. am shod 

br6-8ypa, -aros n.: sandal 

tro-AapBdave, aor. trédhaBov, pf. trei- 
Anda: Interpose, suppose ; aor. came 
to believe 

tro-hoylfLopar: take into account, cal- 
culate, consider 

bro-pévw, aor. tréuewa: endure, sub- 
mit to 
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tro-créAAw, aor. mid, btrecreddunp: 
hold back, withhold, dissemble 

umrvos adj. (vrd): Supine, upon (my) 
back 

torarov sup. adv.: for the last time 

torepatos adj.: later, following. 77 vore- 
paia, on the next day, on the day 
after 

torrepov comp. adv.: later 

torepos comp. adj.: later 

bp-nyéopar: lead the way, lead on 

b-inpe, aor. opt. mid. tboelunv: yield, 
concede 


Palswv,-wvos m.: Phaedo. 57a. He 
was a well-to-do young citizen of 
Elis, — but was brought to Athens 
as a prisoner of war, and sold as a 
slave. Socrates took interest in him 
and secured his freedom, and he be- 
came a devoted follower of Socrates. 

Pardsovbys,-ov m.: Phaedondes. 59 ce 

daive, ful. pass. pavotuar, aor. épdvyv: 
show ; pass. appear, am found, seem. 
od daiverar, plainly not 

davepds adj.: manifest, seen, open 

ddppakov n. (pharmacy): drug, — eu- 
phemistic for poison 

dadckw (dnui): assert, say, declare, 
claim 

davrifw: disparage 

dadros adj.: worthless, mean, insignifi- 
cant 

davrstraros sup. adj.: meanest 

davrdtepos comp. adj.: of less impor- 
tance 

delSopar, fut. peloouar: spare 

dhépw, fut. olow, aor. HreyKa, Mor. Pass. 
avéxOnv: bear, bring 

hetyw, fut. peviouas, 2 aor. €pvyor, verbal 
peuxréov (pvyy): (1) flee, avoid, shun ; 
(2) am charged, am defendant in a 
suit at court, — (freated as a passive 
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verb, am accused, with vad and gen. 
of agent); go into exile, am ban- 
ished 

bjpy f. (fama): report, saying (esp. 
chance saying) 

byt, inf. davat, ful. pjow and épd, aor. 
eitrov, pf. elpyka, Puss. etpynuat, verbal 
pyréov: Say, assert. ov dn, deny, 
say no 

Pbéyyonat, aor. édbeyédunv: utter a 
sound 

P6ityn f.: Phthia, home of Achilles in 
Thessaly. 44 

Pbovéw, aor. épOdvnca: envy, grudge, 
begrudge 

bOdvos m.: envy, grudge, malice 

diréw: love 

didios adj.: friendly 

Pid6-Ados m.: Philolaus,adistinguished 
Pythagorean philosopher. 614. In- 
trod. § 6 

trX6-roXts adj.: city-lover, patriotic 

diros adj.: dear, pleasing, friendly; as 
noun, friend 

drdo-codéw (codés): love wisdom, seek 
truth 


ido-copia f. (philosophy): search for 


truth 

— diAd-codos m.: lover of truth 

pird-ripos adj.: lover of honor, ambi- 
tious 

dido-Tipetatos sup. adj.: most ambi- 
tious . 

piro-Pixia f.: love of life 

Prerdovor m. pl.: Phliasians, people of 
a small country west of Corinth. 
574 

dAvaipéw: babble, talk nonsense 

mrvapla f.: babbling, nonscnse 

hoPéopar, ful. poBjcouat, aor. éoBHOnv: 
fear, am afraid of, dread 

doBepds sup. adj.: fearful, to be feared 

moos m.: fear 
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doiraw : frequent, come often 

dovikoraros adj.: most bloodthirsty ~ 

dévos mn.: slaughter, slaying, death 

dopéw: wear. Frequentative of dépw 

doptikds adj. (Pépw, pépros, burden): 
(burdensome), vulgar, commonplace 

bpdtlew, aor. €éppaca: point out, tell, de- 
clare 

hpovéw (dpyv): think. wéya dpord, am 
proud * 

dpdvyois, -ews f.: intelligence, wisdom, 
prudence 

dpévipos adj.: intelligent, reasonable, 
wise 

dbpovipws adv.: wisely, sensibly. gpovi- 
ws Exe, to be wise 

ppovipararos sup. adj.: wisest, most 
intelligent 

ppovtife, aor. éppdvrica, verbal dpovri- 
oréov: think of, consider 

dpovTia rs, -08 m. (ppovrifw): thinker, 
speculator, student of. (Followed by 
an acc., as if it were ppovrifwr.) 

dpovpa f.: guard, prison 

dvyy f.: flight, retreat; exile, banish- 
ment 


obra, -akos m.: guard, keeper 


dvAarra: guard, watch; mid. guard 
(my)self against 

piAq /.: phyle, tribe, — one of the ten 
chief political divisions of the Athe- 
nians 

iors, -ews f.: nature, natural endow- 
ment 

durebw, aor. épvrevoa: plant, beget. 6 
g@urevous, (your) father 

biw, aor. pur, pf. répuxa (cf. Latin 
fui): spring, come into existence, 
am born; pf. am, am by nature 

povy f. (-phone): voice, dialect, speech 


XarpehSv,-rosm.: Chaerephon, a friend 
of Socrates. 20e 
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xalpw: take pleasure, rejoice, delight, 
fare well. édw xalpev, suffer it to say 
‘+ farewell,’ think no more of it 

Xererralve, ful. yareravG: am angry 

XaArerds adj.: difficult, hard, sad, griev- 
ous, fierce 

Xareraoraros sup. adj.: hardest, fierc- 
est, hardest to bear 

XaAreradrepos comp. adj.: more difficult, 
harder to bear, worse 

XaAkets, -€ws m. (xadxds): blacksmith 

XoAKkeuTiKds adj.: skilled in smith’s 
work 

Xap-edviov 2. (yaual, edvy): ground-bed, 
ice. blankets, for sleeping on the 
ground 

Xaprevrifopar (xdpis): jest, sport 

Xaplfopar, ful. xaprtuar, aor. éxapiod- 
nv: gratify, oblige 

Xapts, -uros f.: gratitude, favor, thanks. 
év xapi71, aS a favor, to please 

Xetpov, -Gvos m. (hiems): cold, storm, 
winter 

Xetpo-réx vs, -ov m.: artisan, craftsman 

Xelpwv, -ovos (comp. of kaxés): worse 

xtAvor pl. adj.: one thousand 

Xpdopar, aor. éxpnodunv: use. dbdvy 
Xpwmevor, through envy, under the 
influence of envy. ypdpuar éuavT@, do 
with myself 

xpela fi: use 

Xph (se. éorl): it is necessary, needful, 
fitting; one must, one ought 

Xphpa, -aros n.: thing; pl. property, 
money. Tin@uae xpyudrwy, propose a 
fine 

Xpynpariopds m.: making of money 

Xphv (xe Fv): it were fitting. xpHv av- 
rovs xri., they ought, etc. 

Xenopds m.: response of an oracle, ora- 
cle 

Xpnop-wdéw, aor. éexpyouginoa: deliver 
an oracle, foretell the future 
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Xpnop-wdds m. (deldw): oracle-singer, 
fortune-teller, prophet 

Xpnorss adj. (xpdouar): good, excel- 
lent 

Xpdvos m.: time 

Xpuceos adj.: golden 

XpHpa, -aros (chrome): color 

XwAds adj.: lame 

Xoepéw: proceed, flow 

Xepls adv.: apart from, not to speak of 


Wevdqs, -és adj.: false . 

Wedd par, aor. pass. epetdcOnv: lie, speak 
falsely, deceive 

petBos, -eos n.: falsehood 

Walouar (yapos): vote, cast (my) 
vote 

Wipos, -ov f.: (pebble), vote 

Wires adj.: bare, simple 

Woyos m.: blame 

Wixh f/f: soul 

WxXopar: become cold 

ixos, -eos n.: cold, cool 


ayabé: for o dyadé. 244 

ade adv. of 85e: thus, in this way 

apa f. (hour): season, time 

ds adv.: as, how, that, since. In os 
dd\nbes, it is the adv. of the article,— 
in truth. ws with the participle indi- 
cates the action as thought or said; 

“ ws éhéyéwv, with the expectation that 
Ishould prove; ws diapbelpovra, with 
the statement thatI corrupt. ws with 
the superl., like Latin quam, ws Bed- 
tloryn, as good as possible; ws rdxicra, 
as quickly as possible 

ao-Trep adv.: as, just as, like 

aore conj.: with inf., so that; therefore 

ara: pl. of ofs, ear 

aodedéw, ful. ddedtiouw, pf. ddérnxa: ben- 
efit, help, profit, am of advantage 
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& equivalent to kal ratra, 189 ypady, 50 
GySves Typnrol and a&ripyror, 56 yupvacrucnh, 136 ff. 


aduxéwo in the New Testament, 133 
"AOnvaios instead of ducacral, 87, 179 Saudviov of Socrates, 22, 38, 83, 113, 


aloxdvopar, construction after, 55, 172 179 

a&kovev as passive of Aéyev, 145 Satpev, 71 

aAAa with imperative, 108, 120, 128 Sé repeated, 87 

GANG yap in transition, 73 $é-clause subordinate, 64 


av, with future, 144; with past indica- S:apv0oroyéopar, 108 
tive, 42, 55, 161, 180; with optative, Suxaorhs, 48 
74; repeated, 89, 82, 110, 112, 159 Sixyn, 50 


évaBaive, 83 Sixy phy, 53, 42 
avaKpiois, 52 Sip0épa as a disguise, 144 f. 
avabépw of shifting responsibility, 50 Stwporla, 52 
avruypadh, 71 Soxipate, 139 
avropooia, 52 
avumddyros, 186  -€a, 148 
arokoyeioGar, construction following, el yap dpedov, 119 

61 el kai and Kal ei, 84 
apa, 111 etvat, idiomatic use of, 57 
apeth, 79 eipwvela of Socrates, 24, 173 
apxh, 134 elodyw, 63, 96 
apxev, 51 eloaywyets, 53 
ariuia, 57, 81 eloayayy THs Slkns, 53 

eirépyopar as passive of eledyw, 78 

yap explanatory, 80, 82 éx for év, 69, 86 
yé, 126 éxet, 6, 91 
yv0e woavrdyv, 3, 52 éxkAnovacrys, 64 
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évSexa, of, 57, 101, 165 

év rots, 116, 140 

éerirratys, 85 

émior py and adrnOys S6£a, 1 
ev Civ, 129 

ép wre with infinitive, 78 
éxo as elpl, 39, 172 

éxw and éoyxov, 44, 49 


qAvos, Socrates’s reverence for, 68, 175 
Hp iBeor, 74 


Odrepa, 140 

Geds, 71 

@eds, 6, as used by Socrates, 148 
Bewpla, 141 


larpds, 126 
tva with past indicative, 119 


kal repeated, 57 

Kal $4 Kal, 127 

kal el and el kal, 84 
Kaos Kayabds, 48 

kara in composition, 96 
KAdpuSpa, 54 

KAnTHpes, 52 

Kouvov, To, 135 
KkopuBavridvres, ol, 147 
Kripa, distinguished from xpjjua, 159 
Kiva, vy Tov, 54 
kwveiov, 166 f. 


pdprupes, 88 

peAXw with future, 52 

pév, affinity to wjv, 117, 129 

péev-clause subordinate in thought, 66, 
75, 78, 92, 98, 187, 186 

py and subjunctive for less vivid state- 
ment, 106, 120, 122, 130 

pH in questions, 63, 120 

wy od after negative idea, 116 

pydev ayav, 52 
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poppe, 124 
povoiky, 136 f. 


vavpax fa, H, 86 
viv not temporal, 40, 48, 107, 119 


olos with infinitive, 124 

otos with superlative, 57 

dpBpos, 115 

opxhorpa, 69 

ort introducing a direct quotation, 53 
6 re pabdv, 98 

ov in oaths, 96 

ov for ph, 68 

od ph With future, 118 

ov dypl, 64 

ovv resumptive, 37, 94, 105, 171 
odAtoKkaverv, construction with, 106 


amasorplBns, 126 

Tap ésavTe, 166 

mapeoiv évravbot, 90 

wiaXo, passive in meaning, 37 

ae(Ow, 138 

wept and accusative equivalent to geni- 
tive, 162 

awA80s equivalent to djuos, 51 

qmodurikds, 60 

moAuTpaypovia, 83 

apiv with optative, 99 

awpdos with accusative, 53 

aputavetov, 100 

arpuTavers, 85 


codia, 4 and n. 

codurrhs, 182 

oodds of poets, 55 

woos &vyp meaning Sophist, 41 

ouveivat, 47 

ouviyopou, 54 

cwuvovres, ot, Of Socrates, 24, 47; cf. 
cuvovetacr ys, 186 

ox Apa as disguise, 145 
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capa, 164 
cwodpocivn, 52 


TAvavar, 80, 105, 113 

Texpnprov, 61, 63 

vi, adverbial use of, 123, 143 

vl A€yerv, 125 

Tipdopat, construction with, 141 

+6 to indicate quotation, 95 

ro Sé, 101 

TO... wpaypa, 144 

rovro adverbial with mpdrreav, 121 

Tpatrefar, 39 

Tpiaxovra, otf, 17, 19, 36, 38, 51, 88, 
167; Vocab. s.v. 


trép, equivalent to vepl, 108, 183 
tre in composition, 144 
tae with passive idea, 104, 172 
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dhappakov, r6, 149, 166 

devyw as passive, 46 and Vocab. s.v. 

dirscodos, 4 and note 

buy (of 403 B.c.), 51. 

pvdAn mpuvravedovora, 85 

dias, 55, 56 

dwvh (or Sausdviov) of Socrates, 22, 
$8, 88, 115, 179 


Wardour, 55 


®s with future participle, 162, 164; 
Vocab. s.v. 

es with genitive absolute, 134 

@s €rros eltretv, 37 
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Abstract nouns in plural, 60, 124, 174 

Academy of Plato, 34 

Accent of edui, 108 

Accusative, cognate, 48, 51,70, 71, 107, 
148, 188, 188; specification, 154, 180, 
187 

Achilles, 74 

Adimantus, 92 

Adverbial use of participle, 56, 175 

Aeschines, 91 

Agatho, 170 

Alcibiades, 13, 15, 23, 26, 38, 75, 
100, 170, 176 

Aldus, 192 

Amphipolis, 15, 76 

Anacoluthon and change of construc- 
tion, 47, 58, 54, 74, 78, 102, 128, 
187, 141 

Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, 5, 68 

Anaximander of Miletus, 6 

Anaximenes of Miletus, 5 

Anytus, 36, 38, 41 

Aorist, imperative, 38, 166 ; subjunctive 
as future perfect, 119 

Apollodorus, 92, 152 

Apology, date, 27 ; an accurate report, 
27; summary and analysis, 39, 42-44 

Archetype of Plato manuscripts, 191 

Archons, 51 

Arginusae, battle of, 85 

Aristippus, 1538 ; 

Aristophanes, 41, 43, 45, 176 

Article, use of, 44, 58, 78, 74, 102, 138 


Asclepius, 168 

Asia Minor as home of early philos- 
ophy, 8 

Astronomy, 9, 45 

Asyndeton, 112 

Atheism, charged against philoso- 
phers, 10 

Athenian court, 48-57 

Athenian religion, 20 

Atomists, 182 

Attraction and assimilation of case, 
39, 101, 111, 121, 134 

Attraction of construction, 130 

Attraction and assimilation of gender, 
40, 61, 77, 110, 1380 


Banks, etc., as lounging-places, 39 
Bekker, Imm., 193 

Boat, sent to Delos, 150 
Bodleianus, Codex, 192 

Boeotian dialect, 158 

Books in Plato’s day, 34 

Burnet, J., edition of Plato, 193 


Callias, 47 

Campaigns of Socrates, 141 
Cardinal virtues, 162 

Cebes, 121 

Chaerephon, 50 

Changes in text, 194 

Charges against Socrates, 37, 38, 62 
Chiasmus, 87, 127, 188 

Children of Socrates, 165 
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Cicero, translation by, 110 

Cock for Asclepius, 168 

Codex Clarkianus, 192 

Codex Parisinus A, 192 

Codex Venetus T, 192 

Colloquialism, 46 

Compression of phrase, 50 

Condition, logical, 184 

Contrast, 38, 184, 186 

Coordination of phrases, 41 

Corybantes, 147 

Court, 48-57 

Crasis, preventing hiatus, 37 

Critias, 17; connection with Socrates, 
26, 38, 88 

Crito (the dialogue): summary and 
analysis, 45-47 

Critobulus, 91 

Cron, Christian, edition of Apology 
and Crito, 1938 


Date of composition of Apology, 27 

Dative, causal, 94 ; depending on verbal 
idea, 59, 79, 81; ethical, 98, 1038 

Death a good, 118, 114 

Delium, battle at, 15, 76, 176 

Democritus of Abdera, 8 

Demodocus, 92 

Demosthenes, 438 

Diogenes, 13 

Dorian institutions, 142 

Dramatization, 45, 49, 52 


Early Greek philosophy, home of, 5 
Editions of Plato, 192 

Eleatic school of Philosophy, 7, 182 
Eleven, the, 57, 101, 165 

Elision and crasis, 194 

Ellipsis, 77 

Empedocles of Agrigentum, 8 
Epicurus, 18 

Epigenes, 91 

Equity in Athenian court, 54 
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Euenos of Paros, 12, 48 

Evidence at trial, 54, 92 

Evil for evil, 182 f. 

Execution, time of, after trial, 151 
Exile, 57, 145 


Fable by Socrates, 155 

Fetiches, 182 

Fines, 57, 104 

Flight open to Socrates, 122 

Foreigners in court, 40 

Future, following déw, 101; middle as 
passive, 140, 181 

Future life, 110, 111, 114 


Generals, the ten at Arginusae, 85 
Genitive, ablatival, 151; absolute, 95; 
with adverb, 188; characterization, 
70; charge, 66; local, 105; parti- 
tive, 47, 66, 89, 95, 165, 182; pos- 
session, 181; temporal, 117, 149 
Good for evil, 47, 188 


Hemlock, 166 f. 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, 5, 183 

Hermann, C. F., edition of Plato, 
1938 

Hippias of Elis, 12 

Hippocrates, 12 

Hymn by Socrates, 155 

Hyperbaton, 96, 98 


Ignorance cause of sin, 1, 66 

Imperative, aorist, 58, 166 

Imperfect, 112, 126, 127, 149, 164 

Imprisonment, 102 

Inductive method of Socrates, 70, 126 

Infinitive, articular, 157; explanatory, 
162; with verbal, 181, 189 

Injustice worse than death, 72 

Jonian school of philosophy, 5 

Trony, 102, 188, 145, 186; of Socrates, 
24,173 
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Judgment after death, 146 


Laws personified, 185 

Listeners to the Phaedo, 151 

Loyalty of Socrates shown in the 
Crito, 147 

Lyco, 36 

Lysias, 39 


Magistrate’s duty in court, 54 

Manuscripts of Plato, 191 

Marsyas, 171 

Megara, government in, 144 

Meletus, 36, 66 

Monists, 7, 9, 182 

Monotheism of Socrates, 21 

Mood, change in successive phrases, 
109 

Musurus, Marcus, 192 


Negative repeated after negative idea, 
86, 167 

Neuter adjective to express abstrac- 
tion, 88 

Nicostratus, 91 


Oath of the judges, 96 
Oaths of Socrates, 54 


Object, one, with several verbs, 112, 


128, 188 

Optative, to express indefinite fre- 
quency, 153 

Oracle, 52, 180 


Pan-Hellenic festivals, 100 

Parmenides, 7 

Participles, causal, 185, 187; closely 
related to main verb, 90; condi- 
tional, 185; imperfect, 112, 118; 
with main idea, 108, 112, 162; as 
nouns, 98; supplementary, 52, 56, 
82, 172, 179 

Penalties for crimes, 57, 97 
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Pericles,°15, 95 

Peroration of Socrates’s speech, 93 

Personification, 185, 142, 177 

Phaedo (the dialogue) written for 
others besides Athenians, 150 

Philolaus, 157 

Philosopher, as a term, 4 

Phlius, 149 

Pity aroused in court, 54, 93 

Plato, his description of Socrates com- 
pared with Xenophon’s, 26; con- 
nection with Socrates, 30, 31; . 

. family, 28, 29, 92; later life, 32; 
mention of himself, 158; teachings, 
33, 34 

Pluperfect, forms of, 84 

Plural, 124, 174 

Position of words, 97, 128, 128 

Potidaea, 15, 75 

Pragmatism of Socrates, 9, 25 

Predicate, 178, 174, 178, 187 

Present tense, 143, 176 

Pre-Socratic philosophers, 2-12 

Proclus, 192 

Prodicus of Ceos, 12 

Prolepsis, 54, 76, 181, 141, 155, 178 

Prophecies before death, 107 

Protagoras of Abdera, 12 

Protasis, complex, 90 

Prytaneum and guests in, 100 

Public service, Socrates’s views regard- 
ing, 83 

Purpose, expressed by future and rela- 
tive, 102 

Pythagoras of Samos, 6 

Pythagoreans and Pythagoreanism, 6, 
168 


Quotations, idiom used in, 94 
Recent charges against Socrates, 62 


Religion of Athens, 20 
Repetition of words, 75, 119, 148 
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Rhetoric, teaching of, 42 

Rhetoricians, 11 

Riddell, James, edition of the Apology, 
198 


Schanz, M., edition of Plato, 191, 193 

Senate of Athens, 85 

Serranus, Joannes, 193 

Servants, 154, 166 

Seven Sages, 3 

Silenus, 18, 170 

Silver Rule of Plato, 47 

Sin from ignorance, 1, 66 

Socrates, appearance and habits, 18, 
99, 170; attitude toward future life, 
110, 111, Dorian institutions, 142, 
laws and customs, 164, myths, 21, 
natural science, 9, the oligarchy, 
19, oracles, 180, religious rites, 
175; Daemonion, 22, 38, 838, 118, 
179; dialectic, 24; discussions, 
aims of, 25, method, 79, 81, teach- 
ings, 89; endurance, 174; family, 
14,16, 165; humor, courtesy, and 
tact, 24; irony, 24, 178; military 
service, 15, 75, 76; piety, 20, 44, 
52; place in history of philosophy, 
1-2; poverty, 17, 59; pragmatism, 
9; public service, 18, 83, 99, as 
senator, 18, 86, 188; subjects of 
conversation, 9, 25, 46, 178; teach- 
ing not for money, 47; trade, 14; 
trial and death, 35-41 

Solon, 3 

Sophist, 11, 41, 42 

Sparta, political situation, 142, 144 

Stallbaum, edition of Plato, 198 

Stephanus, Henricus, edition of Plato, 
193 
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Subjunctive of deliberation, 101, 163, 
185 : 

Sun, as object of reverence, 68, 175 

Sunset, the end of the civil day, 157 

Supposition contrary to fact, 87, 88 


Ten generals at Arginusae, condemna- 
tion of, 85, 86 

Tetralogies of Thrasyllus, 191 

Thales of Miletus, 5 

Theages, 92 

Thebes, government in, 148 f. 

Theseus, 150 

Thirty Tyrants, the, 17, 19, 36, 38, 
51, 88, 167; Vocab. s.v. rpidxovra 

Thrasyllus, 191 

Thrasymachus of Chalcedon, 12 

Transition, 78, 168, 175, 188 

Truth, the body a hindrance in search 
for, 161 


Verbal adjectives, 1038 
Visions after midnight, 117 
Votes against Socrates, 97, 98 
Voting, 55 


Wage-earners, prejudice against, 12, 
34 

Witnesses in court, 54 

Worship in family, 179 


Xanthippe, 16, 165 

Xenophanes of Colophon, 7 

Xenophon, 38, 152, 179; his descrip- 
tion of Socrates compared with 
Plato’s, 26 


Zeno, 7, 182 
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Revised and enlarged edition, r2mo, half morocco, xxxvi + 451 pages, $1.50 





r enw is but one opinion touching Professor Good- 
win’s “Greek Grammar”: it is superior to any other 
in point of accurate scholarship, completeness, and 

readiness of reference. 

The relative degrees of prominence that should be given 
to the various aspects of grammar have been carefully con- 
sidered, and the book will be found in accord with the 
soundest ideas on this subject. 

It represents the latest and most authoritative information 
in Greek grammatical forms and constructions. The syntax 
of the moods is based on the author’s larger volume on the 
Greek moods and tenses. 

‘The work is used and recommended by the prominent 
universities and colleges in this country and by many of the 
great public schools of Great Britain. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES 
OF THE GREEK VERB 


Rewritten and enlarged, 8vo, cloth, 
xxxli + 464 pages, $2.00 


T is generally acknowledged that this work of Professor 
Goodwin’s is indispensable to all students and teachers 
of Greek, 
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ESSENTIALS OF LATIN SYNTAX 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW, Instructor in Classics 
in Princeton University 


12mo, cloth, 98 pages, go cents 


THE first part of this book aims to present very clearly and concisely 
the essential facts of Latin syntax in compact and orderly form, and 
every construction named is so treated that its relation to Latin gram- 
mar in general is immediately apparent. 

Each grammatical principle is illustrated by one simple and perti- 
nent English example with its Latin equivalent, and with each instance 
there are references to the grammars of Allen and Greenough, West, 
and Bennett. 

The second part consists of two sets of exercises for Latin writing, 
the one derived from Czesar and the other from Livy; and each sepa- 
rate exercise, while based on some particular continuous portion of the 
text, illustrates at the same time some definite set of grammatical con- 
structions already explained in the first part of the book. 

As a review of grammar, “Fssentials of Latin Syntax” is particu- 
larly useful in presenting the chief principles of syntax in simple tabu- 
lar form. The Noun, the Pronoun, and the Verb are treated separately. 
A full index renders it an easy matter to refer to any construction. 


THE 
ESSENTIALS OF GREEK SYNTAX 


By CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW, Instructor in Classics 
in Princeton University 


r2mo, cloth, 165 pages, $1.25 


PART FIRST consists of an outline of Greek syntax as an organized 
whole. The various constructions are arranged in simple tabular form, 
and each separate grammatical principle is illustrated by an English 
example with its equivalent in Greek. References to four Greek gram- 
mars are given in every case. In the treatment of the verb, especial 
attention is paid to conditional and relative conditional sentences and 
to indirect discourse. 

Part Second consists of two groups of exercises for translation into 
Greek, each group containing four separate sets of exercises. The 
first group is intended for advanced classes in preparatory schools 
and is based on the Anabasis; the second, consisting of exercises to 
accompany Lysias and Plato’s Apology, is designed for use with 
college freshmen. 

The book contains very complete English and Greek indexes to 
facilitate reference to any construction. 
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